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‘MDOOELYSY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘Hap there been any book in our language on the subject of the following letters, 
they never should have seen the light. ‘The suthor wrote them for the emus 
ment of his friends, and as an amistance to bls memory ; and ff it will in apy de- 
grea apologine for their iroperfections, he can with trath declare that they never 
were Intended for publication ; nor, indeed, was that idea suggested to him tt] 
Jong after they were written. One principal motive, he wilt own, wat the desire 
of giving to the world, and perbaps of trantmitting to posterity, a monument of 
hia friendship with the gentleman to whom they are addressed. 

‘Wheo Mr. Foster's translation of Baron Riedeset’s book fret appeared, these 
letters were alrendy in the press, and the author spprehended an anticipation of 
his aubject ; however, on perusat, he bad the satisfactien to find thatthe two works 
ld not much interfere. 

In transcribing thems for the press, be found it necessary both to retrench and 
to amplify; by which the ease of the epistolary style has probably suffered, and 
tome of the letters have been extended much beyond theit origiaal length, 

‘He now presents them to the public with the greatest diffidence; hoping that 
tome allowance will be made for the very Inconvenient circumstances, little fa- 
vourable to order or precision, in which many of them were written; but he 
‘would not venture to remodel them, apprehending that what they might gain in 
form and oxpression, they would probably lose in eate and simplicity, and well 
mowing that the original impressions are mach better described at the moment 
they are felt, than from the most exact recollection, 


TRAVELS IN SICILY AND MALTA, 


ITALY.—NAPLES. 


Dear BECKFORD, Naples, May \4. 

I REMEMBER to have heard you regret that in all your pere- 
grinations through Europe, you had ever neglected the island 
of Sicily, and had spent mach of your time in running over the 
old beaten track, and in examjning the threadbare subjects of 
Italy and France, when probably there were a variety of ob- 
jects not less interesting, that still lay buried in oblivion in 
that celebrated island. We intend to profit from this hint of 
yours, Fullarton has been urging me to it with all that 
ardour which a new erorreet of sequiring knowledge ever in- 
spires in him; and Glover, your old acquaintance, has pro- 
mised to accompany us, 

‘The Italians represent it as impossible, as there are no inns 
in the island, and many of the roads are over dangerous pre- 
cipices, or through bogs and forests, infeated with the most 
resolute and daring banditti in Europe. However, all these 
considerations, formidable as they may appear, did not deter 
Mr. Hamilton, his lady, and Lord Fortrose. They made this 
expedition last summer, and retarned so much delighted with 
it, that they have animated us with the strongest desire of 
enjoying the same pleasure, 

Our first plan was to go by jand to Regium, and from thence 
cross over to Messina; but on making exact inquiry with 
regard to the state of the country and the method of travel- 
ling, we find that the danger from the banditti in Calabria and 
Apulia is go great, the accommodation so wretched, and in- 
conveniences of every kind so numerous, without any con- 
sideration whatever to throw into the opposite scale, that we 
soon relinquished that scheme, and in spite of all the terrors 
of Scylla and Charybdis, and the more real terrors of sea- 
sickness (the most formidable monster of the three), we have 
determined to go by water; and that no time may be lost, we 
have already taken our passage on board an English ship, 
which is ready to sail with the first fair wind, 
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Now, as this tittle expedition has never been considered as 
any part of the grand tour, and as it will probably present 
many objects wortby of your attention, not mentioned in any 
of our books of travels, I flatter myself that a short account 
of these will not be unacceptable to you, and may in some 
degree make up for your having neglected fo visit them. You 
may therefore expect to hear of me from every town where 
we stop; and when I mect with any thing deserving of notice, 
T shall attempt to describe it in as few words as possible. 
We have been waiting with impatience for a fair wind, but at 
present there is little prospect of it. The weather is exceed- 
Ingly rough, and not a ship has been able to get out of the 
harbour for upwards of three weeks past, This climate is by 
no means what we expected to find it; and the serene sky of 
Italy, so much boasted of by our travelled gentlemen, does 
not altogether deserve the grent eulogiums bestowed upon it. 
It is now the middle of May, and we have not as yet had any 
continuance of what may be called fine weather. It has 
indeed been alundantly warm, but eeldom a day has passed 
without sudden storms of wind and rain, which render watk- 
ing out here to the fall as dangerous to our invalids as it is in 











Tam persuaded that our physicians are under some mistake 
with regard to this climate. It ix certainly one of the warmest 
in Italy; but it is.as certainly one of the most inconsistent, 
and, from what we have observed, disagrees with the greater 
part of our valetudinariaus, but more particularly with the 
gouty people, who have ull found themselves better at Rome, 
which, though mach colder in winter, is J believe a healthier 
climute, Naples, to be sure, is more eligible in summer, as 

air is constantly refreshed by the sea-breeze when Rome 
is often acorched by tho most insupportable heat. Last sum- 
mer Fahrenbeit’s thermometer never rove higher at Naples 
than seventy-six ; at Rome it was eighty-nine. The difference 
is often still more considerable. In winter it is not less re+ 
markable. Here our greatest degree of cold in the end of 
January; the thermometer stood at thirty-six; at Rome it fell 
to twenty-seven: so that the distance between the two ex- 
tremes of heat and cold last year at Naplos was only forty 
degrees; whereas at Rome it wae no less than sixty-two, 
Yet by alt accounts their winter was mach incre agreeable 
and healthy than ours, for they ha@ clear frosty weather while 
we were delaged with rius, accompanied with very high 
wind. ‘The people here assure us that in some seasons it has 
rained every day for six or seven weeks. But the most dis» 
agreeable part of the Neapolitan climate is the sirocoo or 
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south-east wind, which is very common at this season. It is 
infinitely more relaxing, and gives the vapours in a much 
higher degree, than the worst of our rainy Novembers. It 
has now blown for these seven days without intermission, and 
has indeed blown away all our gaiety and spirits; and if it 
continues much longer, I do not know what may be the con- 
sequence. It gives a degree of Iassitude both to the body and 
mind that renders them absolately incapable of performing 
their usual fonctions. It is not perhaps surprising that it 
should produce these effects on a phlegmatic English consti- 
tution, but we have just now an inetance that all the mer- 
eury of France must #ink under the load of this horrid leaden. 
atmosphere. A smart Parisian marquis came here about ten. 
days ago; he was 20 full of animal spirits thet the people 
thought him mad. He never remained a moment in the same 
place, but at their grave conversations used to skip from room 
jo room With such amaving elasticity that the Italians swore 
he had got springs in his shoes. I met him this morning 
walking with the step of a philosopher, a smelling-bottle in 
his hand, and all his vivacity extinguished. I asked him 
what was the matter? “Ah, my dear sir,” said he, “ am 
ennuied to death. If this execrable wind continues, in two 
hours more I shal} hang myself!” 

The natives themselves do not suffer Jess than strangers; 
and all nature seems to languish during this abominable wind. 
A Neapolitan lover avoids his mistress with the utmost care 
in the time of the siroceo, and the indotence it inspires is al- 
most sufficient to extinguish every passion. All works of 
genius are laid aside during its continuance; and when any 
thing very flat or insipid is produced, the strongert phrase of 
disapprobation they can bestow is, “Era seritto in tempo del 
sirocco”—that it was written in the time of the sirocco. I 
shall make no apology for this letter; aud whenever I happen 
to tire you, be kind enough to remember (pray do) that it is 
not me you are to blame, but the sirocco wing. This will put 
me much at my ease, and will save usa world of time and 
apologies. 

T have been endeavouring to get some account of the cause 
of this very singular quality of the sirocco; but the people 
bere xeldom think of accounting for any thing, and 1 do not 
find, notwithstanding its remarkable eflects, that it has ever 
yet been av object of inquiry amongst them. 

{ have not observed that the sirocco makes any remarkable 
change iu the barometer. When it first set in, the mercury 
fe}] about a line and a half, and has continued much about the 
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same height ever since; but the thermometer was at fortys 
three the morning it began, and rose almost immediately to 
sixty-five; and for these two days past it has been been at 
seventy and seventy-one. However, it is certainly not the 
warmth of this wind that renders it so oppressive to the 
spirits; it is rather the want of that genial quality, which is 
80 enlivening, and which ever renders the western’ breeze so 
agreeable: the spring and elasticity of the air seems to be 
lost, and that active principle which animates all nature 
appears to be dead. Thie principle we have sometimes aup- 
posed to be nothing else than the subtle electric fluid that the 
air usually contains; and indeed we found that during 
thia wind it appears to be almost annihilated, or at least its 
activity exceedingly reduced. Yesterday and to-day we 
have been attempting to make some electrical experiments, 
but I never before found the air so unfavourable for them. 
Sea-bathing we have found to be the best antidote against 
the effects of the sirocco ; and this we certainly onioy in it 
perfection: Lord Fortrose, who is the soul of our colony here, 
as provided a large commodious boat for this purpose. We 
meet every morning at eight o'clock, and row about half a 
mile out to sea, where we strip and plunge into the water; 
were it not for this, we should all have been as bad as the 
French maryuis. My lord has ten watermen, who are ip 
reality a sort of amphibious animals, as they live one-half of 
the summer in the sea. Three or four of these cera goin 
with us, to pick up stragglers, and secure us from all acci- 
dents. They dive with ease to the depth of forty, and some- 
times of fifty feet, and bring up quantities of excellent shell 
fish, during the summer months ; but so great is their devotion, 
that every time they go down they make the sign of the cross, 
and mutter an ve Maria, without which they should certainly 
be drowned, and were not a little scandalised at us for omit- 
ting this ceremony. To accustom us to swimming in all 
circumstances, my lord has provided a suit of clothes, which 
we wear by tuna; and from a very short practice, we have 
found if almost as commodious to swim with as without them; 
we have likewise learned to strip in the water, and find it no 
very difficult matter: and I] am fully persuaded, from being 
accustomed to this kind of exerciee, that in caze of shipwreck, 
‘we should have greatly the advantage over those who had 
never practised it; for it is by the embarrassment from the 
clothes, and the agitation that people are thrown into, from 
finding themselves in a situation they had never experienced 
before, that eo many lives are lost in the water. 
After bathing, we have an English breakfast at his lord 
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ship's, and sfter breakfast a delightfal little concert, which 
lasts for an hour and a half. Barbella, the sweetest fiddle in 
Italy, leads our little band. This party, 1 think, constitutes 
one principal part of the pleasure we enjoy at Naples. We 
have likewise some very agreeable society amongst ourselves, 
‘though we cannot beast much of that with the inhabitants. 
There are, to be sure, many good people among them; but in. 
general, there is so very litttle analogy betwixt an English 
and a Neapolitan mind, that the true social hannony, that 
great sweetener of human life, can seldom be produced. In 
lieu of this (the exchange, you will say, is but a bad one), the 
country round Naples abounds so much in every thing that is 
curious, both in art and nature, and affords so ample a field of 
speculation for tle naturalist and autiquary, that a person of 
of any curiosity may spend some months here very agreeably, 
and not without profit. 

Besides the discoveries of Herculancum and Pompeii, which 
of themselves afford a grent fund of entertainment, the whcle 
coast that surrounds this beautiful bay, particularly that near 
Pazzoli, Cuma, Micermm, aud Baia, is covered with intu- 
merable monuments of Roman ficeence! But, alas! how 
are the mighty fallen! This delightful coast, once the g: 
of all Italy, aud inhabited only by the rich, the ga 
luxurious, 18 now abandoned to the poorest and most iniser- 
able of mortals. Perhaps there ie uo spot on the globe that 
has undergone so thorough a change, or that can exhibit so 
striking a picture of the vanity of buman grandeur. ‘Those 
very walls {hat once lodged a Ciwsar, a Lucultus, am Anthony, 
the richest and most voluptuous of mankind, ate now occa 
pied by the very meanest and indigent wretches on earth, who 
are actually starving for want in those very apartments that 
were the scenes of the greatest luxury. There, we are told, 
suppers were frequently given that cost £50,000, and sume 
that even amonnted to double sum. 

The luxary, indeed, of Baia was so great, that it became a 
proverb, even amongst the luxurious Romans themselves; and 
at Rome, we often find them upbraiding with efliminacy 
and epicurism those who spent much of their time in this 
acene of delights; Clodius throws it in Cicero's teeth more 
than once; and that orater’s having purchased a villa here, 
hurt him not a little in the opinion of the graver and more 
austere part of the senate. The walls of these palaces still 
remain, and the poor peasants, in ome places, have built up 
their miserable huts within them; but at present there is not 
one gentleman or man of fashion residing in any part of this 
country; the former state of which, compared with the pre- 
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sont, certainly makes the most striking contrast imaginable. 
‘Yesterday we rade over the greater part of it, e-shooting por- 
cupines, a new species of diversion, which I had never heard 
of before. We killed several of these animale on the Monte 
Barbaro, the place that formerly produced the Falernian wine, 
but now a barren waste. I don't know if you are acquainted 
with this kind of sport. To me, I own, its novelty was its 
greatest merit; and I would not at any time give a day of 
partridge for a month of porcupine shooting. Neither, indeed, 
as the flesh of these animals the most delicious in the world, 
though to-day most of us have dined upon it. It is extremely 
Juscious, and svon pails upon the appetite. 

‘We are now going to lay in our sea store, as there is some 
probability that wo shall sail in a day or two.—Farewell, you 
shall hear from me again at Messina, if we are not swallowed 
up by Charybdis. 








VOYAGE TO SICILY, 


On board the Charming Molly, off the 
Island of Capri, May \8. 
‘We have now begun our expedition withevery auspicious omen. 
‘This moroing the melancholy sirocco left us; and in place 
of if we have gotten a fine tramontane (or north wind), 
which in afew hours blew a all unr vapours, and made us 
wonder how much the happiness of mankind depends on a 
dlast of wind. After eating a hearty divner with many of our 
friends at Mr. Walter’s, and drinking plentifully of hia excel~ 
Jent Burgundy, we took leave in the highest spirits. Had the 
sirocco blown as yesterday, we should probably have been in 
tears; and not one of us would have suspected that we were 
crying only because the wind was in the south. We aré not 
apt to suppose it; but probably a great part of our pleasures 
aud pains depend upon such trivial causes, though always as- 
cribed to something else; few people being willing to own 
themselves like a weathercock, affected by every blast. In- 
deed, we should have naturally imputed it to’ the grief of 
parting with that excellent family whom yon know «0 well, 
which no person could ever leave without regret, or see with- 
out pleasure; but the agreeable proqpect of soon meeting 
again (probably better qualified to anuse and entertain them) 
absorbed all melancholy thoughts, and even added to that alu- 
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crity which the delightful tour before us had already inspired. 
‘We sailed at five; and, after firing our farewell signals to 
our friends on shore (whom we discovered with our glasses at 
some miles’ distance), we soon found ourselves in the middle 
of the Bay of Naples, surrounded by the most beautiful scenery 
iu the world. 1¢ fell calm fur an hour, on purpose to give us 
time to contemplate all its beauties. 

The bay is ircular figure, in most places upwards of 
twenty miles in diameter; so that, including all its breaks and 
inequalities, the circumference is considerably more than sixty 
miles. The whole of this space is so wonderfully diversitied 
by all the riches both of art and nature, that there is searce an 
object wanting to render the scene complete; and it is hard 
to say whether the view is more pleasing from the singularity 
of many of there objects, or from the incredible variety of the 
whole.” You see an amazing mixture of the ancient and mo- 
dern; some rising to fame, and some sinkiug tu ruin. Palaces 
reared over the tops of other palaces, and ancient magnificence 
trampled under foot by modern folly. Mountains and islands 
that were celebrated for their fertility changed iuto barren 
wastes, and barren wastes into fertile fields and rich vine- 
yards. Mountains sunk into plains, and plains swelled into 
Mountains, Lakes drank up ny Soleanoes and extinguished 
‘volcanoes turned into lakes. earth still smoking in many 
places, and in others throwing out flame. In short, nature 
seems to have formed this coast in her most capricious mood, 
for every object is a Zusws natura. She never seems to have 
gone seriously to work, bat to devoled this spot to the 
unlimited indulgence of caprice mud frolic. 

‘The bay is slut out from the Mediterranean hy the island of 
Capri, ao famous for the abode of Augustus, and afterwarde 
#0 infamous for that of ‘Tiberius. A little to the west lie those 
of Ischia, Prosida, and Nisida; the celebrated promontory of 
Micreum, where Eneas lauded; the classic fields of Bain, 
Cama, and Puzzoli, with all the variety of scevery that furmed 
oth the Tartarus and Elysium of the ancients; the Camphi 
Phiegrei, or burning plains, where Jupiter overcame the giants; 
the Monte Novo, formed of late years by the fire; the Monte 
Barbaro; the picturesque city of Puzzoli, with the Sollaterra 
rmoking above it; the beautiful promontory of Pausillippe, 
exhibiting Ue tihest scenery be imagined ; the great 
and opulent city of Naples, with its three castles, its harbour 
full of ships from every uation, its palaces, churebes, and con- 
vents innumerable; the rich country from thence tu Portici, 
covered with noble houses and gardens, and appearing only a 
continuation of the city; the palace of the king, with many 
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others surronnding it, all built over the roofs of those of Her- 
eulaneum, buried near 100 feet by the eraptions of Vesuvius; 
the black fields of.lava that have ran from that mountain, in~ 
termixed with gardens, vineyards, and orchards; Vesuvius 
itself, in the background of the scene, discharging volames of 
fire and smoke, and forming a broad track in the air over our 
heads, extending, without being broken or dissipated, to the 
utmost verge of the horizon; a variety of beautiful towns and 
villages round the base of the mountain, thoughtless of the 
impending roin that daily threatens them. Some of these are 
reared over the very roofs of Pompeii and Stabia, where Pliny 
perished; and with their foundations have pierced through the 
sacred abodes of ancient Romans, thousands of whom he bu- 
ried here, the victims of this inexorable mountain. Next fol- 
lows the extensive and romantic coast of Castello Mare, Sor+ 
rentum, and Mola, diversified with every picturesque object 
innatore. It was the study of this wild and beautiful coun- 
try that formed our greatest landscape painters. This was 
the school of Poussin and Salvator Rosa, but more particularly 
of the last, who composed many of his most cclebrated pieces 
from the bold craggy rocks that surrounded this coast; and 
no doubt it was from the daily contemplation of these roman+ 
tic objects that they stored their minds with the variety of 
‘ideas they have communicated to the world with such ele~ 
gance in their works. 

‘Now, should I tell you that this extensive coast, this pro- 
digious variety of mountains, vatleys, promontories, and islands, 
covered with an everlasting verdure, and loaded with the 
richest fruits, is all the produce of subterraneous fire. Itwould 
require, I am afraid, too great a stretch of faith to believe 
me; yet the fact is certain, and can only be doubted by those 
who have wanted time or curiosity to examine it. It is 
strange, you will say, that nature should makeuse of the same 
agent to create as to destroy; and that what has only been 
looked upon as the consumer of countries, is in fact the very 
power that produces them. Indeed, this part of our earth 
seems already to have undergone the sentence pronounced up~ 
on the whole of it; but, like the pheenix, has arisen again 
from its own ashes, in mach greater beauty and splendour than 
before it was consumed. The traces of these dreadful con- 
flagrations are still conspicuous in every corner; they have 
been violent in their operations, but in the end have proved 
salutary in their effects. The fire in many places is not ex- 
tinguished, but Vesuviss is now the only spot where it rages 
with any degree of activity. 

‘Mr. Hamilton, our minister here, who is no less distinguish- 
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ed in the learned than in the polite world, bas lately examined 
it with a traly philosophic eye, and this is the result of all his 
observation ; however, at present J only sit down to give you 
an account of the prospect of this singular country, and not to 
write its natural history, which would lead me into a vaat 
field. I shall reserve that curious subject till our return, 
‘when I shall have more leisure to make you acquainted with 
it. I beg, therefore, you would at least snspend your judg- 
men for the present, and do not condemn me before 1 am 
eard. 

‘After contemplating this delightful prospect till sunset, the 
wind sprang up again and we have now almost reached Capri, 
thirty miles distant from Naples, We have just spoken with 
an English ship. They tell us that the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
Lord Fortrose, and Mr. Hamilton, observing the calm, took 
a boat to make us a visit; but unfortunately mistaking their 
veasel for ours, we have had the mortification to miss them. 

The night is very dark, and Mount Vesuvius is flaming at 
a dreadful rate; we can observe the red-hot stones thrown to 
a vast height in the air, and, after their fall, rollmg down the 
side of the mountain. "Our ship is going so smooth, that we 
are acarce sensible of the motiun; and if this wind continue, 
before to-morrow night we shall be in sight of Sicily. Adieu, 
‘The captain is making a bow] of grog, and promises us a 
happy voyage. 

64.—All wrong; sick to death; execrable sirocca wind 
and directly contrary; vile heaving waves. A plague of all 
sea voyages ; the author was surely right, who said that “land 
voyages” were much to be preferred. 

1th, in the morning.—For these twenty-four hours paat we 
have been groaning to one another from our beds ; execrating 
the waves, and wishing that we had rather been at the mercy 
of all the banditti or of Calabria, We are now beginning to 
change our tune. The sirocco is gone, and the wind is con- 
siderably fatlen: however, we are still three wofal figures. 
Onr servants, tuo, are as sick and as helpless as we. The captain 
says that Philip, our Sicilian man, was frightened out of his 
wite, and has been praying to St. Janarius with all his might. 
He now thinks he has heard him, and imputes the change of 
the weather entirely to his interest with his saint. 

1th, three o'clock. 
fine breeze since ten; 
Oar pilot saysit is near twenty leaguesoff. We have likew: 
a few of the mountains of Calabria, but ata very great dia- 
tance. Ship steady, and sea-sickness almost gone. 

Eleven aé night —The weather is now fine, and we are all 
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well. After spying Strombolo, by degrees we came in sight of 
the rest of the Lipari islands, and part of the coast of Sicily. 
These islands are very picturesque, avd several of them still 
emit smoke, particolarly Volcano and Volcanello; but none of 
them, for some ages past, except Strombolo, have made any 
eruptions of fire. We are just now lying within three miles of 
that curious island, and can see its operations distinctly. It 
appears to be a volcano of a very different nature from Vesu- 
vius, the explosiong of which succeed one another with rome 
degree of regularity, and have no great degree of duration. 
Now, J have been observing Strombolo ever since it fell dark, 
‘with a good deal of pleasure, bit not withont some degree of 
perplexity, as 1 cannot account for its variety. Sometimes i 
explosions resemble those of Vesnvius, and the light seems 
only to be oceasioned by the quantity of fiery stones thrown 
into the air; and as soon as these have fallen down, it appears 
to be extinguished, till another explosion causes a fresh illu- 
mination; this I have always observed to be the case with 
Vesuvius, except when the lava has risen to the sammit of the 
mountain, and continued without variety to illuminate the air 
uround it. ‘The light from Strombolv evidently depends on 
some other cause. Sonictiwes a clear red flame issues from 
the crater of the mountain, and continues to blaze without in+ 
terruption for near the space of half an hour. ‘The fire is of a 
different colour from the explosion of stones, and is evidently 
produced from a different cause. It would seem as if some 
inflammable substance were suddenly kindled upin the bowels 
of the momtain. It is attended with no noise or explosion 
that wa are sensible of. Jt hax now fallen can, and we shall 
probably have an opportunity of examining this voleano more 
minutely to-morrow. Weare told at Naples that it had lately 
made a violent erraption, and bad begun to form a new island 
at some little distance from the old; which piece of intelli- 
Reuce was one of ovr ercat inducements to this expedition. 
We thiuk we have discovered in this isiaud, us we have ob- 
served severa] times the appearauce of a small flame arising 
out of the sea, a little to the south-west of Strombolo, and 
suppose it must have issued from this new island; but it ia 
possible this light may come from the lower part of the island 
of Strombolo itself. hall see to-morrow. 
12th. We are still off Strombolo, but unfortunately at pre- 
it intercepts fle v that spot from whence we ob- 
served the flame to arise, and we can see no appearance of 
uny new island, nor indeed of any lava that has of late sprung 
from the old one. We have a distinct view of the crater of 
Strombolo, which scems to be different from Vesuviue, and all 
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the old volcanoes that surround Naples. Of these, the craters 
are without exception in the centre, and form the highest part 
of the mountain. That of Strombolo ie on its side, and not 
within 200 yards of its summit. From the crater to the sea, 
the ieland is entirely composed of the same sort of ashes and 
barat matter as the conical part of Vesuvius; and the quan- 
tity of this matter is perpetually increasing, from the unintere 
rupted discharge from the mountain; for of all the yoleanoes 
we read of, Strombolo seems to be the only one that burns 
without ceasing. Etna and Vesuvius often lie quiet for many 
months, even years, without the Jeast appearance of fire, but 
Strombolo ia ever at work, and for ages past has been looked 
upon as the great lighthouse of these seas. 

It is truly wonderful how such a constant and immense fire 
is maintained, for thousands of years, in the midst of the 
ocean! That of the other Lipari islands seems now almost 
extinct, and the force of the whole to be concentered in 
Strombulo, which acts as one great vent to them alt, We 
still observe Volcano and Volcaueilo throwing out volumes of 
amoke, but during the whole night we could not perceive the 
least spark of fire from either of them. 

It is probable that Strombolo, as well aa all the rest of 
these islands, is origiually the work of subterrapeoua fire, 
The matter of which they are composed in a manner demon- 
strates this; and many of the Sicilian authors confirm it. 
There are now eleven of them in all, and none of the ancients 
mention more thau seven. Fuzello, oue of the best Sicilian 
authors, gives an accouut of the prodaction of Voleano, now 
one of the most considerable of these islands, Ee saya it hap- 
pened in the early time of the republic, and is recorded by 
Eusebius, Ptiny, and others, He adds, that even iu his time, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth centary, it still discharged 
quantities of fire and of pamice-stones; but that in the pree 
ceding century, in the year 1444, on the 5th of February, there 
had been a very great eruption of this island, which shook all 
Sicily, and alatmed the coast of Italy as far as Naples. He 
says the sea boiled all around the island, and rocks of a vaat 
size were discharged from the crater; the fire and emoke in 
many places pierced through the waves, and that the naviga- 
tion amongst these islands was totally changed, rocks appear- 
ing where it waa formerly deep water; ond many of the 
straits and shallows were entirely filled up. Tle observes, 
that Aristotle, in his bouk ou meteors, takes notice of a very 
early eruption of this imtand, hy which not ouly the coast of 
Sicily, but likewise many citica iu Italy, were covered with 
ashes. It has probably been that very eruption which formed 
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the island. He describes Strombolo to have been, in his time, 
pretty much the same as at this day, only that it then pro- 
luced a great quantity of cotton, which is not now the case. 
The greater part of it appears to be barren. On the north 
side there are a few vineyards, but they are very meagre; 
opposite to these, there is a rock at some distance from land ; 
it seems to be entirely of lava, and is not less than fifty or 
sixty fect above the water. . 

The whole island of Strombolo is a mountain that rises 
suddenly from the sea; it is about ten miles round, and is not 
of the exact conical form supposed common to all voleanoes. 
We were determined to have landed on the island, and to have 
attempted to examine the volcano; but our Sicilian pilot as- 
sures that the crater is not only inaccesible (which indeed I 
‘own it appears to be), but that we shall likewise be obliged 
to perform a quaratine of forty-eight hours at Messina; and 
that, besides, we should run a great risk of being attacked by 
the natives, who are little better than savages, and always on 
the alarm against the Turks. On weighing these reasons, 
and putting the question, it was carried to proceed on our 
voyage. 

own it is with much regret that 1 leave this curiougisland: 
without being better acquainted with it. T have been looking 
with a good glass ull around, but can see no marke of the 
eruption we heard so much of at Naples; indeed, the south 
west part, where we saw the appearance of fire, is still hid 
from us by the interposition of the island, and if there hay 
Deen an cruption, it was cortaiuly on that side: it is probable 
we shall never be able to learn whether there has been one or 
not, or at least to make ourselves masters of any of the par- 
ticulars relating to it; for events of that kind do not make 
such a poise in this ignorant and indolent country, as the 
plowing of an aloe or a gooseberry bush at Christmas does in 
England. Strombolo rises to a great height, our pilot says 
higher than Vesuvius; but I think he is mistaken. Both the 
captain and he agrec, that in clear weuther it is discoverable 
at the distance of twenty-five leagues, and that at night its 
flames are to be seen much farther; so that its visible horizon 
cannot be lees than 500 miles, which will require a very con- 
siderable elevation. 

‘The revenue these islands bring to the King of Naples is by 
no means inconsiderable. ‘They produce great quantities of 
alum, sulphur, nitre, ciunabar, und most sorts of fruit, par- 
ticularly raisins, currants, and figs, in great perfection; some 
of their wines are likewise much esteemed, particularly the 
Malvasia, well known over Europe. 
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The island of Lipari, from which all the rest take their 
name, is by much the largest as well as the most fertile. By 
the description of Aristotle, it appears that it was in his time 
what Strombolo is im ours, considered by sailors as a light- 
house, as its fires were never extinguished. It has not suf- 
fered from any subterraneous fires for many ages past, though 
it every where bears the marks of its furmer state. This is the 
jstand supposed by Virgil, who is one of our travelling com- 
panions, to be the habitation of Holus, but indeed all of them 
‘were formerly called Holian. As they were full of vast ca~ 
yerns, roaring with internal fires, the poets feigned that Auolus 
kept the winds prisoners here, and let them out at his plea~ 
sure. This allegorical fiction is of great use both to Virgil 
and Homer, when they want to make a storm, and forms no 
inconsiderable part of their machine A goddess has no- 
thing to do but take a flight to the Lipari islands, and A‘olus 
who was the very pink of courtesy, has always a storm ready 
at her command. 

Homer, indeed, departing sadly from his nsual dignity, sup- 
poses that Aolus kept the winds here, each tied up in their 
respective bags; and when any particular wind was de- 
manded, he made them u present of a bagful of it, to use at 
discretion, Some of the ancient historians (Diodorus, 1 think: 
a that this fable took its rise from « wise king namet 
Bolus, who, from observing the smoke of these burning 
islands, and other phenomena attending them, had learned to 
foretell the weather; and from thence was said to have the 
command of the winds. 

The forge of Vulcan, too, has been supposed by the poets to 
be placed in Hiera, one of these islands.» Virgil sends him 
here to make the celestial armour for Aineas, and gives a 
noble description of this gloomy habitation, where he found 
the Cyclops busy forging a thunder bolt for Jupiter, the account 
of which is very singular.t ‘This island is now called Vol- 


* Amid the Esperian and Sicilian flood, 
‘All black with smoke, a rocky island stood— 
The dark Vuleanian land, the region of the god. 
Here the grim Cyclops ply in vaults profound, 
The huge Rolian forge that thunders round : 
‘Th’ eternal anvils ring the dungeon o'er ; 
From side to side the fiery caverns roar—Xo, 
Beneath their bands, tremendous to survey ! 
Half rough, half formed, the dreadfal engine lay. 
Phree points of rain, three forks of hail conspire, 
‘Three armed with wind, and three were barb'd with fire; 
The mass they temper'd thick with livid rays, 
Fear, wrath, and terror, and the lightning’s blaze. —Prez, 
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cano, the same that is recorded to have been produced by fire 
in the time of the Republic. So that Virgil commits here a 
very great anachronism, in sending Vulcan toa place which at 
that time did vot exist, nor for many ages after. But this 
bold poetical license he amply repays us for by the fine des- 
cription he gives of it. These islands, he says, were called 
Valcanian as well as Acolian: 
‘YVotcani domus, ot Volcania nomine tellus. 

So that the change of the name from Hicra to Volcano was & 
very natural one. This is the island that Pliny calls Terasia ; 
and both Strabo and he gave an account of its productions. 

19¢h.—Found ourselves within half a mile of the coast of 
Sicily, which is low but finely variegated. ‘The opposite 
coast of Calabria is very high, and the mountains are covered 
with the finest verdure. It was almost a dead calm, our 
ship scarce moving half a mile in an hour, so that we had 
time to get a complete view of the famous rock of Seylla, on 
the Calabrian side, Cape Pylorus on the xicilian, and ‘ae cele- 
brated Straits of the Faro thaa ran between them. Whilst we 
were some miles distant from the entry of the straits, we 
heard the roaring of the current, like the noise of some large 
impetuous river confined between narrow banks. This in- 
creased in proportion as we advanced, till we saw the water 
in many places raised to a considerable height, and forming 
large eddies, or whirlpouls. ‘Lhe soain every other place was 
as smooth as glass. Our old pilut told us that he had often 
seen ships caught in these eddies, and whirled about with great 
rapidity, without obeying the helm in the smallest degree. 
‘When the weather is calm, there is little danger; but when 
the waves meet with this violent torrent, it makes a dreadful 
sea, Le says that there were five ships wrecked in this spot 
Jast winter, We observed that the current set exactly for the 
tock of Scylla, ond would infallibly have carried any thing 
thrown into it against that point; so that it was not without 
reason the ancients have painted it as an object of such terror. 
It is about a mile from the entry of the Faro, and forms a small 
promontory, which runs a little out to wea, and meets the 
whole force of the waters, as they come out of the narrowest 
part of the straits. The head of this promontory ia the famous 
teyllu. It most be owned that it does not altogether come up 
to the formidable description that Homer gives of it; the read- 
ing of which (like that of Shakspeare's Cliff) almost makes 
one’s head giddy. Neither is the passage so wondrous narrow 
and difficult ax he imakes it. Indeed, if. is probable that the 
breadth of it is ereatty increased siuce his time by the violent 
impetuosity of the current. -And this violence, too, must have 
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always diminished in proportion as the breadth of the channet 
increased. 

Our pilot says there are many small rocks that show their 
heads near the base of the large ones. These are probably the 
dogs that they described as howling rouad the monster Scylla. 
‘There are likewise many caverns that add greatly tv the nvise 
of the water, and tend still to increase the horror of the scene. 
The rock ig nearly 200 feet high. There is a kind of castle or 
fort built on its summit, and the town of Scylla or Sciglio, 
containing 300 or 400 inhabitants, stands on its south side, 
and gives the title of prince to a Calabrese family. 

‘As the current was directly against ua, we were obliged to 
lie-to for some hours till it turned. ‘Ihe motion of the water 
ceased for some time, but in a few minutes it turned m the op- 
posite direction, though not with such violence. We lay just 
Opposite to Cape Pylorus, where the lighthouse is now built. 
It is said, to have been thus named by Hannibal, in recom- 
pense to Pelorus his pilot, for having put him to death on this 
spot, ona falsc suspicion of his wanting to betray him; for 
seeing himeelf lundlocked on all sides, he thought that there 
was no escaping, and that Pelorus had been bribed to deliver 
him up; but as svon as he discovered the struits he repented of 
his rashness, aud xome yeurs afterwards erected ustatue here, 
in atonement to the manes of Pe Pomponius Mela tells 
this story, from whouce he draws two very wise inferences ; 
that Hannibal must have teu oxtremely passionate, and that 
he mew nothing at all of geography. Uthers deny this au- 
thority, and say it was named Pelorus from Uylases’ pilot, who 
was drowned uea to this place; but there cam be no sort 
of foundation for this conjecture, for Ulysses's whole crew 
were drowned at the same time, and he himvelf was driven 
through these straits mounted on the broken mast of his 
ship. It i, like most disputes among antiquaries, a matter of 
mighty little consequence, and I leave you at full liberty to 
choose which of the two accounts you please. 

From hence we had sn opportunity of observing a pretty 
large portion of Calabria, which formerly constituted a con- 
siderable part of that celebrated country known by the name 
of Great Greece, and looked upon as ove of the most fertile in 
the empire. Theso beautiful hills and mountains are covered 
with trees and brushwood to the very summit, and appear 
pretty much in the same state as some of the wilds of Ame- 
rica that are just beginning to be cultivated. Some little 
spots where the woods are cleared away, just serve tu show 
the natural fertility of the soil, aud what this country might 
be brought to, were industry and population encouraged; but 
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it still remains a good deat in the same situation as when the 
barbarous nations left it; and I believe it is hard to say whe- 
ther their tyrany or that of Spaiu has been the most oppressive. 
After the invasion of those nations, and during the time of the 
dark and barbarous ages, this country (like many others,) from 
the highest state of culture and civilisation, became a wild and 
barren wilderness, overgrown with thickets and forests; and 
indeed, since the revival of arts and agricalture, perhaps of all 
Europe this is the country that is profited the Jeast—retaining 
atill, both in the wildness of its fields and ferocity of ite in« 
habitants, more of the Gothic barbarity than is to be met with 
anywhere else, Some of these forests are of a vast extent, and 
absolutely impenetrable, and no doubt conceal in their thickets 
many valuable monuments of ancient magnificence. Of this, 
indeed, we have a very recent proof in the discovery of Paes 
tum, a Grecian city that had not been heard of for many ages ; 
till of late some of its lofty temples were seen over the tops of 
the woods, upbraiding mankind for their shameful neglect, and 
calling upon them to bring itonce more to light. Accordingly, 
curiosity, and the hopes of gain, a still more powerful motive, 
soon opened a passage, and exposed to view these valuable 
and respectable relics. But here it would be out of place to 
give you an account of them; I shall reserve that till my re~ 














Aa soon as our ship entered the current, we were carried 
along with great velocity towards Messina, which is twelve 
miles from the entry of the straits. However, as the passage 
widene in proportion as you advance, the current of conse~ 
quence becomes less rapid. At Messina, it is four miles broad. 
At the mouth of the straits, betwixt the promontories of Pelo- 
yug in Sicily and the Coda de Volpe (or the Fox's Tail) in 
Calabria, it appears scarcely to be a mile, Most of the ancient 
writers are of opinion that Sicily was formerly joined to the 
continent in this spot, and that the separation must have been 
made by some violent convulsion of the earth. Ifthisis trae, 
which indeed does not appear improbable, it must have hap- 
pened far heyond the reach of all historians, as none of them, 
at least that 1 have seen, pretend anything but conjecture for 
the foundation of their opinion. Indeed, Clandian (were credit 
to be given to poets) says positively, 





‘Trinacria quondam Italie pars una fuit, 
And Virgil, too, in his third AZueid, tells the same story: 


‘Heec loca vi quondam, et vasta couvulsa ruina, &e, 


‘he tullan shore, 
And fair Sicilia’s coast, were one, before 
‘An earthquake caused the faw—Darprw’s Virct,. 
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Pliny, Strabo, Diodorus, and many others, both historians 
and philosophers, are of the same sentiments, and pretend that 
the strata on the opposite side of the strait perfectly corres- 
pond; like the white rocks near Dover and Boulogne, which 
have given rise to an opmion of the same kind. However, 
the aimilarity in that case ia much more striking, to the eye at 
least, than in this. : Z 

‘The approach to Messina is the ‘finest that can be imagined; 
it is not so grand as that of Naples, but it is much more beau- 
tiful, and the quay exceeds any thing I have ever yet seen, 
even in Holland. It is built in the form of a crescent, and is 
surrounded by a range of magnificent buildings, four storeys 
high, and exactly uniform, for the space of an Italian mile. 
The street betwixt these and the sea is about 100 feet wide, 
and forms one of the most delightful walks in the world. 1t 
enjoys the freest air, and commands the most beautiful pros~ 
pect; it is only exposed to the morning sun, being shaded all 
‘the rest of the day by these buildings. Itis besides constantly 
refreshed by the cooling breeze from the straits; for the cur- 
rent of the water produces likewise a current in the air, that 
renders this one of the coolest habitations in Sicily, 

‘We cast anchor about four this afternoon, near the centre of 
thia enchanted semicircle, the beavty of which greatly de+ 
lighted us; but our pleasure was soon interrupted by a dis- 
covery that the name of one of our servants had been omitted 
in our bills of health, and an assurance from the captain that 
if he were discovered, we should certainly be obliged to per= 
form a long quarantine. Whilst we were deliberating upon 
this weighty matter, we observed a boat with the people of 
the health-office approaching vs. We had just time to get him 
wrapped up in a hammock, and shut down below the hatches, 
with orders not to stir in case of a search, and not to appear 
again above deck till he should be called. The poor fellow 
‘was obliged to keep in bis hole till it was dark, as onr consul, 
and some people of the health-office, stayed on hoard much 
longer than we could have wished; and we are still obliged 
to conceal him, for if he be discovered we shall probably get 
into a very bad scrape. They are particularly strict here in 
this respect, and indeed they have great reason to be 80, since 
this beautiful city was almost depopulated by the plague in 
the year 1743, when upwards of 70,000 people are said to 
have died in it and its district in the space ofa few months. 

We have now got on shore, aud are lodged in the most 
wretched of inns, although said to be a first-rate one for Sicily; 
‘but we are contented, for surely after bad ship-accommodation 
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and sea-sickness, any house will appear a palace, and any bit 
of dry land a patudize. 

T shal} send this olf by the post, which goes to-morrow for 
Naples, and shall continue frem day to day to give you some 
account of our transactions : trifling-as they are, there will 
probably be something new, and it will add greatly to the 
Pleasure of our expedition to think that it has contributed to 
your eutertainment. Adieu. Ever yours, &e. 


SICILY.—MESSINA. 


Messina, May 20. 


‘Ta harbour of Messina ia formed by a small Promontory, or 
neck of land that runs off from the east end of the city, and 
separates that beautiful basin, from the rest of the straits, 
‘The shape of this promontory is that of a reaping-hook, the 
curvature of which forms the harhour, and secures it from all 
winds. From the strikiug resemblance of its form, the Greeks, 
who never gave aname that did nut either deserile the object 
or express sume of its inost remarkable properties, culled this 
lace Zankle, or the sickle, and feigned that the sickle of Sa- 
urn fell on this spot and gave itits form. But the Latin, 
who were not quite so foud of fable, chauged its name to 
Messina (from messis, a harvest), because of the great fertility 
of its felds. It is certainly one of the safest harbours in the 
world after ships haye gut in, but it is likewise one of the 
most difficult of access. The celebrated gulf or whirlpool of 
Charybdis lies near to its entry, and often occasiona such su 
intestine and irregular motion in the water, that the helm loves 
most of its power, and the ships have great difticulty fo get in, 
even with the faireat wind that can blow. This whirlpool, 
I think, is probably formed hy the small promontory 1 have 
mentioned, which, contracting the straits in this spot, must 
necessarily increase the velocity of the current; but no doubt 
other causes, of which we are ignorant, concur, for this will 
‘by no menus account for all the appearances which it has pro- 
duced. The great noise occasioned by the tumultuous motion 
of the waters in this place, made tle ancients liken it toa 
voracious sea-monster, perpetually roaring for its prey ; and it 
has been represented by their authors as the most tremendoas 
passage in the world. ° Aristotle gives a long and formidable 
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description of it in his 125th chapter De ddmirandis, which 1 
find translated in an old Sicilian book I have got here. It 
begins, “Adeo profundum, horidumque spectaculum,” &e. ; 
but it is too long to describe. It is likewise described by 
Homer,a 12th of the Odyssey; Virgil,t 3d 3incid ; Lucretius, 
Ovid, Sallust, Seneca, as also by many of the old Italian and 
Sicilian poets, who all speak of it in terms of horror, and 
represent if as an object that inspired ferror even when looked 
on ata distmuce. It certainly is not uow so formidable, and 
very probably the violence of this motion, continued for so 
many ages, has by degrees worn smooth the ragged rocks and 
jutting shelves that may bave intercepted and confined the 
Waters. The breadth of the Straits, too, in this place, I make 
no doubt, is considerably enlarged. Indeed, from the nature 
of things it must be #0; the perpetual friction occasioned by 
the current must weur away the bank on each side, and en- 
large the bed of the water. 

The vessels in this passage were obliged to go as near ag 











* Dire Seylta there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the decp with storms ; 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
Phe rough rock roars, tumultuous boil the waves— 
"They toss, they foam, a wild confusion raise, 
‘Like waters bubbling o'er tho fiery blaze; 
Eternal mists obscure the serial plain, 
‘And high above the rock she sponts the main, 
When in her gulfs the rushing sca subsides, 
She drains the ocean with her refluent tides, 
‘The rock rebellows with s thundering sound ; 
Deep, wond'rous deep, below appears the ground.—Porr, 





+ That realm of old, a ruin huge, was rent 
In longth of ages from the continent. 
With force convulsive burst the isle away ; 
‘Through the dread opening broke the thundering sea, 
At once the thundering sea Sicilia tore, 
‘And sunder'd from the fair Hesperian hore ; 
‘And atill the neighbouring coasts and towns divides 
With ecanty channels and contracted tides, 
Fierce to the right tremendous Sey!la roars, 
Charybdis on the left the tlood devonrs: 
Thrice swallow'd in her womb subsides the ea, 
Deop, deep es hel}, and thrice she spouts away, 
From her black bellowing gulfs disgorged on high, 
Waves after waves that dash against the eky.— Pitt. 

B 
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possible to the coast of Calabria, in order to avoid the suction 
occasioned by the whirling of the waters in this vortex; by 
which means, when they came fo the narrowest and most 
rapid part of the straits, betwixt Cape Pylorus and Scylla, 
they were in great danger of being carried upon that rock. 
From whence the proverb stil] applied to those who in at- 
tempting to avoid one evil fall into another— 


Incidit in Scyltam, cupiens vitare Charybdim. 


There is a fine fountain of white marble on the quay, repre= 
senting Nepture holding Scylla and Charybdis chained under 
the emblematical figures of two sea-mousters, as represented 
by the poets. : 

‘The little neck of land, forming the harbour of Messina, is 
strongly fortified. ‘The citudel, which is indeed a very fine 
work, is built on that part which connects it with the main 
jand.” The farthermost point, which rung out to sea, in de- 
fended by four small forts, which command the entry into the 
harbour, Betwixt. these lie the lazaret, and a lighthouse to 
warn sailors of their approuch to Charybdis, as that other on 
Cape Pylorus is intended to give them notice of Scylla. 

tt ig probably from these light-houses (by the Greeks called 
phavai) that the whole of this celebrated strait has been deno- 
minated the Furo of Messina. 

There are_a number of galleys and galiots in this beautiful 
harbour, which still add greatly to its beauty. ‘Three of these 
sajled this morning, in order fo cruise round the island, and 
to protect it from the sudden invasiona uf the barbarians, who 
sre often very troublesome on the xouth coust. ‘These vessels 
male a very’ picturesque uppearance as they went out of the 
harbour ; their oars moving all together with the greatest re- 
gularity. I think there are nine or ten men to each oar; and, 
indeed, it appears to be the hardest work you can imagine. 
They ail rise every stroke of the oar, and wheu they pull, they 
almost throw themselves on their backs, and seem to exert 
their utmost force. These wrotches are chained to their oars, 
and sleep every night on the bare benches, without anything 
to throw over tum. Yet, what is strange, notwithstanding 
all the misery they suffer, I am told there wag never known an 
instance of any of them putting theanselyes to death. They 
often, indced, confer that favour upon one another, but it is 
only in their quarrels, and by no means out of kinduers. In a 
company of Euglish in the sane circumstances, promotion 
would probably go on mach faster, as there would be no want 
of vacancies, provided only ropes aud knives were to be had. 

‘We intended this morning to have paid our respects to the 
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Prince of Villa Franca, the governor, and to have delivered 
our letters; but he is gone to his country-house, and as ther 
are n0 carriages to be had, we are obliged to wait his arrival, 
in town, which will probably be to-morrow or next day. 

We are sti!) under a good deal of uneasiness about our ser- 
vant, and are obliged to conceal him carefully from the people 
of the health-oflice, who seem to haunt us, as we have met 
them this morning iu all our walks. Were he to be discovered, 
perhaps eome of us might have the pleasure of making a little 
voyage on board one of those galleys for our amusement, In- 
deed, the captaiu of the ship, poor fellow, would run the 
greatest risk, whe is obliged to answer for every person on 
board. We shall leave this place as soon as possible; for I 
do not believe there js much more to be sven about it. 

20th, at night.—After dinner, our deputy-consul (a Sicilian) 
carried us to several couvents, where we were received by 
the nung with great politeness and affability. We convera 
with them fur some hours through the grate, and found some 
of them by uo means deficient either in point of knowledge or 
sprightliness; but none of them had sincerity enough (which 
we met with in Portugal more than once) to acknowledge 
the unhappiness of their situation. All pretended to be happy 
and contented, and declared they would not change their 
prison for the most brilliant situation in life. However, some 
of them had a soft melancholy in their countenances, that 
gave the lie to their words; and I ane perauaded, in a téte-a- 
téte, and on a more intimate acquaintance, they would have 
told a very different story. Several of them are extremely 
handsome, but, indeed, 1 think they always appear so; and £ 
am. very certain, from frequent experience, that there is no 
artificial ornament, or studied embellishment whatever, that 
can produce half so strong an effect, as the modest and simple 
attire of a pretty young pun, placed behind a double iron 
grate. To see an amiable, unaffected, and unadorned person, 
that might have been an honour and an ornament to society, 
make a voluntary resignation of her charms, and give up the 
world and its pleasures, for a life of fasting and mortification, 
it cannot fail to move our pity; 


And pity melts the mind to love. 


There is another consideration which tends much to increase 
these feclings ; that is, our total incapacity ever to alter her 
situation. The pleasure of relieving an object in distress is 
the only refuge we have against the pain which the sceing of 
that object occasions; but here this is utterly denied us, and. 
we feel with sorrow 4hat pity is all we can hestow. 
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From these, and the like reflections, a man generally feels 
himeelf in bad spirits after conversing with amiable puns. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible, without a heavy heart, to leave 
the grate, that inexorable and impenetrable barrier. At last 
we took our leave, expressing our happiness in being admitted 
0 near them, but at the same time depioring our misery at 
seeing them for ever removed at so immeasurable a distance 
from us. They were mach pleased with our visit, and begged 
we would repeat it every day during our stay at Messina; but 
this might prove dangerous. 

‘On leaving the convent, we olserved a great concourse of 
people on the top of a high hill, at some distance from the 
The consnl told us it was the celebration of a great 
festival in honour of St. Francis, and was worth our going to 
seo. Accordingly, we arrived just as the saint made his ap- 
pearance. He wus carried through the crowd with vast cere- 
mony, and received the homage of the pecple with a becoming 
dignity; after which he was again Jodged in hia chapel, where 
he performs a number of miracles every day, to all those who 
have abundance of moxey and abundance of faith. His minis- 
tera, however, are only a set of poor greasy capuchins, who, 
indeed, do not seem to have enriched themselves in his service. 
Tn general, he is but a shabby master, if one may judge by the 
tattered clothes of his servants ; and St. Benedict, who does not 
pretend to half his sanctity, beats him all to nothing. The 
people continued to dance in soft an measures till after 
sunset, when they retired. Many of the country girls are ex- 
tremely handsome, and dance with a good grace. The youn 
fellows were all in their Sunday’s clothes, and made a goo 
appearance. The assembly room was a fine green plain on 
the top of the hill. It pleased us very much, and put us in 
mind of some of ‘Theocritus’s descriptions of the Sicilian plea- 
sures. But ‘Thevcritus, if he could have raised up his head, 
would probably have been a goud deal puzzled what to make 
of the shabby figure of St. Francis, marching through amongst 
them with such majesty and solemnity. Another part of the 
ceremony, tuo, would Liave greatly alarmed him, as indeed it 
did us, The whole court before the church was surrounded 
With a triple row of small irou cannon, about six inches long ; 
these were charged to the muzzle, and rammed very hard; 
after which they were set close to each other, and a train laid, 
that completed the communication through the whole namber, 
which must have exceeded 200). Fire was eet to the train, 
and in two or three minutes the whole were discharged hy a 
running fire, the reports following one another so quick, that 
it wan impossible for the car tu individualise them. The effect 
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‘was very grand; but it would have been nothing without the 
fine echo from the high mountains on each side of the straits, 
which prolonged the sound for some cousiderable time after 
the firing was finished. 

‘The view from the top of this hill is beautiful beyond des- 
cription, The straits appear like a vast majestic river flowing 
slowly betwixt two ridges of mountains, and opening by de- 
grees from its narrowest point, till it swells to the size of an 
ocean; its banks, at the same time, adorned with rich corn- 
fields,’ vineyards, orchards, towns, villages, and churches, 
The prospect is terminated on each side by the tops of high 
mountains covered with wood. 

‘We observed in our walks to-day many of the flowers that 
are much esteemed in our gardeus, and others, oo, that we 
ure not acquainted with, Larkspur, flus Adonis, Venus’s 
looking-glass, hawksweed, and very fine lupins, grow witd 
over ul} these mountains. They have likewise a variety of 
flowering shrubs: particularly oue in great plenty, which I do 
not recollect ever to have seen before; it bears w beautiful 
round fruit of a bright shinmg yellow. | They call it #2 pomo 
dora, or golden apple. All the ‘tields about Messina are co- 
vered with the richest white clover, intermixed with a variety 
of aromatic plants, which perlume the air, and reuder their 
walks exceedingly delightful. But what is remarkable, we 
were moxt sensible of this perfume when walking ou the hare 
bour, which is at the greatest dista from these fields, J 
inentioned this peculiarity to a Messivexe geutleman, who 
tells me, that the sal€ produced here by the heat of the sun, 
emits a grateful odour, sumething like violets, and it is that 
probably which perfomes the sea-shore. On consulting Fax 
zello De rebus Siculis, 1 find he takes notice of 
gularity, and likewise observes, that the 
las a viscous or glutinous quality, which by degrees cements 
the sand and gravel together, and at last consvlidates them to 
the solidity of rock. 

‘There are fine shady walks on all sides of Messina, some 
of these ran along the eea-shore, and are fur ever fanned by 
the cooling breeze from the straits. The honses are large, and 
most of the articles of life are cheap and iu plenty, particu- 
larly fish, which are reckoned better here than any Where else 
in the Mediterranean. The hire of ludgings is next to no- 
thing; almost one-half of that noble range uf buildiugs 1 have 
described being absolutely uninhabited since the desolation of 
1743; so that the proprietors are glad to get tenants ou any 
terms. It now occurs tu me that from all these considerations, 
there is no place I have seeu so admirably calculated for the 
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residence of that flock of valetudinarians, which every autumn 
leave our country with the swallows in search of warm cli- 
mates. I have been inquiring with regard to their winter 
season, and find all agree that in general it is much preferable 
to that of Naples. They allow they have sometimes heavy 
rain for two or three weeks, but it never lasts longer; and be- 
sides, they have always some fair hours every day, when 
people can go out for exercise; for the moment the rain is 
over, the walks are dry, the soil being a light gravel. 

‘The advantages of Messina over Naples in other respects, I 
think, are considerable. At Naples there are no walks; and 
the trath is, they have no occasion for them, no more indeed 
than they have for legs; for you know as well as I, that walk- 
ing there is little less infamons than stealing ; and any person 
that makes use of his limbs is looked upon as a blackguard, 
and despised by all good company. The rides, too, are all at 
‘a great distance, and you are obliged to go some miles on 
streets and pavemeat before you get into the country ; besides 
passing the vile grotto of Pausillippe, where you are in danger 
of being blinded and stifted with dust. There are seldom any 
public diversions here ; the attending of which at Naples, and 
complying with their bad hours, does often more than coun- 
teract all the benefit obtaincd from the climate, That detes- 
table practice of gaming, tuo, is by no means so prevalent 
here; which from the anxiety if occasions to the mind, and 
Jassitude to the body, must he death to all hectie people, 
weak breasts, or delicate nerves. J could gay much more on 
this subject, bat as FE have many of these circumstances only 
from the report of the inhabitants, it makes me more diffident 
than if I had known them from my own experience. 

We found our banker, Mr. M——, a very sensible man, and 
spent some hours with him, both this morning and evening, 
very agreeably. He hag given us some aceount of the police 
of the country, the most singolar, perhaps, of any in the 
world; to such a degree, indeed, that I shall not venture to 
tell it to you till Ihave tulked it over with some other people, 
to see if the accounts agree ; though, from the character that 
gentleman bears, both here and at Naples, ke is as good au- 
thority as any in the island. 

The Prince of Villa Franca is arrived, so that we shall pro- 
ably have our audience to-morrow morning. Adieu. We 
are just going to sup upon steaks made of the pesce spada, or 
sword-fish, which are caught in great plenty in these seas.— 
The sword of this one is upwards of four feet long, and a for- 
midable weapon it is—not unlike a Highland broad-sword.— 
‘This fish, when cut, bears a perfect resemblance to flesh—so 
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mach, that none of us doubted it was beef-steaks they were 


dressing for us, and expressed our surprise at finding that dish 
in Sicily. Good night, 


SICILIAN BANDITST.—FA’ 





MORGANA. 


2)st.—We are just returned from the prince’s. He received us 
with much politeness, but with a good deal of state. He of+ 
fered us the use of his carriages, as there are vone to be hired, 
and in the usual style desired to know in what he could be of 
service to us. We told him (with an apology for our abrupt 
departure) that we were obliged to set off to-morrow, and 
begged his protection on our joumey. He replied, that he 
would give orders for guards to nttend us, that should be ar 
swerable for every thing; that we need give ourselves no fur- 
ther trouble ; that whatever number of mules we had oceasion 
for, should be ready at the door of the im, at any hour we 
ehould think proper tu appoint: he added, that we might en- 
firely rely on those guards, who were people of the most de~ 
terniined resolution, as well as the most approved fidelity, and 
would not fail to chastise on the spot any person who should 
presume tu impose on us. 

Now, who do you think these (rusty guards ure composed 
of? Why, of the most daring and most hardened villains, 
perhaps, that ure to be met with upon carth, who, in 
any other country, would have been broken upon the wheel, or 
hung in chains, but are here publicly protected, and univer- 
sally feared and respected. It was this part of the police of 
Sicily that 1 was afraid tu give you an accomnt of: but I have 
now conversed with the prince's people ou the subject, and 
they have confirmed every circumstance Mr, M. made me ac= 
quainted with. 

He told me, that in this east part of the island, called Van 
Demoni (from the devils that are suppused to iuhabit Mount 
tna), it has ever been found impracticable to extirpate the 
banditti; there being numberless caverns and subterraneous 
passages in that mountain, where no troops could possibly pur- 
aue them: that besides, ag they ure known to be perfectly de- 
termined and resolute, never failing to fake a dreadfal revenge 
on all who have offended them, the I'rince of Villa Franca has 
embraced it, not only as the safest, but also as the wisest and 
most politic scheme, to become their declared patron and pro- 
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him. The priest assured him that he had not then so large 8 
gam, but that if he would return in a few days, it should be 
ready for him. The other replied, that he was efraid to return 
to his brother with this answer, and desired that he would by 
all means keep out of his way, at least till such time as hehad 
pacified him, otherwise he could not be answerable for the 
eonsequences. As bad fortune would have it, the very next 
day the priest and the robber met in a very narrow road; the 
former fell a-trembling as the latter approached, aud at last 
dropped on his knees and begged for mercy. ‘The robber aa- 
tonished at his behaviour, desired to know the cause of it. 
The trembling priest answered, “if denaro, il denaro—the 
money, the money; but send your brother to-morrow, and 

ou shall have it.” The haughty rubber assured him that he 

lisdained taking money of a poor priest; adding, that if am 
of bis brothers had been low enough to muke such a demand, 
he himself was ready to advance the sum. The priest then 
acquainted him with the the had received the preceding 
night from his brother by bis order, assuring him, that if he 
had been master of the sum, be should immediately have sup- 
plied it. “ Well,” says the robber, “1 will now convince you 
whether my brother or I are most to he believed; you shall go 
with me to his house, which is but a few miles distant.” On. 
their arrival before the dvor, the robber called on his brother, 
‘who, never suspecting the discovery, immediately came to the 
balcony; but on perceiving the priest, he began to make ex 
euses for his conduct. The robber told him there was no ex~ 
cuse to be made; that he only desired to know the fact, whe- 
ther he had gone to borrow money of that priest in his name 
or not? On his owning he had, the robber with deliberate 
coolness lifted his blunderbuss to his shoulder, and shot him 
dead; and, turning to the astonished priest, “ You will now 
be persuaded,” said he, “thut I had no intention of robbing 
you at least.” 

You may now judge how happy we must be in the company 
of our guards. Y don't know but this very hero may be one 
of them, as we are assured they are two of the most intrepid 
and resolute fellows in the island. I will not close this letter 
till I give you sume account of our journey. In the mean 
time, adien. We are going to take a touk at te churches and 
public buildings: Lut with these I shall trouble you very little. 

2st, at xight.—We have been well entertained, both from 
what we have seen and heard. We used to admire the dex- 
terity of some of the divers at Naples, when they went to the 
depth of forty-eight or fifty fect, and could not conceive how 
a man could remain three minutes under water without draw- 
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ing breath; but these are nothing to the feats of one Colas, a 
native of this place, who is said to have lived for several days 
in the sea, without coming to land, and from thence got the 
surname of Pesce, or the fish. Some of the Sicilian authors 
affirm that he caught fish merely by his agility in the water; 
and the credulous Kircher asserts that he could walk across 
the straits at the bottom of the sea. Be that as it will, he 
was so much celebrated for swimming and div: that one of 
their kings (Frederic) came on purpose to see him perform; 
which royal visit proved fatal to poor Pesce ; for the king, af 
ter admiring his wonderful force and agility, had the cruelty 
to propose his diviug near the gulf of Charybdis; and to tempt 
him the more, threw ina large golden cop, which was to be 
his prize, should he bring it up. Pesce ninde two attempts, 
and astonished the spectators by the time he remained under 
water; but in the third it is thought he was caught by the 
whirlpool, as he never appeared more; and his body is said to 
have been found some time afterwards near Taurominum 
(about thirty miles distant)}—it having been observed that 
what is swallowed up by Charybdis is carried south by the 
current, and thrown out upon that coast. On the contrary, 
nothing wrecked here was ever carried through the straits, or 
thrown out on the north side of Sicily, unless we believe what 
Homer says of the ship of U 

We have been again to tike a view of the Straits at this 
famous whirlpool, and are more aud more conviuced that it 
must be infinitely diminished ; iudeed, in comparison of what 
it was, almost reduced to nothing. ‘The sea appeared to have 
no extraordinary motion there, and ships and boats seemed to 
passit with case. Wheu we compare this its present state with. 
the formiduble description of so many ancient authors, poets, 
historians, and philosophers, it appears indeed not improbable 
that this island has been torn frow the continent by some vio-~ 
Jent convulsion, and that near to this spot luge caverns have 
been opened, which, drinking in the waters in one course of 
the current, and t g then out in the other, may perhaps 
im some measure account for the phenomena of Charybdis. I 
find it described both by Homer aud Virgil, as alternately 
swallowing upand throwing out every object that approached 
its Now, is it uot probable that these cavers in process of 















































* Dextrum Scylla latus, evum implacata Charybdis 
Olsidet, atquo imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in obruptum fluetus, rususque sub anraz 
Eriget alternos, et sidera yerberat unda. 
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time have been in a great meagure filled up by the immense 
quantities of rocks, eand, gra that were perpetually 
carried in by the foree of the current? I own I am not quite 
satisfied with this solution, but at present I cannot think of a 
better. The fact, however, is certain, that it must have been 
a dreadful object even in Virgil’s time, else he never would 
have made Aeneas und his fleet perceive its effects at #0 great 
a distance, aud immediately rau ont to sea to avoid it; nor 
would he have made Helenus at such pains to caution him 
against thet dangerous gulf, and advise him rather to make 
the whole tour of Sicily than attempt to pass it. Indeed, it 
ia so often mentioned both in the voyage of Adneas and Ulysses, 
and always in such frightful terms, that we cannot doubt of its 
having heen a very terrible object.* 

After seeing the beautiful harbour of Messina, we have 
found nothing nich worthy of notice im the city, Some of 
the churches are handsome, and there are a few tolerable 
paintings. One ceremony, from the account they give of if, 
i should like much to have seon—the celebration of the feast of 
the Vara. If appears, ingular exbilition, 
and Tam heartily sorry it does vot happen at this season, in 
order to the more diguified appearance of the Virgin Mary on 
this eecasion, they have mvented a very curious machine, 
which 1 am told represents heaven, or at least a part of it. 
Tt is of a hu ad move ul the street with vast 
pomp aud ¢ ' the ccutre ia the principal figure, 
which represents the Virgin; and a Jiltle higher, there are 
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* Sencea gives this account of it in a Jetter to Lucillus :—* Seyl- 
Jom saxunt exe, et quidem terribile x: ibws optime acio; 
Charybdis an rexpoudeat fabulis perseribi mihi desidero, fc nos 
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three others to denote the Trinity. Round these there are a 
namber of wheels, said to be of a very curious construction, 
Every wheel contains a legion of angels, according to their 
different degrees of preeedence—seraphim, cherubim, and 
powers. ‘Thesv are represented by a great number of beautiful 
litle children, all glittering in clothes of gold and silver tissue, 
with wings of painted feathers fixed to their shoulders. When 
the mavhiue ix set in motion, all these whecls move round, and 
the different choirs of angels continue in a constant flutter, 
singing ujahs ronnd the ‘frinity and the Virgin during 
the whole of the procession, and are said to make a most 
beautiful appearence, ‘Uh ull I could leara of this singular 
show, neither were we adinitted to see the machine; conscious, 
T suppose, of the ridicule of which it is susceptible, they did 
not chuose to unveil ve stered au object to the eyes of heretics 
‘This igkind ba: vt fmoux for the celebration of its 
feacte, ove 1} us modern times, ‘They spare 
¥ have a large share both of supersti- 

never fail to produce something either 
The feast of St. Resolia ut Pa- 
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and for many ages past has been reduced to a perfect caput 
mortuun. The superstitious tyranny of Spain has not only 
destroyed the national spirit of its own inhabitants, but like- 
wise that of every other country which has fallen under its 
power. Adieu. Ever yours. 

P.S.—Apropos! There is one thing I had almost forgot, and 
I never should have forgiven myself. Do you know the most 
extraordinary phenomenon in the world is often observed near 
to this place? I laughed at it at first, as you will do, but I 
am now convinced of its reality; and I am prrenaded, too, 
that if ever it had been thoroughly examined by a philoso- 
phical eye, the natural cause must long ago have been 
assigned. 

It has often been remarked, both by the ancients and 
moderns, that in the heat of summer, after the sea and air 
have been much agitated by the winds, and a perfect calm 
succeeds, there appeurs, abuut the time of dawn, im that part 
of the heaven over the straits, a great variety of singular 
forms, some at rest, and some moving about with great 
velocity. These forms, in proportion as the light increases, 
aeem to become more acrinl, till at last, some time before 
sunrise, they entirely disappear 

‘he Sicilians represent th 


as the most beautifal sight in 
nature; Leanti, one of latest and best writers, came 
here on purpose to sce He the heavens appeared 
crowded with a variety of obj he ientions palaces, 
woods, gardens, &c., besides the figures of men and other 
animals that appear in motion amongst them, No doubt, the 
imagination must be greatly siding in furming this acria) 
creation; but as xo many of their authurs, both ancient aud 
modern, agree in the fact, and give au account of it from their 
own observation, there certainly must be some foundation for 
the story. There is owe Giardini, a Jesuit, who has lately 
written a treatise on this phenomencu, but I have not been 
able to find it: the celebrated Messinese Gallo has likewise 
published something on this interestin ; if T can pro- 
cure either of them in the island, you shall have a more perfect: 
account of it. ‘Ie common people, according to custom, 
give the whole merit to the devil; snd indeod it is by much 
the shortest and easiest way of accounting fur it. Those 
who prefend to he plilusophers, and refuse hin this honony, 
are greatly puzzled what to make of it ‘They think it may 
be owing to some uncommon refraction or reflection of the 
rays, from the water of the straits, which, as it is ut that 
time carried about in a variety of eddies and vortices, must 
consequently, aay they, make a variety of appearances on any 
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medium where it is reflected. This, I think, is nonsense, or at 
least very near it; and till they can say no more to the pur- 
pose, I think they had much better have left it in the hands of 
the old gentleman. I suspect it is something of the nature of 
our aurora borealis, and like many of the great phenomena of 
nature, depends upon electrical causes; which, in future ages, 
T have little doubt, will be found to be ay powerful an agent 
in regulating the universe, as gravity is in this age, or as the 
subtle fluid was in the last. 

The electrical fluid, in this country of volcanoes, is probably 
produced in a much greater quantity than in any other. The 
air, strongly impregnated with this matter, and confined be« 
twixt two ridges of mountains—at the same time exceedingly 
agitated from below by the violence of the current, and the 
impetuous whirling of the waters—may it not be supposed 
to produce a variety of appearances? And may not the 
lively Sicilian imaginations, animated by a beiief in demons, 
and all the wild offspring of superstition, give these appear- 
ances as great a variety of forms? Remember, 1 do not say 
itis so; and hope yet to have it in my power to give you @ 
a better account of this matter. THowever, if you should sup- 
pose me in this story, or in any future one T inay tell you, to 

inclined to the fabulous, you will be pleased to remember 
that I am now in the country of fable; this island having 

iven rise to more, perhaps, except Greece, than all the world 

eside. You have, therefore, ouly to suppose that these 
regions are still contagious; and cali to mind that Mount 
JAstna has ever been the great mother of monsters and 
chimeras, both in the ancient and modern world. However, 
I shall, if possible, keep free of the infection, and entertain 
yon only with such subjects as fall under my own observation. 
But, indeed, from what I have already heard of that wonder- 
fut mountain, the most moderate account of it would appear 
highly fabulous to all such as are unacquainted with objects 
of this kind. Adieu. We think of setting off to-morrow by 
daybreak. am sorry it has not been a storm, that we might 
have had a chance of seeing Pandemonium reared over our 
heads, and all the devils at work around it. 

I shall leave this to be sent by the first post, and shall write 
you again from Catania, if we escape unkuré frum all the 
perils of tna. Adieu. 
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RUINS OF TAUROMINUM. 





Giardini, near Taurominum, May 22. 


We have had a delightful journey, and if all Sicily be but as 
agreeable, we shall not repent of cur expedition. We left 
Messina early this morning, with six males for ourselves and 
servants, and two fur our baggage. This train, I assure you, 
makes no contemptible appearance ; particularly when you 
call to mind our frout and rear guard, by far the most conspi- 
cuous part of it. These are two great drawcansir figures, 
armed cap-ii-pie, with a broad hanger, two enormous pistols, 
and a long arynebass: this they kept cocked and ready for 
action in all suspicious places; where they recoanted abun- 
dance of wonderful stories of robberies and murders, some of 
them with such very minute circumstances, that I am fally 
persuaded they themselves were the principal actors. How= 
ever, I look upon our situation as perfectly secure; they pay 
‘us great respect, and take the utmost pains that we shall not 
be imposed upon. Indeed, I think they impose upon every 
body except us; for they tax the bills aceording to their plea- 
sure; and such cheap ones I never paid before. To day’s 
dinner for eleven meu, (our three muleteers included), and 
feeding for ten mules and horses, did not amount to half-a- 
guinea; and although we pay them high (an ounce a-day 
each), yet Lam persnaded they save us at least one half of it 
on our bills. They entertained us with some of their feats, and 
make uo scruple of owning their having put several people to 
death; but add, * Mas tutti, tutti honvrabitmente”—that is to 
say, they did not do it ina dastardly manuer, nor without just 
provocation. 

The sea-coast of Sicily is very rich ; the sides of some of the 
mountains are highly cultivated, and present the most ngree- 
able aspect that can be imagiued—corn, wine, oil, and silk, all 
mixed together, and in the greatest abundance. However, 
the cultivated part is but small in proportion to what is lying 
waste, and only serves to show the great fertility of this 
island were it peopled and in industrious hands. The sides of 
the road are covered with a variety of flowers and of flowering 
shrubs, some of tlem exceedingly beautiful. The encloaures 
are many of them fenced with hedges of the Indian fig or 
prickly pear, as in Spain and Portugal; and our guides assure 
us, that in many of the parcked ravines rund Aetna, there are 
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plenty of trees which produce both cinnamon and pepper j not 
fo strong, they allow, as those of the spice islands, but which 
are sold to the merchants at a low price, by a set of banditti 
‘who dress themselves like hermits. These spices are mixed 
with the true pepper and cinvamon from the Indies, and sent 
over all Europe. 

The road from Messina to this place is extremely romantic. 
It lies the whole way along the coast, and commanda the view 
of Calabria, and the south part of the straits, covered with 
chebees, galleys, galliots, and a quanty of fishing-boats. ‘The 
view on the right hand is confined by high mountains, on the 
very summits of which they have built several considerable 
towns and villages, which, with their churches and steeples, 
make a very picturesque appearance. ‘They have choeen this 
clevated situation, I suppose, with a donble view—to protect 
thent both from their enemies, and from the violent heat of the 
climate. ‘flix furenoon we found it excessive, but had the 
finest swimming in the world before dinner, which kept us 
cool aud fresh for all the rest of the day. We have besides 
provided ourselves with umbrellas, without which, at thia 
keason, travelling would be impracticable. 

Dutwixt this place and Messina, a little to the right, lie the 
mountains formerly called the Nebrodes; and likewise the 
mountain of Neptnns which is reckoned the highest of that 
chain. It is celebrated for a gulf or crater on its summit, 
from whence, at particular times, there issues an exceedin, 
cold wind, with such violence that it is difficult to approac 
it. Iwas sorry to. pass this singular mountain, but it would 
have deluyed us a day or two to visit it, and we are hastening 
‘with impatience to a'mauch greater object: it is now named t 
munte Scaderiv, aud is said to be so high that the Adriatic can 
ve seen from its summit, From the description they give of it, 
it appears evidently to be an old voleano, ‘The Nisso takes 
its rise from this mountain—a river renowned in antiquity for 
the gold found in its chaunel, for which reason it was by the 
Greeks called Chrysothoas. It is said that the remains of the 
it gold mines are still to be seen near the source of this 
but the modern masters of Sicily have never been en- 
torprising enough to explore them. It was on this charming 
coast where the Hocks of Apollo were kept by his daughters, 
Piuvthusa and Lampetie; the seiziug of which, by Ulysses! 
companions, proved the cause of their deaths, and of all his 
subsequent misfortunes. The mountain of Tauromina is very 
high and steep, and the road ap to it is exceedingly rugged. 

‘Lhis once famous city is now reduced to an imsiguificant 
borough; yet even these small remains give a high idea of its 
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former magnificence. The theatre, 1 think, ia accounted the 
largest in the world. It appears to me greatly superior to 
that of Adrian’s vill2 near Rome. It is entire enough to give 
a very tolerable idea of the Roman theatre, and indeed as- 
tonishes by its vastness; nor T perceive how any voice 
would extend through the prodigious number of people it must 
have contained. I paced about one quarter of it, over the 
boxes that were intended for the women, which isnot near the 
outward circle of all; the rest is so broken that I could getno 
farther, It measured about 120 ordinary steps, so that you 
may conceive the greatness of the whole. ‘The seats front 
Mount Etna, which makes a glorious uppearance from this 
place, and no doubt has often diverted their attention from the 
scene. It arises from an immense base, and mounts equally 
on all sides to its summit. It is just now throwing out vo- 
Jumes of white smoke, which do not rise in the air, but seem 
to roll down the side of the mountain Jike a vast torrent. ‘The 
ascent of Actna ou each side is computed at about 30 miles, 
and the circumference of its base at 150, 1 think it does not 
appear to be #0 much ; but I shall probably be enabled to give 
you a fuller account of it afterwards. 

After admiring the great theatre of Taurominum, we went 
to examine the Nuumaclia, aud the reservoira for supplying it 
with water. About 150 paces of one side of the wall of the 
Naumachia remains; but as thi not complete, there is no 
judging of its vrigival dimensions. ‘Ihia is vupposed to have 

een a large square, enclosed with strong walls, and capable 
of being filled with water on occasion, intended for the ex- 
hibition of sea-fights and ail naval exercises. There were four 
reservoirs for supplying this with water. All are upon the 
same grand scale. One of these is almost entire; it is sup- 
ported by a great number of strong pillars in the same manner 
as those of Titus’s baths at Rome, aud several others you may 
have seen in Italy. I would dwell longer on objects of this 
kind, but I am persuaded descriptions cau give but a very im- 
perfect idea of them; and te mark out the precise dimeusions 
with a mathematical exactness, where there is nothing very 
remarkable, must surely be but a dry work, both to the writer 
and reader. I shall therefore content mysel€ (I hope it will 
content you too) with endeavouring to communicate, as entire 
as possible, the same impression I myself shall receive, without 
descending too much (o particulars, or fatiguing myself or you 
with the mensuration of antique walls, merely because they 
are such,except where there is indecd something both striking 
and different from what has already been described in Italy. 

I own I despair of euccess ; few taings I believe in writing 
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being more difficult than thus s'emparer de Pimagination—to 
seize, to make ourselves masters of the reader's imagination, 
to carry it along with us through every scene, and make it in 
@ manner congenia! with our own—every prospect opening 
upon him with the eame light, and arising in the same colours, 
and at the same instant, foo, as upon us; for where descrip- 
tions fail in this, the pleasure of reading them must be very 
trivial. Now, perhaps, this same journal style is the most fu- 
vourabje of any to produce these effects. It is at least the 
most agreeable to the writer, who never has his subject to 
seek, but needs only recollect what has passed since he has 
laid down the pen, and travel the day over again; and if he 
travels it to good purpose, it ought to be equally agreeable to 
the reader, too, who thercby becomes one of the party, and 
bears a share in all the pleasures of the journey, without suf- 
fering from the fatignes of it. 

One of my great difficulties, I sce, will be the finding proper 
places to write in, for the inns are altogether execrable, and 

there is no such thing as getting a room to one’s self. I am 
just now writing on the end of a barrel, which I chose rather 
than the table, as it is farther removed from noise. 1 must 
therefore entreat you, once for all, to excuse incorrectness and 
want of method. How can one be methodical upon a barrel ? 
It has ever been the most declared enemy to method. You 
might as well expect a sermon from Bacchus, or a coherent 
speech from our friend Lord ——~ after he has finished the third 
bottle. You will be pleased, then, just to take things as they 
oceur. Were | obliged tobe strictly methodical, { should bave 
no pleasure in wriling you these letters; and then, if my powi- 
tion ig just, you could Nave no pleasure in reading them. 

Our guards have procured us beds, though sot in the town 
of Taurominum, but in Giardini, a village at the foot of the 
mountain on which it stands. The people are extremely 
attentive, and have procured us an excellent supper and 
good wine, which now waits—but shall wait no longer. 
Adieu. To-morrow we intend to climb Mount /:tna on this 
(its east) side, if we find it practicable, Ever yours. 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT ETNA. 


Catania, May 2A. 


I am already almost two days in arrears. Yesterday we 
-were so wuch fatigued with the abominable roads of Mount 
HEtna, that I was not able to wield a pen; and to-day, I 
assure you, has by no means been a day of rest: however, I 
must not delay any longer, otherwise I shall never be able to 
make up my lee way. Iam afraid you will suffer more from 
the fatigues of the journcy than J at first apprehended. 

We left Giardini at five o'clock. About halfa mile farther 
the first region of Mount tua begins, aud here they have set 
up the stafue of a saint, for having prevented the lava from 
running up the mountain of Taurominum, and destroying ‘the 
adjacent country; which the people think it certainly must 
have done, had it not been for this kind interposition ; but he 
xen wisely, as well as humanely, conducted it down the 
valley to the sea. 

We left the Catavia rond on the left, and began to ascend 
the mountain in order to visit the celebrated tree, known by 
the name of J! Castagno de Cento Cavalli (the chestnut tree of 
a hundred horse), which, for some centuries past, has been 
looked upon as one of the greatest wonders of AZtna. We had 
likewise proposed, if possible, fo gain the summitof the mou 
tain by this side, and to descend by the side of Catania; but 
we were goon convinced of the impossibility of this, and 
obliged, with a good deal of reluctance, to relinquish this part 
of our scheme. 

As we advanced in the first region of Aitna, we observed 
that there had been eruptions of fire all over this country at a 
great distance from the summit, or principal crater of the 
mountain. On our road to the village of Piedmonte, I took 
notice of several very considerable craters, and stones of a 
large size scattered all around, that had been discharged from 
them. ‘These stones are precisely such as are thrown out of 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius; and indeed the lava, too, 
aeems to he of the same nature, though rather more porous. 

‘The distance from Giardini to liedmonte is only ten miles; 
but as the road is exceedingly rough and difficult, we took 
near four hours to travel it. The barometer, which at Giardini 
(on the sea-side) stood at 29 inches 10 lines, had now fallen 
to 27 inches 3 lines. Fahrenheit’s thermometer (made by Mr. 
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Adams in London) stood at 73 degrees. We found the people 
extremely inquisitive to know our errand, which, when we 
fold, many of them offered to accompauy us. Of these we 
chose two; and after drinking our tea, which was matter of 
great speculation to the inhabitants, who had never befure 
seen a breakfast of this kind, we began to climb the mountain. 

‘We were directed for five or six wiles of our road by an 
aqueduct, which the Prince of Palagonia has made at a great 
expense, to supply Piedmonte with water. After we left the 
aqueduct, the ascent became a good deal more rapid, till we 
arrived at the beginning of the second region, called by the 
natives La Regione Sylvoso, or the woody region, because it ig 
composed of one vast forest that extendsall aronnd the moun- 
tain, Part of this was destroyed by a very singular event, 
not later than the year 1755. During an eruption of the 
volcano, an immense torrent of boiling water issued, as is sup- 
posed, from the great crater of the mountain, and in an in- 
stant poured down to its base, overwhelming and rvinin, 
every thing it met with in its course. Our conductors shower 
us the traces of the torrent, which are still very visible, but 
are now beginning to recover verdure and vegetation, which 
for gome time appeared to have been lost. ‘The track it has 
left seems to be about a mile and a half broad, and in some 
places still more. 

‘The common opinion, I find, is, that this water was raised 
by the power of suction, through some communication betwixt 
the volcano and the sea, the absurdity of which is too glaring 
to need a refutation. The power of suction alone, even snp- 
posing a perfect vacuum, could never raise water to more 
than thirty-three or thirty-four feet, which is equal to the 
weight of a column of air the whole height of the atmosphere. 
Bot this circumstance, 1 shonid imagine, might be easily 
enough accounted for, either by a stream of lava falling sud- 
denly into one of the valleys of snow that occupy the higher 
regions of the mountain, and melting it down; or, what I 
think ia still more probable, that the melted snow sinks into 
vast caverns and reservoirs iu the mountain, where it is lodged 
for some time, til! the excessive heat of the lava below bursts 
the sides of these caverns, and produccs this phenomenon, 
which has been matter of great speculation to the Sicilian 
philosophers, and has eniployed the pens of several of them. 
The same thing happened in an eruption of Vesuvius last cen- 
tury, and in an instant swept away about five hundred people, 
who were marching in procession at the foot of the mountain 
to implore the mediation of St. Januarius. 

Near to this place we passed through some beautiful woods 
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of cork and evergreen oak, growing absolutely out of the lava, 
the soil having as yet hardly filled the crevices of that porous 
substance ; and, not a great way farther, I observed several 
little mountains that seemed to have been formed by a late 
eruption. I dismounted from my mule, and climbed to the 
top of them all. They are seven in number, every one of them 
with a regular cup or crater on the top; and in some the 
great gulf or (as they call it) F"oragine, that had discharged 
the burnt matter of which these little mountains are formed, 
is atill open. I tumbled stones down into these gulfs, and 
heard the noise for a long time after. All the fields round, to 
a considerable distance, are covered with large burnt stones 
diecharged from these little volcanoes. 

¥rom this place it is not Jess than five or six miles to the 

at chestnnt-trees, through forests growing out of the lava, 
in several places almostimpassable. Of these trees, there are 
many of an enormous size ; but the Castagno de Cento Cavalli 
is by much the most celebrated. I have even found it marked 
in an old map of Sicily, published near a hundred years ago; 
and in all the maps of 32tna and its envircos it makes a very 
conspicuons figure, J own I was by no means struck wit) 
ita appearance, as it does not seem to be one tree, but a bush 
of five large trees growing together. We complained to our 
guides of the imposition, when they unanimously assured us, 
that by the universal tradition and even testimony of the coun- 
try, all these were once united in one stem; that their grand- 
fathera remembered this when it was looked upon as the glory 
of the forest, and visited from all quarters; that for many 
yee past it had been reduced to the venerable ruin we be» 

eld. We began to examine it with more attention, and found 
there was indeed an appearance as if these five trees had really 
been once united in one. The opening in the middie is at pre- 
rent prodigious, and it does indeed require faith to believe 
that 80 vast a space waa once occupied by solid timber. But 
there is no appearauce of bark on the inside of any of the 
stamps, nor on the sides that are opposite to one another. Mr. 
Glover aud I measured it separately, and brought it exactly 
to the same size, namely, 204 fect round. If this was once 
united in one solid stem, it must with justice, indecd, have been 
looked upon as a very wonderful phenomenon in the vegetable 
world, and was deservedly styled the glory of the forest. 

I have since been told by the Canonico Recupero, an in- 
genious ecclosiastic of this place, that he was at the expense 
of carrying up p:asants with tools to dig round the Castagno 
de Cento Cavalli; and he assures me, upon his honour, that he 
found all thee stems united below ground in one root. I al- 
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leged that so extraordinary an ohject must have heen mention- 
ed by many of their writers. He told me that it had, and pro- 
duced several examples—Philateo, Carrera, and some others. 
Carrera begs to be excused from telling its dimensions, but 
says he is eure there was wood enough in that one tree to 
build a large palace. Their poct Bagolini, too, has celebrated 
a tree of the same kind, perhaps the same tree ;x and Massa, 
one of their most esteemed authors, says he has seen solid oaks 
upwards of forty feet round, but adds, that the size of the 
chestnut-trees was beyond belief, the hollow of one of which, 
he says, contained 300 sheep, and thirty people on horseback 
had often been in it at a time. J shail not pretend to say that 
this is the same tree he means, or whether it ever was one tree 
ornot. ‘There are many others that are well deserving the 
curiosity of travellers, “One of these, nhout a mile and a half 
higher on the mountain, is called ZH Castagno del Galea; it 
rises from one solid atem to a considerable height, after which 
it branches ouf, and is a much finer object than the other, I 
meagured it about two feet from the ground, and found it 
seventy-six feet round. ‘Shere is a third called 2 Castaguo 
del Nave, that is pretty nearly of the same size. All these 
grow on a thick rich soil, formed originally, I believe, of ashes 
thrown out by the mountain. 

‘The climate here is mach more temperate than in the first 
region of tna, where the excessive heats must ever prevent 
a very luxuriant vegetation. I fornd the barometer had now 
fallen to 26 degrees 5} lines, which sumaunces an elevation of 
very near four thousand feet, equivalent, in the opiuion of 
some of the French academicians, to eighteen or twenty de~ 
grees of latitude in the formation of a climate. 

‘The vast quantity of nitre contained im the ashes of /Kina, 
probably contributes greatly to increase the luxuriance of this 
‘vegetation ; and the air, too, strongly impregnated with it from 
the smoke of the volcano, most create a constant supply of 
this salt, termed by somo, not without reason, the food of ve~ 
gotables. 

‘There is the ruins of a house in the inside of the great chest- 














*Supremos inter montes monstrosior ommi 

‘Monstrosi feetum stipitis tna dedit 

Castaneam gennit, enjua modo concaya cortex 

‘Tormam equitam hand parvam continet, atqne greges, Se. 
‘Of lofty mounts by far the loftiest, 
rodigious Bina bore a wondrous tree— 

‘A chestaut—whose vast hollow may contain 
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nut-tree, which has been built for holding the fruit it bears, 
whicb is atil! considerable; here we dined with excellent ap- 
petite, and being convinced that it was in vain tu attewpt 
getting to the top of the mountain on that side, he began to 
descend ; and after a few fatiguing journies over old Javas, n0W 
become fertile fields and rich vineyards, we arrived about sun- 
set at Jaci Reale, where, with no small difficulty, we at last 
got lodging in a convent of Dominicans. 

‘The Inst lava we crossed before our arrival there is of a vast 
extent. I thought we never should have had done with it; it 
certainly is not Jess than eix or seven miles broad and appears 
in many places to be of an enormous depth. 

‘When we came near the eea, I was desirous to see whatform 
it had assumed in meeting with the water. J went to ex- 
amine it, and found it had driven back the waves for upwards 
of amile, and had formed a large black high promoutory, 
where before it was deep water. ‘This lava, J imagined, from 
ite basreness, for it is as yet covered with a very scanty soil, 
bad run from the mountain only a few ages ago; but was sur- 
prised to be informed by Signior Recupero, the historiugrapher 
of Etna, that this very lava is mentioned hy Diodorus to have 
burst from Etna in the time of the second Punic war, when 
Syracuse was besieged by the Romans. A detuchment was 
sent from Taurominum to the relief of the besieged. The: 
were stopped on their march by this stream of lava, which 
having reached the sea before their arrival at the foot of the 
mountain, had cut off their passage ; and obliged them to re- 
turn by the back of Aitna, upwards of one hundred miles 
about. His authority for this, he tells me, was taken from the 
inscriptions on Roman monuments feund on this lava, and 
that it was likewise well ascertained by many old Sicilian au- 
thors. Now, as this is about two thousand years ago, one 
would have imagined, if lavas have a regular progress in be- 
coming fertile fields, that this must long ago have become 
at least arable; this, however, is not the case; and it is as yet 
only covered with scanty vegetation, and incapable of pro- 
ducing either corn or vines. There are indeed pretty large 
trees growing in the crevices, which are full of rich earth; but 
in all probability it will be some hundreds of years yet before 
there is enough of it torender this land of any use to the pro- 
prietors. 

It is curious to consider, that the surface of this black and 
barren matter, in process of time, becomes one of the most 
fertile soils upon earth. But what most be the time to 
bring it to its utmost perfection, when after two thousand 
years it iaatill in most places bute barren rock? Its progress 
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is possibly as follow:—The lava, being a very porous sub- 
stance, easily catches the dost that is carried about by the 
wind, which at first, I observe, only yields a kind of moss: 
thia rotting, und by degrees increasing the soil, some small 
meagre vegetables are next produced, which rotting in their 
turns, are likewise converted into oil. But this progress, I sup- 
pose, is often greatly accelerated by the showers of asbes from 
the mountain, as { have observed in some places the richest soil, 
to the depth of five or six feet and upwards; and etill below 
that, nothing hut rocks of lava. It is in these spots that the 
treea arrive af such an immense size. Their roots shoot intu 
the crevices of the lava, and lay such hold of it, that there ix 
no instance of the winds tearing them up, though there are 
many of its breaking off their largest branches. A branch of 
one of the great chesnut-trees, where we passed yesterday, has 
fallen across a deep gully, and formed a very commodious 
bridge over the rivulet below. ‘The people suy it was done 
by St. Agatha, the guardian saint of the mountain, who hex 
the superintendence of all its operations. 

In the lowest part of the firat region of Etna, the harvest is 
almost over; but in the upper parts of the same region, near 
‘the confines of the Regione Sylvosa, it will not begin for se 
veral weeks. 

The reapers, as we went along, abused us from al] quarters, 
and more excellent blackguards I have never met with; but, 
indeed, our guides were a full match for them. ‘They began aw 
noon as we were within hearing, and did not finish till we 
were got without reach of their voices, which they extended. 
ag much as they could. Asit was all Sivilian, we could make 
very little of it, but by the interpretation of our guides; how- 
ever, we could not help admiring the volubility and natural 
elocution with which they spuke. This custom is as old ax 
the time of the Romans, and probably much older, and ia men- 
tioned by Horace and othera of their authors, It is still in 
vogue here as much as ever; the masters encourage it; they 
think it gives them spirits, and makes the work go on more 
cheerfully; and J believe they are right, for it is amazing 
what pleasure they seemed to take in it, and what laughing 
and merriment itoccasioned. 

[forgot to mention that we passed the source of the famous 
cold river (/2 fiume freddy). This is the river so celebrated by 
poets in the fable of Acis and Galates. It was here that Aci 
‘waa supposed to have been killed by Polyphemus, and the 
goda out of compassion converted him into thisriver, whieh, as 
afill retainiug the terror inspired by the dreadful voice of the 
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Cyclops, runs with great rapidity, and about a mile from its 
source throws itself into the sea. Jt rises at once ont of the 
earth a large stream. Its water is remarkably pure, and 60 
extremely cold, that it is reckoned dangerous to drink it; but 
Lam told it has likewise a poisonous quality, which proceeds 
Srom its being impregnated with vitriol to such a degree, that 
cattle have often been killed by it. It never freezes; but, 
what is remarkable, itis said often to contracta degree of cold 
grenter than that of ice. 

These particulars Iwas informed of by {he priests at Aci; 
which place, anciently called Aci Aquileia, and several others 
near it, Aci Castello, Aci Terra, &e., take their names from 
the unfortunate shepherd Acis. 

A little to the east of the river Acis is the mouth of theriver 
Alcantara, one of the most considerable in the island. It takes 
its rise on the north side of Mount tua, and marks out the 
boundary of the mountain for sixty miles. Ite courae has heen 
ktopped in muny places by the eruptions of the volcano: s0 
that, strictly speuking, the skirts of Aituaextend much bey uud 
it, though it has geuerally been cousidered as the bovudary. 
‘We passed it on our way to Piedmonte, over a lar e bridge 
built entirely of lava; and near to this the bed of (ie river ie 
continued tor a great way, through one ut the most remarkable, 
and probably one of the most ancient Javas thet ever ran from 
tna, In many places the currest of the river, which iz ex- 
tremely rapid, has worn down the solid lava to the depth of 
fifty or sixty fect. Recnpero, the gentleman I have mentioned, 
who is engaged in writing the natural history of tna, tells me 
he has examined this lava with great attention, and he thinks 
that its course, including all its windings, isnot less than forty 
miles. It issued from x mountain on the vorth side of Altoa, 
and finding some valleys that lay to the cast, it took its course 
that way, interrupting the Alcantara in many places, and af 
last arrived at the sea, not far from the mouth of that river. 

The city of Jaci, or Aci, uid indeed all the towus on this 
coast, are funded on immense rocks of lava, heaped one above 
another, in some places to an amazing height; for it appears 
that these flaming torrents, as soon as they arrived at the sea, 
were hardened into rock, which not yielding any longer to the 
pressure of the liquid fire behind, the melted matter continuing 
to accumulate, furmed a dam of fire which in a short time run 
over the eolid front, pouring a second torrent into the ocean; 
this was immediately consolidated, and succeeded by a third, 
and so on. 

Many of the places on the coast still retain their ancient 
names; but the properties ascribed to them by the aucienta 
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ate now no more. The river Acis, which is now so poison- 
ous, was of old celebrated for the sweetness and salubrity of 
its waters; which Theocritus siys were ever held sacred by 
the Sicilian shepherds. 

‘We were surprised to find that so many places retained the 
name of this swain, who, I imagined, had never existed but in 
the imagination of the poets : but the Sicilion authors say, that 
Acis was the name of a man who reigned in this part of the 
island in the time of the most remote antiquity, in confirmation 
of which, Massa gives the translation of an inscription found 
near Aci Castello.t He is said to have been slain in a fit ofjea- 
lousy by Polyphemus, one of the giants of 3:tna, which gave rise 
to the fable. Anguillara, a Sicilian poet, in relating thie story, 
gives a tremendous idea of the voice of Pulyphemue: the pas- 
sage has been greatly admired. 

z m0 per troppo horrore Etna; ¢ Tifeo 


‘ageior Ik famane uscir del monte 
thino, e Peloro, 















mar Maltera fronte: 
‘Cadde fl martel di man monte Ktnezreo, 

All Re di Lenno, a terope, ¢ » Bronte; 
Fugir fiere et augei wo 

¥ gi stringe ogni madre il figlio 

You will observe, however, that the Sicilian poet cannot in 
justice claim the entire merit of these lines, as they are 
evidently borrowed from Virgil's description of the sound of 
the Fury Alecto’s horn, in the 7th Hueid. ‘The last line, per 
hape the most beautiful of the whole, is almost word for 
‘wor 










Et trepidee matres pressere xd poctora nator. 

It has been observed too, hy some critica, that even this 
description of Virgil is not his own, but copied from the ac~ 
count that Apollonius Khodius gives of the roaring of the 
dragon that guarded the golden fleece ; so that you sce there 





* Quique per Atnaos Acis petit «quora fines, 
Ey dulci gratum Nereida perluit unda.—Sit. Hat, 
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‘LATIEE PRATER, 
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is nothing new under the sun. Rhodius probably stole it from 
somebody else, and #0 on, Poets have ever been the greatest 
of all thieves ; and happy it is that poetical theft is no felony, 
otherwise, Tam afraid, Parnassus would have been but thinly 
peopled. 

Farewell; to-morrow I shall endeavour to bring you up 
with us; for at present you will please to observe, that you 
have got no further than the city of Juci, and have still many 
extinguished volcanoes to pass befure your arrival here. Ever 
yours, &c. 


LAVAS AROUND ETNA. 


Catania, May 25. 


Tue road from Jaci to this city is entirely over lava, and 
consequently very fatiguing and troublesome. Within a few 
miles of that place, we counted eight mountains formed by 
eruption, with every one its crater, from whence the burnt 
matter was discharged. Some of these are very high, and of 
a great compass. It appears evidently that the eruptions of 
Mount Atna have formed the whole of the coast, and in 
many places have driven back the sea for several miles 
from its ancient boundary. ‘The account the Sicilian authors 
Bive of the conflict betwixt these two adverse elements is truly 
{remendous ; and in relating it, they seem to have been shaken 
with horror. Conceive the front of a torrent of fire, ten miles 
in breadth, and heaped up to an enormous height, rolling 
down the mountain, and pouring its flames into the ocean. 
‘The noise, they assure us, is infiuitely more dreadful than the 
loudest thunder, and is heard trough the wholecountry to an 
immense distance. The water seemed to retire and diminish 
before the fire, and fo confess its superiority, yielding up its 
possessions, and contracting its banks, to muke room fur its 
imperious master, who commands it—“ Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther.” The clouds of salt vapour darken 
the face of the sun, covering up this scene under a veil of 
horror and of night, and laying waste every fleld and vine- 
yard in these regions of the island. The whole fish on the 
coast are destroyed, the colour of the sea itself is changed, 
and the transparency of its waters lost for many months. 
‘There are three rocks of lava at some little distance from 
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shore, which Pliny takes frequent notice of, and calls them 
the Three Cyclops. It is pretty singclar that they are still 
distinguished by the same name. 

The fate of Catania has been very remarkable, and will ever 
appear fabulous. It is situated immediately at the foot of this 
great voleano, and has been several times destroyed by it. 
That, indeed, is not extraordinary ; it would have been much 
more 0, had it escaped; bot what I am guing ‘y relate is a 
singularity that probably never happened to any city but it- 
self, It was always in great want of a port, till hy an erup~ 
tion in the sixteenth century, and, no doubt, by the interposi- 
tion of St. Agatha, what was denied them by nature, they re- 
ceived from the generosity of the mountain. A stream of lava, 
running into the sea, formed a mole which no expense could 
have furnished them. This lasted for some time a safe and 
commodious harbour, till at last, by a subsequent eruption, if 
‘was eutirely filled up and demolished; so that probably the 
poor saint had sunk tnuch iu her credit, for, at this unfortu- 
nate period, her miraculous veil, looked upon as the greatest 
treasure of Catania, and esteemed an infallible remedy against 
earthqpakes and volcanoes, seems to have Jost its virtue. The 
torreyg burst over the walls, sweeping uway the images of 
every saint that was placed there to oppose it, and laying 
waste great part of this beautiful city, poured into the ‘sea. 
However, the people say that at that time they had given 
their guint very just provocation, but that she has long ago 
been reconciled to them, and has promised never to suffer the 
Mountain to get the better of them for the futare. Many of 
them are so thoroughly cunvinced of this, (for they are extremell 
supetstitious), that I really believe if the lava were at their 
walls they would not be at the pains to remove their effects. 
Neither is it the veil of St. Agatha alone that they think possess- 
ed of this wonderful dominion over the mountain, but every- 
thing that has touched that piece of sacred attire they suppose ia 
impregnated in a lesser degree with the same miraculous pro= 
perties. ‘Thus there are a nomber of little bita of cotton and 
linen fixed to the veil, which, after being bleseed by the bishop, 
are supposed to acquire power enough to save any perens 
house or garden; and, wherever this expedient has failed, it 
is always ascribed to the want of faith of the person, not any 
want of efficacy io the veil. However, they tell you many 
stories of these bits of cotton being fixed tu the walis of 
houses aud vineyards, aud preserving them entirely from the 
conflagration. 

On our arrival at Catania, we were amazed to find that in 
so noble and beautiful a city there was no such thing as an 
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inn. Our guide, indeed, conducted us to a honse they called 
such; but it was so wretchedly mean and dirty, that we were 
obliged to look out for other lodgings; and by the assistance 
of the Canonico Regupero, for whom we had ietters, we soon 
found ourselves coxbfurtably lodged in a convent. The Prince 
of Biscaris (ene vernor of the place) a person of very great 
merit and distjAction, returned our visit this forenoon, and 
made us the st obliging offers. 

Signior Re§upero, who obligingly engages to be our Cice- 
rone, has shawn us some curious remains of antiquity; but 
they haveYeex all so shaken and shattered by the mountain, 
that hardly any thing is to be found entire. 

Near to a vault, which is now thirty feet below ground, 
and has probably heen a burial-place, there isa draw-well, 
where there are several strata of lavas, with earth to a consi- 
derable thickness over the surface of each stratum. Recupero 
has made use of this as an argument to prove the great anti- 
quity of the eruptions of this mountain. For, as it requires 
two thousand years or upwards to form a ecanty soil on the 
surface of a lava, there must have been more than that space 
of time betwixt each of the eruptions which have formed 
these strata. But what shall we say of a pit they sunk near 
to Jaci, of a great depth? They pierced through seven dis- 
tinct lavas, one under the other,the surfaces of which were 
parallel, and most of them covered with a thick bed of rich 
earth. Now, says he, the eruption which formed the lowest 
of these lavas, if we may be allowed to reason from analogy, 
must have flowed from the mountain at least 14,000 years ago. 

Recupero tells me he is exceedingly embarrassed by these 
discoveries in writing the history of the mountain ; that Moses 
hangs like a dead weight upon him, and blunts all his zeal for 
inquiry ; for that really he hay not the conscience to make his 
mountain so young as that prophet makes the world, What 
do you think of these sentiments from a Roman Catholic 
divine? The bishop, who is strenuously orthodox—for it is 
an excellent see—has already warned him to be upon his 
guard, and not to pretend to be a better natural historian than 
‘Moses, nor fo presume to urge any thing that may in the least 
degree be deemed contradictory to his sacred authority, 
Adieu, Ever yours. 
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CATANIA—CATHOLIC SUPERSTITIONS. 


Catania, May 26. 


‘Turs morning we went to ee the house and muscum of the 
Prince of Biscaris, which, in avtiques, is inferior to none that 
T have ever seen, except that of the King of Nay les at Portici. 
‘What adds greatly to the value of these is, that the prince, 
himself, bas had the satisfection of seeing the most of them 
bronght to light. He has dug them out of the ruiue of the 
ancient theatre of Catunia at aa incredible expevse; but, hap= 
pily, his pains have been amply repaid by the namber and the 
variety of curious subjects le has discovered. It would be. 
endless to enter into un enumeration of them; even during 
our short stay, we had the sulisfaction ion seving part of a rich. 
Corinthian cornice, avd several of statues, produced 
again to the light,’ alter lyimg fur so hung ges in darkness 
and obliviou. His collection of we: dlals, camevs, and intaglios, 
is likewise very priucely, and so ure the articles in natura’ 
history; but the polite and amiable behaviour of the owner 
gives more pleasure than ali bis enri He did not os- 
fentatiously, like the Prince of , tell us that his. 
house and carriages were at our command: bat without any’ 
hint being given of it, we found his ch waitiug at our 
door; and we shall probably be obliged to make use of it 
during our stay. Tis family consists of the princess his wife, 
a son, and a daughter, who xeem to emulatu: each other in be= 
nignity. They pat me in mind of some happy families in our 
own couniry, bit resemble nothing we have met, with on the 
continent. He is just now building a curious villa on a prom 
montory formed by the lava of } ‘The spot where the 
house stands was formerly at least fifty fect deep of water, 
and the height of the lava above the present level of the sea is 
not less than fifty more. 

This afternoon I walked out alone to examine the capricious 
forme and singular appearances that this destructive branch, 
has assumed in laying waste the country. I had uot gone far 
when I espied a magnificent building at some distance, which 
seemed to stand on the highest part of it. My curiosity led 
me on, as Thad heard no mention of any palace on this side 
of the city. On entering the great gate, my surprise was i 
good deal increased on observing a facade almost equal to that 
of Versailles, a noble staircase of white marble, and every thing 
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that announced a royal magnificence. I had never heard that 
the kings of Sicily had a palace at Catania, and yet I could 
not account for what I saw # any other way. I thought the 
vast front before me had been the whole of the palace; but 
conceive my amazement, when, on turning the corner, I found 
another front of equal greatness, and discovered that what I 
had seen was only one side of a square. 

1 was no longer in doubt, well knowing that the church 
alone could be mistress of such magnificence. I hastened 
home to communicate this discovery to my friends, when I 
found the Canonico Recupero already with them. He abused 
us exceedingly for presuming to go cut without our Cicerone, 
and decjared he bad never been 40 nach disappointed in his 
life, as he had come on purpose fo carry us there, and to enjoy 
our surprise and astonishment. He then told us that it was 
no other than a convent of fat Benedictine monks, who were 
determined to make sure of paradiee at least in this world, 
if'not in the other. He added that they were worth about 
£15,000 a-year—an immense sum, indeed, for this country 

‘We went with Necupero to pay our respects to these sons 
of humility, temperance, and mortification; aud we muet own 
they received aud entertained us with great civility and polite- 
nes¥, aud even without ostentation. Their museum is little 
inferior to that of the Prince of Biscaris, and the apartments 
that contain it are much more magnificent. But their garden 
ia the greatest curiosity ; although it be formed on the rugged 
and barren surface of the lava, it has a variety and a neatness 
seldom to be met with. The walks are broad, and paved 
with flints; and the trees und hedges (which, by the bye, are 
ina bad state, and cut into a number of ridiculous shapes) 
thrive exceedingly. The whole soil must have been brought 
from a great distance, as the surface of this lava (only 150 
years old) is as hard and bare as a piece of iron. The church 
helonging to this convent, if finished, would be one of the 
finest in Europe; but as it is fonnded on the surface of the 
porous and brittle lava, part of the foundation has given way 
to the pressure of so huge a fabric; and several of the large 
arches that were intended to form the different chapels, have 
already failen down. Only the west limb of the cross (not a 
fifth of the whole) is finished, and even this alone makes a 
very fine church. Here they have the finest organ I ever 
heard, even superior, I think, to that at Haerlem. 

‘We went next to examine where the lava had scaled the 
walls of Catania. It must have been a noble sight. The 
walls are sixty-four palms high (near sixty feet), and of great 
strength, otherwise they must have been borne down by the 
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force of the flaming matter which rose over this height, and 
seems to have mounted considerably above the top of the 
‘wall before it made ita entry ; at last it came down, sweeping 
before it every saint in the calendar, who were drawa up i 
order of battle cin purpose to oppose its passage, and marching 
on in triumph, annihilated, in a manner, every object that 
dared to oppose it. Amongst other things, it covered up 
some fine fountains, one of which was so much esteemed, that 
they have at a great expense pierced through the lava, and 
have now recovered their favourite apring. This excavation 
is @ very curious work, and worthy of the attention of tra- 
vellers. 

Catania is looked upon as one of the most ancient cities in 
the island, or indeed in the world. Their legends bear, that 
it was founded by the Cyclops, ur giants of "Etna, supposed 
to have been the first inhabitants of Sicily after the Ba uge; 
and some of the Sicilian writers pretend that it was built by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha as soon as the waters subsided, and 
they had got down again to the foot of the mountain. Its 
ancient name was Catetna, or the ci(y of Ama. 

It is now reckoned the third city'm the kingdom, though, 
since Messina was destroyed by the plagues it may well be 
considered as the second. It contains upwards of thirty 
thousand inhabitants, has a university, the ouly one in the 
island, and n bishopric. ‘The bishop's revenues are consider 
able, and arise principally from the sale of the snow on Mount 
‘Bina, one smail portion of which, lying on the uorth of the 
mouniain, is said to bring bim in upwards of £1000 a year; 
for Aetna furnishes snow and ice not only tu the whole island 
of Sicily, but likewise to Malta, and a groat part of Italy, 
and makes a very considerable branch of commerce; for even 
the peasants in these hot countries regale themselves with ices 
during the summer heats, and there is uo entertainment given 
by the nobility of which these do not always make a principal 
part: a famiue of suow, they themselves say, would be more 
grievous than a famine of either corn or wine. It is a com 
mon observation amongst them, that without the snows of 
Mount Etna their island could not he inhabited, so essential 
has this article of luxury hecome to then Bot tna not only 
keeps them coo} in summer, but likew ys them warm in 
winter; the fuel for the greatest part of the island being car- 
Tied from the immense and inexhaustible forests of this volcano, 
and constitutes, too, a very large branch of commerce. But 
this amazing mountain perpetnally carries me away from my 

¥ was speaking of this city. What of it was spared 
o5 
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by the eruption of 1669, was fotally ruined by the fatal earth 
quake in 1693, when the greater part of its inhabitants were 
buried under the walls of their houses and churches. Yet, 
after such repeated and such dismal disasters, so strange is 
their infatnation, that they could never be prevailed upon to 
change its situation. The whole city was soon rebuilt, after 
a new and elegant plan, and is now much handsomer than 
ever, There is scarce any doubt that in some future commo- 
tion of the mountain, it will be again laid in ashes. But at 
prceent they arein perfect security; the Virgin and St. Agatha 
ave both engaged to protect them; and under their banner 
they hold Aétna, with all the devils it contains, at defiance. 

‘There are many remains of antiquity in this city, but indeed 
most of them are ina very ruinous state. One of the most 
remarkable is an elephant of lava, with an obelisk of Egyptian 
granite on his back. There are likewise considerable remains 
of a great theatre, besides the one belonging to the Prince of 
Biscariy; a large bath almost entire; the ruins of the great 
aqueduct, eighteen miles long; the ruins of several temples, 
one of Ceres, another of Vulcan; the church called Bocca di 
di Fuoco was likewise a temple. But the most entire of allie 
small rotunda, which, as well as the Pantheon at Rome, and 
some others to be met with in Italy, in my opinion demonstrates 
that form to be the most durable of any. 

It has now been parged and purified from all the infection 
contracted from heathen rites, and is become a Christian 
church, dedicated to the blessed Virgin, who has long been 
constituted universal Jegatee and executrix to all the ancient 
goddesses, celestial, terrestial, and infernal; and, indeed, little 
more than the names are changed, the things continuing pretty 
much the same as ever. The Catholics themselves do not at- 
tend to it, but it is not a little curious to consider, how small 
is the deviation in almost every article of their present rites 
from those of the ancients. I have somewhere s2en an obser- 
vation, which seems to be a just one, that during the long 
reign of heathenism, superstition had altogether exhausted her 
talent for invention, so that when a superstitious spirit seized 
Christians, they were under the necessity of borrowing from 
their predecessors, and imitating some part of their idolatry. 
This appears to be strictly the case. 1 took notice of it to 
Signior Recupero, who is not the most zealous sectarian in the 
world, and who frankly owned the truth of the observation. 

Tn some places the very same images still remain: they 
have only christened them: and what was Venus or Proser- 
pine, is now Mary Magdalene or the Virgin. The same cere- 
Monies are daily performed before these images, in the same 
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manner, The saints are perpetually coming down in person, 
and working miracles, as the heathens gods did of old. The 
walls of the temples are covered with the vows of pilgrims, 
as they were formerly. The boly water, which was held ia 
such detestation by the first Christians, is agaiu revered, and 
sprinkled about with the same devotion as in the time of 
Paganiom. The same incense is burut, by priests arrayed in 
the same manner, with the same grimaces aud geuuflexions, 
before the same images, aud in the same temples too. In 
short, so nearly do the rites coincide, that were the Pagan 
high-priest to’ come back, and re-aysume his functions, 
he would only have to learn a few new names, to get 
the Mass, the Paters, and the Aves by heart, which would 
be much easier to bim, as they ure in a lauguage he under 
stands, but which his modern successors are ignorant of. 
Some things, to be sure, would puzzle him; and he would 
swear that all the mysteries of Eleusis were uothing to the 
amazing mystery of trunsubstantiation, the only one that ever 
attempted to set both our understanding aud our senses at 
defiance, and bailles equally all the faculties both of the sout 
and body. He would likewise be a good deal at a loss to 
account for the strange metamorphosis of sume of his oll 
friends. That (he would say) 1 can well remember, was the 
statue of Venus Meretrix, and was ouly worslipped by the 
loose and voluptuous. She seems to be wonderfully improved 
since you made her 2 Christiau, fur I find she is now become 
the great protectress of chastity Tunv, too, 
who was so implacable and so re’ , ve softened 
down into a very moderate surt of deity, for L observe you 
address her with as little fear or ceremon any of the reat 
of them; Twish you would nuke the I xtians, tuo, 
for surely they would be much the better for it. But observ- 
ing the figure of St. Anthony, he would exclaim with astonish- 
ment, But what do I behold !—Jupiter, the sovereign of gods 
aud men, with a ragged cloak over his shoulders! What a 
humiliating spectacle! Well do I remember with what awe 
we bent before that once respectuble image. But what haw 
become of the thunderbolt, which he held in his hand to chus~ 
tive the world, and what is that be has got in its place? Mis 
conductor would tell him that if was only a piece of rope, 
with knots upon it, to chastise himself: adding, that he was 
now doing penance for his long usurpation, and that thi 
thunder had Tong ago been put inte better hands. However, 
he would soon fitd, that even these rene ch sore 
their names, according to the enthusiasue caprice of the 
people; snd from this versatility, he would still bea hopes, 
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a process of time, to see his friend Jupiter re-assume his bolt 
ud his dignity. 

‘Do you remember old Huet—the greatest of all originals? 
dne day, as he passed the statue of Jupiter in the capitol, he 
vlled off his hat, and made him a bow. A Jacobite gentle- 
oan, who observed it, asked him why he paid so much respect 
o that old gentleman. “For the same reason,” replied Huet, 
“that you pay much to the Pretender. Besides,” added he, 
‘I think there is rather a greater probability that his turn 
vill come round again than that of your herd; I shall there« 
ore endeavour to keep well with him, aud hope he will never 
orget that J took notice of him in the day of his adversity.” 

Tndeed, within the course of my own observation, I’ can 
ecollect some of the most capital sainte in the calendar who 
ave been disgraced by the people, and new names given to 
heir statues. When we were in Portugal last war, the 
veople of Castel Branco were so enraged at St. Antonio, for 
lowing the Spaniards to plunder their town, contrary, as 
hey affirmed, to his express agreement with them, that they 
woke many of his statues to pieces; and one that had been 
nore revered than the rest, they took the head off, and clapped. 
oa one of St. Francis in its place, whose name the statue ever 
ifter retained, Even the great St. Januarius himself, 1 am 
old, was in imminent danger during the last famine at 
faples. A Swiss gentleman assured me, that he had heard 
hem load him with abuse and invective; and declare point- 
‘lank, that if he did not procure them corn by such a time, he 
hould no longer be their saint. However, such instances are 
wut rare; and, in general, the poor Catholics are fully indem- 
ified for these sudden fits of passion and resentment, by the 
ull persuasion of the immediate presence and protection of 
heit beloved patrons. 

T have observed with pleasure that glow of gratitude and 
ffection that has auimated their countenances; and am per- 
uaded that the warmth of the enthusiastic devotion they 
iften feel before their favourite saints, particularly their female 
‘nes, must have something extremely delightfal in it; resem~ 
Aing, perhaps, the pure and delicate sensations of the most 
vespectful love. I own I have sometimes envied them their 
eelings, and in my heart cursed the pride of reason aud phi- 
osophy, with all its cool and tasteless trimmphs, that lulls 
nto a kind of stoicai apathy these most exiuisite sensations 
of the soul. Who would not choose to be deceived, when the 
deception raises in him these delicious passions, that are so 
worthy of the human heart, and fur which, of all others, it 
seems to be the most fitted? But if once you have steeled it 
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over with the hard and impenetrable temper of philosophy» 
these fine-spun threads of weakness and afltetion that wor a 
pliable, and so easily tied, become hard and inflexible, and for 
ever lose that delicate tone of sensibility that puts them into 
a Kind of unison and vibration with every object around us; 
for what has been so truly said of one part of oar species, may 
almost with equal justice be applied to the whole— 
‘That to their weolinces half their charmas we owe. 

I remember Dr. Tissot told me, he had a patient that 
actually died of love for Christ; and when in the last ex- 
tremity, seemed still to enjoy the greatest happiness; calling 
upon him with all the fondness of the most enthusiastic 
passion. And from what I have often observed before the 
statues of the Virgin and St. Agatha, I am persuaded they 
have many inamoratos thut would willingly lay down their 
lives for them. 

Now, pray, don’t yon thivk too, that this personal kind of 
worship is much better adapted to the capacities of the 
vulgar than the more pure and sublime modes of it, which 
would only distract and confound their simple understandings, 
unaccustomed to speculation, aud that certainly require some- 
thing gross and material, some object of seuse, to fix their 
attention? This even seems to bave been the opinion of some 
of the sacred writers, who often represent God under some 
material form. 

Were you to endeavour to give a country fellow an idea of 
the Deity—-were you to tell him of a being that is immaterial, 
and yet whose essence penetrates all matter—who has existed 
from all eternity, and whose extension is equally boundless 
with his duration—who fills and pervades millions of worlds, 
and animates every object they coutain—and why, in the aub- 
lime language of our poet, 





‘Though changed in all, je yet in alt the 
Great in the earth a in the etheria) frat 
‘Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees 5 


‘Lives through all life, extends through all extent; 

Spreads undivided, operatra unspent. 

Torhum no high, no low, fo great no smal; 

Re Gils, ne bounds, connects, snd equals all 
Now, what do you imagine he would think of such a being ? 
Tam afraid his understanding would be so bewildered that he 
could not think at all, But set up hefore him the figure of a 
foe woman, with a beautiful child in her arms, the most in- 
teresting object in nature, aud tell him #be can procure him 
every thing he wanty, he knows perfectly well what he is 
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about, feels himself animated by the object, and praye to her 
‘with all bie might. . 

‘Adiea. We are going to be very busy, and are preparing 
every thing for one of the greatest objects of our expedition, 
the examination of Mount tna. Indeed, we have received 
but bad encouragement, and are beginning to doubt of the pos- 
sibility of success. Recupero telis us that the season is not 
far enough advanced yet, by some months, and that, he does 
not think it will be possible to get near the summit of the 
mountain. The last winter, he says, was so wicommonly 
severe, that the circle of enow extended much nearer the 
foot of the mountain than usual; that, although this circle is 
now greatly contracted, it still extends nine or ten miles be- 
low the crater. He advises us to return this way in the month 
of August; and, if possible, make 2tna the last part of our 
expedition. If we do not succeed to-morrow, we shall proba- 
bly follow his advice; but we are all determined to make a 
bold push for it. The weather is the most favourable that can 
be imagined ; here ix a delightful evening, and by the atar~ 
light we can observe the smoke rolling down the sides of the 
niountain like a vast torrent. Recapero says’this is a sure in« 
dication of the viclence of the cold in these exalted regions of 
the atmosphere, which condenses the vapour, and makes it fall 
down the moment it issues out of the crater. He advises us, 
by all means, to provide plenty of liquors, warm far cloaks, 
and hatchets to cut wood, as we shall probably be obliged to 
pass the night in the open air, in a climate, he assures us, as 
cold as that of Greenland. It is very singular if this be true, 
for at present we are meltivg with heat, in thin suits of taffeta. 
Adieu. You shall know it all on our return, if we do notshare 
tthe fate of Empedocles. Ever yours, 








REGIONS OF ZTNA.—ERUPTIO! 


Catania, May, 29. 
On the 27th, by daybreak, we set off to visit Mount tna, 
that venerable and respectable father of mountains. His base 
and his immense declivities are covered over with a numerous 
progeny of his own, for every great eruption prodoces a new 
mountain; and, perhaps, by the number of these, better than 
by any other method, the number of eruptions, and the age of 
Bina itself, might be ascertained. 
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‘The whole mountain is divided imto three distinct regions, 
called La Regime Culta, or Piedmontese, the fertile region ; 
La Regime Syloosa, or Nemorosa, the woody region; and La 
Regione Deserta, of Scoperta, or the barren region. 

‘These three are as different, both in climate and produc- 
tions, as the three zones of the earth; and perhaps, with equal 
propriety, might have been styled the torrid, the temperate, 
and the frigid zone. ‘The first region surrounds the foot of the 
mountain, and constitutes the most fertile country in the world 
on all sides of it, to the extent of about fourteen or fifteen 
miles, where the woody region begins. It is composed almost 
entirely of lava, which, after a number of ages, is at Jast con- 
verted into the most fertile of all soils. 

‘At Nicolosi, which is twelve miles up the mountain, we 
found the barometer at 27 degrees 1} lines; at Catania it 
stood at 29 degree 8} lines: although the former elevation is 
not very great, probably not exceeding three thousand feet, 
yet the climate was totally changed. At Catania the harvest 
‘was entirely over, and the heats were insupportable ; here 
they were moderate, and in many places the corn is as yet 
green. The road for these ten or twelve miles is the worst J 
ever travelled; entirely over old Javas and the mouths of ex~ 
tinguished volcanoes, now converted into corn-fields, vine 
yards, and orchards. 

The fruit of this region is reckoned the finest in Sicily, par- 
ticularly the figs, of which they have a great variety. One of 
these, of a very large size, esteemed superior in flavour to all 
the rest, they pretend is peculiar to Aitna. 

The lavas, which, ag I have already said, form this region of 
the mountain, take their rise from an infinite number of the 
most beautiful little mountains on earth, which are every where 
scattered on the immense declivity of Aitna. ‘These are all 
of a regular figure: either that of a cone, or a semisphere; 
and all but a very few are covered with beautiful trees, and 
the richest verdure: every eruption generally forma one of 
these mountains. As the great crater of Etna itself is raised 
to such an enormous height above the lower regions of the 
mountain, it is not possible that the infernal fire, raging for a 
vent, even round the base, and no doubt vastly below it, 
should be carried to the height of twelve or thirteen thousand 
feet, for probably so high is the summit of ita. It has there- 
fore generally happened, that after shaking the mountain and 
its neighbourhood for some time, it at last bursts open its side, 
and this is called an eruption. At first it sends forth a thick 
smoke and showers of ashes, that lay waste the adjacent 
country; these are soon followed by red-hot stones, and rocks 
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of a great size, thrown to an immense height in the air. The 
fall of these stones, together with the quantities of ashes dis 
charged at the same time, at last form the sperical and conical 
mountains I have mentioned. Sometimes this process is 
finished in the course of a few days; sometimes it lasts for 
months, which was the casein the great eruption of 1669. In 
that case, the mountain formed is of a great size; some of them 
are not levs than cight miles round, and upwards of one thou- 
sand feet in perpendicular height; others are not more than 
two or three miles round, and three or four hundred feet high. 

After the new mountain is formed, the lava generally burste 
out from its lower side, and bearing every thing befure it, is 
for the most part terminated by the sea. ‘This is the common 
progress of an eruption; however, it sometimes happens, 
though rarely, that the lava bursts at once from the side of the 
mountain, without all theac attending circumstances ; and this 
is commonly the cuse with the eruptions of Vesuvius, where 
the elevation being so much smaller, the melted matter is ge- 
nerally carried op inte the crater of the mountain, which then. 
exhibits the phenomena J have described ; discharging showera 
of stones and ashes from the mouth of the volcano, without 
forming any new mountain, but only adding considerably to 
the height of the old one, till at lust the lava, rising near the 
summit, bursts the side of the crater, and the eruption js de- 
clared. ‘This bay titerally been the case with two eruptions I 
have been attentive witness of in that mountain; but Zefa 
is npon a much larger scale, and one crater is not enough to 
give vent 1o such oceans of liquid fire. 

Recupero assures me he saw, in an eruption of that moun- 
fain, large rocks of fire discharged to the height of some thou- 
xand feet, with a noise much more terrible than that of than- 
der. Ife measured from the time of their greatest elevation 
till they reached the ground, and found they touk twenty-one 
kecouds to deseeud ; which, according to the rule of the spaces, 
being as the squares of the times, amounts, I think, to up- 
wards of xeven thousund feet—a most astonishing height 
surely, aud requiring a force of projection beyond what we 
have any conception of. I measured the height of the explo- 
sous of Vesuvius by the same rule, aud never observed any of 
the stones thrown frum it to take more than vine seconds to 
decend, which shows that they had risen to little more than 
twelve hundred fee 

Gur loudlord at Nicolosi gave us an account of the singular 
a te of the beautiful country near Hybla, at uo great distance 
from hence. It was so celebrated for its fertility, and par- 
eularly fur its honey, that it was called Mel Passi, till it was 
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overwhelmed by the lava of Etna ; and having then become to- 
tally barren, by a kind of pun, its name was changed to Mal 
Passi. Ina second eruption, by a shower of ashes from the 
mountain, it soon re-assumed its ancient beauty and fertility, 
and for many years was called Bel Passi. Last of all, in the 
unfortunate era of 1669, it was again laid under an ocean of 
fire, and reduced to the most wretched sterility, since which 
time it is known again by its second appellation of Mal Passi. 
However, the lava in its course over this beautiful country, 
has left several little islands or hillocks, just enough to shew 
what it formerly was. These make a siugulur appearance, in 
all the bloom of the most luxuriant vegetation, surrounded and 
rendered almost inaccessitle by large fields of black and 
rugged lava. The mountain from whence the first eruption 
issued that covered Mel Passi, is known by the name of Mon- 
pelieri: I was steuck with its beautiful sppearance ata din- 
tance, and could not resist the desire I had of examining it 
minutely, as well as of observing the effecta of the two erup- 
tions that overwhelmed this celebrated country. 

Monpelieri is rather of a spherical than a conical shape, and 
does not rise in perpendicular height ahuve three hundred feet, 
but it is so perfectly regular on every side, aud so richly over= 
spread with fruits and flowers, that I could not leave so hea- 
venly a spot without the greatest regret. Its cup or crater is 
large in proportion to the mountain, and is as exactly hol- 
lowed out as the best made bowl. I walked quite round its 
outward edge, and think the circumference must be somewhat 
more than a mile. 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption that des+ 
troyed the country of Mel Passi, and is of a very old date, Tt 
buried a great number of villages and country houses, and par- 
ticutarly two noble churches, which are more regretted than 
all the rest, on account of three statues, reckoned at that time 
the most perfect in the island. They have attempted, but in 
vain, to recover them, as the spot where the clurches stood 
could never be justly ascertained. Indeed, it is impossible it 
should ; for these churches were built of lava, which it is well 
known is immediately melted when it comes into contact with 
a torrent of new erupted matter: and Massa says, that in 
some eruptions of AZtna, the lava has poured down with such 
a sudden impetuosity, that, in the course of a few houre, 
churches, palaces, and villages, have been entirely melted 
down, and the whole run off in fusion, without leaving the 
leant mark of their former existence. But if the lava has had 
any cousiderable time to cool, this singular effect never 


happens. 
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‘The great eruption of 1669, after shaking the whole country 
around for four months, and forming a very large mountain of 
stones and ashes, burst out about a mile above Monpelieri and 
descending like a torrent, bore directly against the middle of 
that mountain, and (they pretend) perforated it from side to 
side; this, however, 1 doubt, as it must have broken the re= 
gular form of the monntuain, which is not the case. But certain 
it is that it pierced it to a great depth. ‘The lava then divided 
into two branches, and surrounding this mountain, joined 
again on its south side; and laying waste the whole country 
betwixt that and Catania, scaled the walls of that city, and 
poured its flaming torreut into the ocean. In its way, it is 
said to have deatroyed the possessions of near thirty thousand 
people, and reduced them to beggary. _It formed several hills 
‘where there were formerly valleys, aud filled up a large lake, 
of which there is not now (le least vestige to be seen. 

‘As the events of this eruption are better known than any 
other, they tell a great many singular storics of it, one of which, 
however ‘incredible it may appear, is well axcertoined. A 
vineyard, belonging tu a convent of Jesuits, lay directly on 
ite way. 'This vineyard was formed on an ancient lava, pro- 
ably a thin one, with a number of caverns, aud crevices under 
it. “The liqnid lava entering into verns, soon filled 
them up, and by degrees bore up the vineyard; and the Jesuits, 
who every moment expected to see it buried, beheld with 
amazement the whole field n to move off. It was carried 
on the surface of the lava to a considerable distance, and 
though the greater part was destroyed, yet soine of if remains 
to this day. 

We went to examine the mouth from whence this dreadful 
torrent issued, and were surprised to find it only a small hole, 
of about three or four yards diameter. The mountain from 
whence it sprung, I think, is little less than the conical parts 
of Vesuvius. 

There is a vast cavern on the opposite side of it, where 
people go to shoot wild pigeons, which breed there in great 
abundance. ‘Ihe innermost parts of this cavern are 80 very 
diemal and gloomy, that our laudlord told us some people had 
lost their senses from having advanced too far, imagining they 
saw devils and the spirits of the damned; for it is still very 
generally believed here that Etna is the mouth’ of hell. 

We found 2 degree of wildness and ferocity in the inhabi- 
tants of this mountain that I have not obsezved any where else. 
It pot me in mind of an observation the Padre della Torre (the 
historiographer of Mount Vesuvius) told me he had often made 
in the confines of Naples—that in the places where the air is 
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most impregnated with sulphur and hot exhalations, the people 
were always most wicked and vicious. Whatever truth there 
may be in the observation, the people about Nicolosi at least 
seem to confirm it. The whole village flocked round us, and 
the women, in particular, abused us exceedingly, the cause of 
which we at last found was, that Fullarton’s blooming com- 
plexion and white skin had made them take him for one of 
their own sex. They made a great clamour, and it was with 
difficulty we could appease them. ‘The person whom Recu- 
pero had appointed to accompany us, known by the name of 
Cyclops (the man in the island that is best acquainted with 
Mount Aitna,) was ordered by them uot to go with us; and 
if we had not at last obtained their consent by soothing and 
flattery, the best method with women, he durst not have dis- 
obeyed them. At first we had been obliged fo shut the gate 
of the court, they were so very noisy and tumultuous; but 
when our landiord (a priest,) for whom we bad letters from 
Catania, assured them that we were Christians, and came 
with no bad intentions, they became more moderate, and we 
yentured out amongst them. ‘This contidence soon acquired 
theirs; and ip a short time we became good friends, and hada 
great deal of conversation. 

It waa with much difficulty ] could persuade them that we 
‘were not come to search for hidden treasures, a great quantity 
of which they believe is to be foand in Monpelieri: and when 
I went to that mountain they were then fully convinced that 
this was our intention. Two of the men followed me, and kept 
a clove eye on every step that I took; and when I lifted any 
hit of lava or pumice, they came rnuning up, thinking it was 
something very precious; but when they observed they were 
only bits of stone, and that I put them into my pocket, they 
Jaughed heartily, talking to one another in their mountain jar- 
gon, which is unintelligible even to Italians, However, as 
most of them speak Italian sv as to be understood, they asked. 
me what I was going to make of the bits of stone? I told 
them they were of great value in our country ; that the people 
there had a way of making gold of them: at this they both 
seemed exceedingly surprised, and spoke again in their own 
tongue. However, I found they did not believe me; one of 
them told me if that had been tree I certainly would not have 
been so ready in telling it; but, said he, if it is so, we will 
serve you for ever if you will teach us that art, for then we 
shall be the richest people on earth. I arsured them that I 
had not yet learned it myself, and that it was a secret known 
only to very few. They were likewise a good deal surprised 
tosee me pull out of my pocket a magnetical needle and a 
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emall electrometer, which 1-had prepared at Catania to ex- 
amine the electrical state of the air; and I was at firet afraid 
they should have taken me fora conjeror (which you know 
already happened among the Apennines), but luckily that idea 
did not strike them. 

On our way back to Nicolosi, we were joined by three or 
four more, with their wives. I began to be a Jittle afraid of 
myself, lest-they should insist on knowing the secret. How- 
ever, I took out my bits of lava, and told them they were at 
their service, if they had any occasion for them. But they re~ 
fused them, saying, they wished to the Virgin and St. Agatha, 
that I could take away the whole of it, as it lad rained the 
finest country in ali Sicily. 

One fellow, who assumed an air of superior wisdom and 
dignity to the rest, made them form a circle round him, and 
began to interrogate me with great dignity and composare.~~ 
It was with difficulty 1 could keep my countenance ; but as I 
wag alone with them, at some distance from the village, I was 
afraid of offending. He desired me to answer him with trath 
and precision, what were the real motives of our coming 80 
fatiguing and disagreeable a journey. I told him, on my word, 
that we had no other motive but curiosity to examine Mount 
tna. On which, laughing to one another with great con- 
tempt, Ln del rayione questo, non ¢ vero?” said they—(A 
very pretty reason, truly.) ‘The old fellow then asked me 
what country we were of. [ tuld him we were Inglese. “ E 
dow’ ¢ loro paese *” paid he~—~( Whereabouts Goes their country 
lie?) I told him it was a great way off, on the other side of 
the world. “Da vero,” said the fellow; “e credono 
in Christo guelli Jaglese ?"—(Do these English believe in 
Christ +) I told him, laughing, that they did. “Ah? said 
he, shaking his head, mi pure che non credono troppo.”—(I 
suppose they don’t believe too much.) One of the company 
then observed, that he remembered several of these Inglese 
that had paid visits to Mount tna, and that they never yet 
could find out their motive; but that he recollected very well 
to have heard many of their people soy, that the Inglese hada 

ceen that had burnt in the mountain for many yeurs past, and 
that they supposed these visits were made from eome devotion 
or reapect tu her memory. { assured them that the Inglese 
had but too little respect for their queens when they were 
alive, and that they never troubled themselves about them 
after they were dead; however, as all the others con- 
firmed this testimony, I thought it hest to say little againstit; 
but I was extremely curious to kuow who this queen might 
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be, They alleged that I knew much better than they, but 
added that her name was Auna. 

T could not conceive what Queen Anne had done to bring 
her there, and was puzzling myself to find it out, when one of 
them soon cleured up the hatter; he teld me rie was wife to 
a king that had been a Christian, and that she had made him a 
heretic, and was in consequence condemned to burn for ever in 
Mount Hina. In short, I found it was no other than poor 
‘Anne Boleyn. As soon as { mentioned the name, “ Si, sige 
nor,” said the fellow ; “Pistessa, Cistessa, ln enunasce meglio che 
noi."—( Yes, sir, the self-same—you know her better than we.) 
T asked if her husband was there too, for that he deserved it 
much more than she. “Certainly,” said he, “and all his heretic 
subjects too; and if you are of that number, you need not be 
in such ahurry to get thither, ax you will be sure of it at last,” 
I thanked hira, and went to juin our company, not a little 
amused with the conversation 

‘We soon after left Nicolosi, and in au hour and a hulf’s fra- 
velling, over barren ashes and lava, we arrived un the confines 
of the Reyione Sylrosa, or the temperate zone, As soon 24 we 
entered these delightful forests, we seemed to have got into 
awother world, The air, which before was sultry and hot, 
was now cool and refreshing; and every breeze was loade 
with a thousand perfumes, the whole ground being covered 
over with the richest aromatic plants. Many parts of thie 
region are surely the most heaveuly spots upon earth; and if 
BSina resembles hell within, it way with equal justice be said 
to resemble paradise without. 

It is indeed a curious consideration, that this mountain 
should re-unite every beauty and every horror; and, in short, 
all the most opposite and dissimilar objects in nature. Here 
you observe a gulf, that formerly threw out torrents of fire, 
now covered with the most Inxuriant vegetation, and from an 
object of terror become oue of delight. [ere you gather the 
moat delicious frnit, rising from what was but lately a black 
and barren rock. Here the ground is covered with every 
flower; aud we may wander over these beauties, and contem= 
plate this wilderness of streets, without considering that hell, 
with all its terrors, is immediately under our feet, and that 
but a few yards separate us from lakes of liquid fire and brim- 
gtone. 

But our astonishment still increases on casting our eyes on 
the higher regions of the mountain. ‘There we behold in per= 

tual union the two clements that are at perpetual war—an 
immense gulf of fire, for ever existing in the midst of snows 
which it has not power to melt, aud immense fields of snow 
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and ice, for ever surrounding this gulf of fre, which they have 
not power to extinguish. 

The woody regiun of Aitna ascends for about eight or nine 
miles, and forms a zone or gitdie of the brightest green all 
around the mountain. ‘This night we passed through a little 
more than the half of it, arriving sometime before sunset at 
our lodgings, which was no other than a large cave, formed. 
by one of the most ancient and venerable lavas. It is called 
La Spelonea det Capriole, ox the Goat’s Cavern, because fre= 
guented by those animals, who take refuge there in bad wea- 

er. 

Here we were delighted with the contemplation of many 
grave and beautiful objects; the prospect on all sides is im- 
mense; and we already seemed to be lifted up from the earth, 
and to have got into a new world. ; 

Our cavern is surrounded by the most stately and majestic 
oake, of the dry leaves of which we made very comfortable 
beds; and with our hatchets, which we had brought on pur- 

ose, We cut down great brancher, and in a short time had a 

ire large enough to roast an ox. I observed my thermometer, 
and found, from 7} degrees at Nicolosi, it had now fallen be- 
low 60 degrees, The barometer stood at 24 degrees 2 lines. 
In one end of our cave we still found a great quantity of 
snow, which seemed to be sent there on purpose fur us, there 
‘was no water to be found. With this we filled our tea-kettle, 
as tea and bread and batter was the only supper we had pro- 
vided, and probably the best to prevent as being overcome by 
sleep or fatigue. 

Not a great way from this cavern, are two of the most 
beautifol mountains of all that number that spring from Aitna, 
T mounted one of our best mules, and with a good deal of dif- 
ficulty arrived at the summit of the highest of them, just a 
little before sunset. ‘The prospect of Sicily, with the surround 
ing sea and all its islands, are wonderfully uotle, The whole 
course of the river Semetas, the ruins of Hybla, and several 
other ancient towns, the rich corn-fields and vineyards on the 
lower region of the mountain, and the amazing number of 
beautifal mountains below, made a delightful scene. The 
hollow craters of these two mountains are each of them con- 
siderably larger than that of Vesuvius. ‘They are now filled 
with stately oaks, and covered to 2 great depth with the rich« 
est goil. Ff ob that this region of Aitna, like the former, 
is composed of lava; but this is now covered so deep with 
earth, that it is nowhere to be reen but in the beds of the tor- 
rents. In many of these it is worn down by the water to the 
depth of fifty or sixty feet, and in one of them atill consider- 
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ably mote. What an idea does not this give of the amazing 
antiquity of the eruptions of this mountain ? 

‘As soon as it was dark, we retired to our cave, and took 
Possession of our bed of leaves. Our rest, however, was 
soon disturbed by the noise of a mountain that lay a good way 
off on ourright. It discharged quantities of smoke, and made 
several explosions like heavy cannon at a distance; but what 
is singular, we could observe no appearance of fire. This 
mountain was formed by an eraption in 1766, now upwards 
of four years ago, the fre of w not yet extinguished, 
neither ‘ia the lava by any means cold. ‘This lava spent its 
fury on a most beautiful forest, which if laid waste to the ex- 
tent of a good many miles. In many places it has run into 
gulleys of nu great depth, which it hue filled up to the height, 
we are told, of two hundred feet. It is in these places where 
it retaing the greatest heat. Ou vur road to-day, we serambled. 
up the lava, and went a considerable way over its surface, 
which appeared perfectly cold; but it is certain that in many 
places it still emits volumes of smoke, particularly after rain; 
and the people say, what I can readily believe, that this will 
continue to be the case for some years, where the lava is 
thickest. A solid body of fire some hundreds of feet thick, 
and of so great an extent, must certainly retain its heat for 
many years, The surface, indeed, soon becomes black and hard, 
and ‘encloses the liquid fire within, in a kind of solid box, 
excluding all impressions from the external air or from the 
weather, ‘bay I have seen, many mont after eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, a bed of lava, though only a few feet thick, 
has continued red-hot in the centre after the surface was cold, 
and a atick thurst into the crevices instantly took fire, although 
there was no perceptible heat without. 

Massa, a Sicilian author of credit, says be was at Catania 
eight years after the great eruption in 1669, and that he still 
found’ the tava in many places was not cold; but there ia an 
easy method of calculating the time that bodies take to cool, 
Sir Ieuae Newton, I think, in ltis account of the comet of 1680, 
supposes the times to be as the squares of their diameters ; 
and finding that a solid ball of metal of two inches, made red- 
hot, required upwards of an hour to become perfectly cold, 
made the caleutation from that toa body of the diameter of 
the earth, and found it would require upwarda of twenty 
thousand years. If this rale bejust, you may easily compute 
the time that the lava will take to become thoroughly cold: 
and that you may have time to do so, I shail here break off 
my letter, which I am obliged to write in bed, in a very 
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awkward and and disagreeable posture, the cause of which 
shail be explained to you in my next. Adieu. Ever yours, 


SUMMIT OF TNA. 


Catania, May 2%, at night. 


Arter getting a comfortable nap on our bed of leaves in the 
‘Spelonca del Capriole, we awoke about eleven o'clock, and 
melting down a sufficient quantity of snow, we boiled our tea- 
kettle, and made a hearty meal, to prepare us for the remaining 
part of our expedition. 

‘We were nine in number, for we had our three servants, 
the Cyclops (our conductor), and two men to take care of our 
mules. The Cyclops now began to display his great know~- 
ledge of the mountain, and we followed him with implicit 
confidence. He conducted us over “ antreg vast and deserta 
wild,” where scarce a human foot had ever trod. Sometimes 
through gloomy forests, which by daylight were delightful, 
but now, from’ the universal darkness, in the rustling of the 
trees, the heavy dell bellowing of the mountain, the vast ex- 
panse of ocean stretched at an iamense distance below us, in- 
spired a kind of horror. Sometimes we found ourselves as- 
cending great rocks uf Java, where, if oor mules should make 
but a false step, we might be thrown headlong over the pre~ 
cipice. However, by the assistance of the Cyclops, we over= 
came all these difficulties; and he managed wattera so well, 
that in the space of two hours we found we had got above the 
regions of vegetation, and had left the forests of Adtna far 
behiud. ‘These appeared now like a dark gloomy guif below 
us that surrounded the mountain. 

The prospect before us was of a very different nature: we 
beheld an expanse of snow and ice that alarmed us exceedingly, 
and almost staggered our resolution. In the centre of this, bat 
still af a great distance, we deacried the high summit of the 
mountain, rearing its tremendous head, and vomiting out tor- 
rents of smoke. It appeared altogether inaccessible, from the 
vast extent of the fields of snow and ice that surrounded it. 
Our difdence was still increased by the scntiments of the Cy- 
clops. Hetold us it often happened that the surface of the moun- 
tain being hot below, melted the snow in particular spots, and 
formed pools of water, where it wax impossible to foresee 
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our danger; that it likewise happened that the surface of the 
water, as well as the snow, was sometimes covered with 
black ashes, that rendered it exceedingly deceitful; that how- 
ever, if we thought proper, ke would lead us on with ag mach 
caution as possible. Accordingly, after holding a council of 
‘war, which you know people generally do when they are very 
much afraid, we detached our cavalry to the forest below, 
and prepared to climb the snows. ‘The Cyclops, after taking 
a great draught of brandy, desired us to be of good cheer, that 
we had plenty of time, aud might tuke as many rests as we 
pleased ; that the snow could he little mure than seven miles, 
and that we certuinly showd be uble to pass it before sunrise. 
Accordingly, taking each of us a dram of liqueur, which soon, 
removed every objection, we began our march, 

‘The ascent for some time was not steep, and as the surface 
of the snow sunk a little, we had tolerable good footing ; but 

it soon began to grow steeper, we found our labour greatly 
increased; however, we determined to persevere, calling to 
mind in the midst of our labour that the Emperor Adrian, and 
the philosopher Ploto, had undergone the sume, and from the 
same motive, tuo, to see the rising sun from the top of A&tna, 
Afterincredible labouy and fatigue, but at the same time mixed 
with a peat deal of pleasure, we arrived before dawn at the 
rains of an ancient structure, called J Zurre del Filosofo, 
suppers to have been built by the philosopher Empedoctes, 
who took up his habitation lore the better to study the nature 
of Mount tna. By others it is supposed to be the ruins of a 
temple of Vulcan, whose shop all the world knows (where he 
used to make excellent thunderbolts and celestia} armour, as 
well as nets to catch his wife when she went astray) was 
ever kept in Mount Mtna. Lfere we rested ourselves for some 
time, and make a fresh application to our liqueur bottle 
which I am persuaded both Vulean and Empedocles,had they 
been here, would greatly approved of after snch a march, 

1 found the mercury had falleu fo 20 degrees 6 lines. We 
had now time to pay our adurations in a sileit contemplation 
of the sublime objects of nature. ‘The sky was clear, and the 
immense vault of the heavens appeared iu awful majesty and 
splendour. We found ourselves more struck with veneration 
than when below, and at first were at a loss to know the 
cause, till we observed with astonishment that the number of 
atars seemed to be infinitely increased, and the light of cach 
of them appeared brighter than usual. ‘Fhe whiteness of the 
milky-way was like a pure fame that shot across the heavens, 
and with the naked eye we could observe clusters of stars 
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that were invisible in the regions below. We did not at first 
attend to the cause, nor recollect that we had now passed 
through ten or twelve thousand feet of gross vapour, that 
blunts and confuses every ray, before it reaches the surface of 
the earth. We were amazed at the distinctness of vision, and 
exclaimed together, “ What a glorious situation for an obser- 
vatory! Had Empedocles had the eyes of Galileo, what dis- 
coveries must he not have made!" We regretted that Jupiter 
was not visible, as I am persuaded we might have discovered 
some of his satellites with the naked eye, or at least with a 
small glass which I had in my pocket, We observed a light 
a great way below us on the mountain, which seemed to 
move amongst the forests; but whether an iguis fatuns, or 
what it was, I shall not pretend to say. We likewise took 
notice of several of those meteors called fulling-stars, which 
still appeared to be as much elevated above us as when seen 
from the plain; so that in ull probability those bodies move in 
regiona much beyond the bounds that some philosophers have 
ed to our atmosphere. 

r contemplating these ubjects for some time, we set off, 
and soon after arrived at the foot of the crater of the moun- 
tain. This is of an exact conical figure, and riees equally on 
all sides. It is composed sulely of ashes and other burnt ima- 
terials, discharged from the mouth of the voleano, which is in 
its centre. This conical mountain is of a very great size; ite 
circumference cannot be Jess thaa ten miles. [ere we took a 
second rest, as the greatest part of our fatigue still remained, 
‘The mercury had fallen to 2U degrees 4) lines. We found this” 
mountain excessively steep, aud although it had appeared 
black, yet it was likewise covered with snow, but the surface 
(luckily for us) was spread over with a pretty thick layer of 
ashes thrown out from the crater, Had it not been for this, 
‘we never should have beeu able to get to the top, as the snow 
waa every where frozen hard und solid, from the piercing cold 
of the air. _ 

In about ab hour's climbing, we arrived at a place where 
there was no snow; and where a warm and comfortable va- 
pour issued from the mountain, which induced us to make 
another halt. Here I found the mercury at 19 degrees 64 lines. 
The thermometer was fallen three degrees below the point of 
congelation, and before we left the summit of #tua, it fell 
two degrees more, namely to 27. From this spot it was only 
about three hundred yards to the highest summit of the moun-~ 
tain, where we arrived in full time to see the most wonderfal 
and most sublime sight in nature. 

But here description must ever fall short, for no imagination 
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bas dared to form an idea of so glorious and so magnificent a 
scene. Neither is there on the surface of this globe any one 
point that unites so many «awful and sublime objects. The 
immense elevation from the surface of the earth, drawn, aa it 
were, to asingle point, wilhout any neighbouring mountain 
for the sensea and imagination to reat upon, and recover from 
their astonishment in their way dowa to the world. This 
point, or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a bottomless gulf as 
old as the world, often discharging rivers of fire, and throwing 
out burning rocks with a nvise that shakes the whole island. 
Add to this, the uuhounded extent of the prospect, compre- 
hending the yreatest diversity and {he most beautiful scenery 
in nature, with the rising sun advancing inthe east, to illu- 
Minute the wondrous sceu 

Tho whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up, and showed 
dimly and faintly the boundless prospect around. Both sea 
and land lovked dark and confused, as if only emerging from 
their original chaos, and light and darkness seemed still undi- 
vided, till the morning, by degrees advancing, cumpleted the 
separation. The stars are extinguished, and the shades dis- 
appear. ‘The forests, which but now seemed black and bot- 
tomless gulfs, from whence no ray was reflected to show their 
form or colours, appear a new creation rising to the sight, 
catching life and beauty from every increasing beam. The 
scene still enlarges, and the horizon seems to widen and ex- 
pand itself on ail sides, till the sun, like the great Creator, 
appears in the east, and with his plastie ray completes the 
mighty spectacle. All appears enchautment, and it is with 
difficulty we can believe we are still on carth. ‘The senses, 
unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a scheme, are bewil- 
dered and confounded ; and it is not till after some time that 
they are capable of separating and judging of the objects that 
compose it. The body of the suu is Keen rising from the ocean, 
immense tracks both of sea and land intervening ; the islands 
of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Stromboli, and Volcano, with their 
smoking summits, appear under your feet; and you look down 
on the whole of Sicily as on a miap, and can trace every river 
through all its windings, from its source fo its mouth. ‘The 
view is absolutely boundless on every side, nor is there any 
one object within the circle of vision to interrupt it, so that 
the sight is every where lost in the immensity; and I am per- 
suaded it is only from the imperfection of our organs, that 
the coasts of Africa, and even of Greece, are not discovered, 
as they are certainly above the horizon. The circumference 
of the visible horizon oa the top of tna, cannot be less than 
two thousand miles. At Malta, which is near two hundsed. 
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miles distant, they perceive all the eruptions from the second 
region; and that island is often discovered from about one- 
half the elevation of the mountain; so that at the whole ele 
vation, the horizon must extend to near double that distance, 
or four hundred miles, which makes eight huudred for the di- 
ameter of the circle, and two thousand four hundred for the 
circumference. But this is by much too vast for our senses, 
not intended ta grasp so bouudless a scene. I fiud, indeed, 
by some of the Sicilian authors, particularly Massa, that the 
African coast, as welt as that of Naples, with many of its 
islands, have been discovered from the top of Atna. “OF this, 
however, we cannot boaet, though we ew very well believe 
Indeed, if we kuew the height of the mountain, it would 

culate the extent of its visible Lorizon; and, vice 
visible horizon was exactly ascertained, it would 
be an easy matter to calculate the beight of the mountain, 
But the mont beautiful part of the scene is certainly the moun- 
tain itself, the island of Sicily, and the numerous islands lying 
round it.” All these, by a kiud of magic in vision, that 1am 
ataloss to account fur, seem as if they were brought close 
ronnd the skirts of , the distances xppearing reduced to 
nothing. Perhaps this singular effect is produced by the raya 
of light passing from a rarer medium iuto a denser; whi 
(from a well-known law jn optics) to an observer in the rare 
Medinrs, appears to lift up the objects that are at the bottom 
of the dense one; asa picco of money placed in a basin ap= 
pears lifted up as soon as the basin is filled with water. 

The Regione Deserta, or the frigid zone of Aftna, is the first 
object that calls your attention. It is marked out by a circle 
of snow and ice, which extends on all sides to the distance of 
about eight miles. In the centre of this circle, the great cra- 
ter of the mountuin rears its burning head; and the regions of 
intense cold and of intense heat seem fur ever to be united in 
the same point. On the north side of the snowy region, they 
agsure ue, {lieve are 1 snsall Yale: are never thawed ; 
aud that in many places, {he suow, mixed with the ashes and 
salts of the mountain, is accamolated to a vaxt depth : and in- 
deed I suppose the quantity of salts contained in this moun- 
tain is one great reason of ihe preservation of ita snows. The 
Regione Deserta is immediately succeeded by the Sylvosa, or 
the woody region, which forms a circle or girdle of the most 
beautiful green, which surrounds the mountain on all sides. 
and is certainly one of the most delightful spots on earth, 
This presents a remarkable contrast with the desert region, 
It is not emooth and even, like the greatest part of the latter; 
but it is finely variegated hy an infinite number of these beau- 
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tiful little mountains that have been formed by the different 
eruptions of Aitna. All these have now acquired a wonderful 
degree of fertility, except a very few that are but uewly 
formed ; that is, within these five or six hundred years—for it 
certainly requires some thousands to bring them to their 
Greatest degree of perfection. We looked down into the cra- 
ters of these, and attempted, but in vain, to number them. 

The circumference of this zone or great circle on etna is 
not less than seventy or eighty miles. ‘It is every where suc~ 
ceeded by the vineyards, orchards, and corn-tielde, that com- 

ose the Regione Culta, or ihe fertile region, This Jast zone 
is much broader than the others, aud extcuds on all sides to 
the foot of the mountain. Its whol: milvrence, according 
to Reeupero, is 123 milvs. It is likewise covered witha num- 
ber of little couical and spherical mountains, aud exhibits a 
wonderful variety of forms aud colours, aud makes a delight ~ 
ful contrast with the other two regions. It is bounded by the 
sea to the south and south-cast, and on all its other sides by 
the rivers Semetus and Alcantara, which ron almost round it, 
The whole course of these rivers is seen at once, and all their 
beavtifil windings through these fertile valleys, looked upon 
ag the favourite possession of (‘eres herself, aud the very scene 
of the rape of her daughter Proserpine. 

Cast your eyes a little farther, and you embrace the whole 
island, and sev all its cities, rivers, nud mountains, delineated 
in the great chart of wet all the adjacent islands, the 
whole coast of Italy, a3 far as your eye eat reach, for it is no- 
where bounded, but every w! lost in the space. On the 
eun’s first rising, the shadow of the mountain extends acrosa 
the whole island, and makes a large track visible even in the 
sea and in the air. By degrees this is shortened, and ina 
little time is confined only to the neighbourkood of Etna. 

We now had time to examine a fourth region of this won- 
derfal mountuin, very different, indeed, from the others, aud 
productive of very different sensations, but which has undoubt- 
edly given being to all the rest—I mean the region of fire, 

‘The present crater of this immense volcano is a circle of 
about three miles and a half in circumference. It goes shelv- 
ing down on each side, and forms a regular hollow like a vast 
amphitheatre. From many places of this space issue volumes 
of sulphureous snivke, Which, being much beavier than the ¢ir- 
cumambient uir, instead of rising in it, as smoke, generally 
does, immediately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the side of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part 
of the atmosphere of the same specific gravity with itself, it 
shoots off horizoutally, and forms a large track in the air, ac- 
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cording to the direction of the wind, which, happily for us, 
carried it exactly to the side opposite to that where we were 
placed, The crater is eo hot that it is very dangerous, if not 
impossible, to go down into it; besides, the smoke is very in- 
commodions, and, in many places, the surface is #0 soft, there 
have been instances of people sinking down in it, and paying 
for their temerity with their lives. Near the centre of the 
crater is the great mouth of the voleano—that tremendous 
gulf, so celebrated in all uges, looked upon as the terror and 
scourge both of this and another life, and eqnaily useful to 
ancient poets or to moder divines, when the Muse or when 
the Spirit inspires. We beheld it with awe and with horror, 
and were not surprised t! it had been considered as the 
place of the damned. When we reflect on the immensity of 
its depth, the vast cells aud caverue whence so many lavas 
have insued; the force of its intes fire to raise up those 
Javas to so vast  heixht, to support as it were in the air, and 
even to force it over the very summit of the crater, with 
all the dreadful accompaniments; the boiling of the matter, 
the shaking of the mauutain, the explosions of flaming rocks, 
&e., wo moat allow that the most enthusiastic nnagination, in 
the midst of all its terrors, hardly ever formed an iden of a hell 
more dreadful.e 

It was with a mixture beth of pleasure and pain that we 
quitted this awfal seene. But the wind had risen very high, 
and clouds began to gather round the mountain, Tn a short 

































fe With tigue, I at length reached the brink of the 
erater, and could now look down inte the ealdron, which shelves 
radnally to the depth of a hundred fect or eo; the ciroumforonco 
ing, necording to Gewellato's computation, above two miles, 
There would thus have bee aiking down into it; 
but the sulphurenus vapone ri of small openings 
was an instirmowttable obstacle thu gnides assured us that: 
the smoke was so incun-ide it it cule not be seen from 
ia. Ta the middle ef rhe! » of the crater opened many 

xd the tl smoke. When a 
its hettem wontd for a short. 
sed a large field of sulphur, 
atrewed over with stones and fragments of lav: ‘The main colour 
in a decided yellow, which, through innumerahle shades, softens 
inte the palest white, or darkens tu a red brown, From the side 
walls, single fava rocks here and Lbere jut ont, upon which this play 
of colours is most apparent. ‘They are covered on the upper side 
with a coating of sulphur of the liveliest yellow; the shady side 
asses through a magnifivent orange iuto strong Ted and a rusty 
rown.”-— Wanrdervags thrungh Sicily aud the Levant; Bertin, 1834] 
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time they formed like another heaven below us, and we were 
in hopes of seeing a thundewgstorm under our feet—a scene that 
is not uncommon in these exalted regions, and which I have 
already seen on the top of the high Alps; but the clouds were 
soon dispelled again by the force of the wind, and we were 
disappointed in our expectations. 

Thad often been told of the great effect produced by dis~ 
charging a gun on the to of high mountains, _I tried it here, 
when we were a good deal surprised to find that, instead of 
increasing the sound, it was almost reduced to nothing. The 
report was not equal ta that of a pocket-pistol—we compared 
if to the atroke of a stick on a dour; and surely it is consistent 
with reason, that the thinner the air is the less its impression 
must be on the ear; for in a vacuum there can be no noise, or 
no impression can be made; and the nearer the approach to 
a vacuum the impression must always be the smaller, Where 
those great effects have been produced, it must have been 
amongst a number of mountains, where the sound is rever- 
berated from one to the other. 

When we arrived at the foot of the cone, we observed some 
rocks of an incredible size, that have been discharged from the 
crater, The largest that has been observed from Vesuvius is 
round one of about twelve feet diameter. 'Chese are much 
renter Indeed, almost in proportion of the mountains to each 
other. 

On our arrival at the Turre del Filoxefo we could not help 
admiring, that the rnins of this structure have remained un- 
covered fur so many azes, so near the top of /Ztna, when 
thousands of places at a great distance from it have been re- 
peatedly buried by its lavas in a nvich shorter time—a proof 
that few eruptions have risen so high in the mountain. 

Emipedocles was a native of Agrigentum, and is supposed 
to have died 190 years hefore the Christian era. Perhaps his 
vanity more than his philos ed him to this elevated situa~ 
i is said to have carried him still much farther :-— 
'That he might be looked upon as a god, and that the people 
might suppose he was taken up to heaven, he is recorded to 
have thrown himself headlong into the great gulf of Mount 
tna, never supposing that his death could be discovered to 
mankind ; but the treacherous mountain threw out his slip- 
pers, which were of brass, aud announced to the world the 
fate of the philosopher, who, by his death, as well as life, 
wanted only to impose upon mankind, and make them believe 
that he was greater than they. 

However, if there is such a thing as philosophy on earth, 
this surely ought to be its seat, The prospectis little inferior 
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to that from the summit, and the mind enjoys a degree of se- 
renity here, that even few philosSphers, I believe, could ever 
boast of on that tremendous point. All natare lies expanded 
below your feet in her gayest and most luxuriant dress, and 
you still behold under ove point of view, all the seasons of the 
Year, and all the climates of the earth. ‘The meditations are 
ever elevated in proportion to the grandeur and sublimity of 
the objects that surround us; and here, where you have all 
nature to arouse your admiration, what’ mind cau remain in- 
active? 

It has likewise been observed, and from experience I can 
say with trath, that on the tops of the highest mountaing, 
where the air is so pure and refised, ani where there is not 
that immense weight of gross vapours pressing upon the body, 
the mind acts with greater freedom, and all the functions 
doth of soul and body are performed in a superior manner, Tt 
would appear that, In proportion av we are raised above the 
habitations of men, all low aud vulgar sentiments are left be- 
hind, and that the soul, in approaching the ethereal regions, 
shakes off its eurthly affections, and already vires some= 
thing of their celestial purify. Here, where you stand under 
a serene sky, and behold with equal sorenity the tempest and 
storm forming helow your feet—the lightning darting from 
cloud to cloud, and the thunder rolling round the moupfain, 
and threatening with destruction the poor wretehes below— 
the mind cousiders the liftle storms of the human passions as 
equally below her notice. Surely the situation alone is enough 
to inspire philosophy, and Empedocles had good reason for 
choosing it 

But, alas! how vain are all osr rensonings! In the very 
midst of these meditations, my sophy Was at once over- 
sot, and in x moment I found myself relapsed into a poor mi- 
serable mortal, was obliged to own that pain was the greatest 
of evils, and would have given the world to have been once 
more arrived at those humble habitations, which, but a mo- 
ment before, I had looked down upon with such contempt. 
Tu running over the ice, my leg folded under me, avd I re- 
ceived so violent a eprain, that in a few minutes it swelled to 
agreat degree, and I found myself unable to put my foot to 
the gronad. Every muscle and fibre was at that time chilled 
and frozen by the extreme cold, the thermometer continuing 
still below the point of congelation. It was this cireum- 
stance, I suppose, that made the pain sv vivlent, for T lay a 
considerable time un the ice in great agony; however, in 
theae exalted regivus it was impossible to have a horse or car- 
riage of any kind, and your poor philosopher was obliged to 
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hop on one leg, with two men supporting him, for several 
miles over the snow; and our wags here allege that he left the 
greatest part of his philosophy behind him, for the use of Em- 
pedocles’s heirs and successors. 

Iwas happy to get to my inule; but when J once more 
found myself on our bed of leaves in the Spelonca del Capriole, 
T thought I was in Paradise. So trae it is, that a removal of 
pain is the greatest of pleasures. The agony I suffered had 
thrown me into a profuse sweat and a fever; however, in an 
instant I fell fast asleep, and in an hour aud u half awaked in 
perfect health. We had an excellent dish of tea, the most re- 
freshing and agreeable I ever Grant: in all my lift. 

We left the summit of the mountain about six 
it was eight at night before we reached Cat: 
served both with pleasure and pain the change of the climate 
as we descended, From the regions of (he most rigid winter, 
we soon arrived at those of the most delightful spring. On 
first enterivg the forests, the trees were still bare as in De- 
cember, not a single leaf to be seen; but after we had de- 
weended a few miles we found ourselves iu the mildest and 
the softest of climates, the trees in full verdurc, and the fields 
covered with all the flowers of the sammer; but_as soon a8 
we got out of the woods, and entered the torrid zone, we 
found the heats altogether insupportable, and snffered dread- 
fally from them before we reached the city. On the road 1 
saw many mountains which I intended to have visited, hut 
my sprain pat it out of my power: ‘One of the most remarka- 
Ie is culled the Monte Pelluse, the Java of which destroyed. 
the great aqueduct of Cata for eighteen tnonths. It has 
here and there left a few arches, but nothing of any cou- 
sequence. 

Not far from this monutain stands 
of the most beautifi) of all the uumerous 
is of a pretly large size, and perfectly regu! 
in the gayest dress of any. Many of its trees, which at a dis- 
tance’ we tuok to be oratiges and citrons, appeared to be iu full 
blow. It was the lava of this mountain that is said to hi 
covered up the port uf Clysses, which is now three miles di 
tant from the sea; but I should suppose this eruption to have 
been much older than Ulysses or T 

On our arrival at Catania, we wi 
Deing excvedingly oppressed by the 
but still more by th 
T think Tharee ° 
a greater degree of pi 
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‘Ag my leg continues very mach swelled, I am still confined 
to my room, and mostly, iudeed, to my bed, from whence I 
have Written you the greater patt of these two epistles, the 
enormous length of which Iam ashamed of. However, as I 
have still omitted several articles that I intended to take 
notice of, J shail add a sequel to-morrow, and so conclude my 
account of Mount Astna, Had it not heen for this abominable 
sprain, that holds me fast by the foot, you probably had not 
got off sovasily ; but I am obliged ta drop all further thoughts 
of climbing mountains, though there are many things I still 
wanted to examine, Adieu. 








HEIGHT QF TN TRICITY. 
PRODUCTIONS. 





Catanin, May 30. 


We took care to regulate two barometers at the foot of the 
mountain, ove of which was left with the Canonico Recupero, 
and the other we carried along with us. The former, our 
friend agavres us, had no sensible varintion during our ab- 
rence. We both left, nud fond it at 29 inches 84 lines 
English sneasure. Ou our arrival at Catania, the one we 
carried up with us had risen oy, Aly to the same point. 

T have likewise a good quicksilver thermometer, which T 
horrewed fram the Neapolitan philosopher, the Padre della 
“Torre, who furnished usw ters for this place, and would 
have accompanied us, could le have obtained leave of the 
king. It is made Ey Adams at Loudon, and (as I myself 
proved) exactly graduated from the (vo puints of freezing 
and boiling w is vpen Pahresheit’s seale, I shall 
mark the he fferent regions of Jtna, with the 
tules for estimating the ion of mountains hy the barome- 
ter, which, ] aim sorry to say, lave been hitherto so very ill 
ascertained | Cassin ad the others who have written 
on the subject, to the reproach of science, differing so much 
amongst themselves, that it is with difliculty we can come 
near the trath. 

Btua has been often measnred, but T believe never with 
any degree u v; and it is really a shame to the society 
established in that place, called the Giean Academy, whose 
original institution was to stuly the uature and operations of 
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this wonderful mountain. It was my full intention to have 
measured it geometrically; but I am sorry to say, although 
this is both the seat of an academy and university, yet there 
was no quadrant to be had. Of al] the mountains I have ever 
seen, Autna wonld be the casiest to measure, and with the 
greatest certainty, aud perhaps the most proper place on the 
globe to establish au exact rule of mensuration by the baro~ 
meter. There is a beach of a vast extent, that begins exactly 
at the foot of the mountain, and runs for a great many miles 
along the coast. The sea-mark of this beach forms the meri- 
dian to the summit of the mountain. Ilere you are sure of a 
poviect level, aud may make the base of your triangle of what 
length you please. But unfortunately this mensuration has 
never been executed, at least with a tolerable degree of pre« 
cision. 

Kircher pretends to have measured it, and to have found it 
4000 French toises in height, which is more than any of the 
Audes, or indeed than any mountain upon earth. The Italian 
miathematicians are still more absurd. Some of them make it 
eight miles, some six, and sume four. Amici, the last, and I 
believe the best who has made the attempt, reduces it to 3 
miles 264 paces ; but even this must be exceedingly erroneous ; 
and probably the perpendicular height of Jtna does not ex- 
ceed 12,000 feet, or little more than two miles. J shall mark 
the different methods of determining heights by the barometer, 
and you may choose which you please. I believe the allow- 
ance in all of them, particularly in great elevations, where the 
air is so exceedingly thin aud light, is much too small. Mikel 
whose mensvrations are esteemed more exact, hag ever found 
it so. Cassini allows, I think, ten French toises of elevation 
for every line of mercury, adding one fout to the frst ten, two 
to the second, three to ‘the third, and so on, But surely the 
‘weight of the air diminishes in a much greater proportion. 

Boguer tukes the difference of the logarithms of the height 
of the barometer in lines (supposing these logarithms 10 con- 
sist only of tive figures); from this difference he takes awa 
a thirticth part, wd what remains he supposes to be the dif- 
fereuce of elevation. J do uot recollect his reason for this 
supposition; but the rule seems to be still more erroneous than 
the other, and has Leen cutirely laid aside. 1 am told, that 
accurate experiments lave beeu made at Geneva, to establish 
the mensuration with ihe barometer, but I have not yet been 
able to procure them. Mr. de la Hire allows twelve toises 
four feet for the line of mercury; and Picart, one of the most 
exact French academicians, fourtecu toises, or about vinety 
English feet, 
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‘HAIGHT OF PAUREXHEIT'S THERMOMETER, 





At Catania, May 26, at mid-day se ne ce 78 
Ditto, May 27, at five in the morning ee ir) 
‘Ae Nioolosi, 12 miles up the monntain, mid-day 8 


‘At the cave, called Spelonca del Capriole, in the second 
region, lero thore was still a considerable quantity 











of snow, at seven at night . zn a OL 
In the same cave, at half an bour past eleven 52 
‘At the Torre del Filosofo, in the third region, at three in 
the morning : 34} 
At the foot of the crater of Etna or 33 
‘About half way ap the crater = 29 
On the suminit of Etna, a little before sunrise 27 
HEIGHT OF THR BAROMETER IN INOUBS AND LINES. th 
At the seaside at Catania. 29 84, 
‘At the village of Piedmonte, in the fit region of Rina 97 8 
‘At Nicolosi, in the sume region 27} 
t the Castagno de Cento Cavalli, in the necond region 26 6 
‘At the Spelonea del Cuprivle, in the second region... 242 
‘At the Torre del Filosofo, in the third region. - 205 
‘At the foot of the crater « 3 wid 204 
Within about 300 ynrds of the auramit vo 196 
At the mmmit of JEtna (supposed to be about)... wa 


The wind at the summit was so violent that I could not 
make the observation with perfect exactness ; however, J am 
pretty cortain that it was within half a Jine. 

Lown I did not betieve that we shontd find Etna so high. 
Lhad heard, indeed, that it was higher than any of the Alps, 
but 1 never gave credit toit. Tow great, then, was my as- 
tonishment to Bnd that the mercury fell almost two inches 
Jowor than Thad ever observed it on the very highest of the 
accessible A} At the same time, lam persuaded there are 
many Inaece articularly Mont Blane), 


















T found the ‘nugestieal needle ‘rently agitated near the 
summit of the mountain, (the Padre della Torre told me he 
had made the same chservation on Vesuvius); however, it 
always fixed at. flu: north point, though it took longer time in 
fixing than below. But what Uecupero told me happened to 
him was very singular. Soon after the eruption 1755, he 
placed his compass ou the Java. ‘The needle, he says, to his 
great as(onishment, was agitated with much violence for some 
considerable time, till at last it entirely lost its magnetical 
power, stunding indiscriminately at every point. of the com- 
pass; and this it never after recovered, till it was again 
fouched with the leadatone. 
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‘The wind, and my unfortunate sprain together, in a great 
measure prevented our electrical experiments, on which we 
had built not a little; however, I found that round Nicolosi, 
and particularly on the fep of Moupelieri, the air-was in a 
very favourable state for electrical operations. Lere the little 
pith-balls, when isolated, were sensibly affected, and repelled 
each other above an inch. I expected this electrical state of 
the air would have inercased as we advanced on the mountain, 
but at the cave where we slept, 2ould observe no such effect. 
Perhaps it was owing to the exhalations from the trees and 
vegetables, which are there exccedingly luxuriant ; whereas, 
about Nicolosi, and round Montpc there is bardly any 
thing but lava and dry lit sand. Or perhaps it might be 
owing to the evening ei dvineed, and the dews 
beginning fo fall. Uowever, I have no deubt, that upon these 
mountains formed by eruption, wher the air is strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphureous effluvia, great electrical disco~ 
Veries might be made. of all the reasons age 
signed for the wonderful v Jothes this mountain, 
there is noue that contributes sy much towards it as this 
constant cleetrical state of the air; for, itom a variety of 
experiments it has been foond, that an increuse of the clec= 
trical matter adds much to the progress of vegetation. It 
probably acts there in the same manner 24 on the animal body 5 
the circulation we know is performed quicker, and the juices 
are driven through the small vesscls with more ease and ce- 
Jority, ‘This has offen been wed from the immediate 
removal of obstructions | ana pretianly the rub- 
ding with dry and wa ofl so eMcaeions in 
auch cases, is doing nothing exciting a greater de= 
gree of electricity in the it has likewise been 
demonstrated, by’ the comm s<persment of making water 
drop through a r ict, the moment it 
is electrified, rans in a full streaue. indeed, very little 
doubt, that tho fertility of our spends as much on 
this quality in the cir, as either on i ur meistore. 

Eleetricity will probably scon be considered us the great 
vivifying principle of Nature, by which she carries on most 
of her operations. It is a fifth f, distinct from, aud of 
asupcrior nature to th compose. the 
corporeal parts of matte @ fluid is 
akind of sonl that pervaler 
When an equal qumutity of this is diifi 
ever the face of the 
quiet; Lut if hy avy accident 
a greater quantity: than a 
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quences often ensue before the equilibrium can be restored. 
Nature eeems to fell into convulsions, and many of her works 
are destroyed : all the great phenomena are prodaced—thunder, 
lightning, earthquakes, and whirlwinds : for I believe there is 
little doubt that all these frequently depend on thie sole cause. 
And again, if we look down from the sublime of nature to its 
minutize, we shall still find the esme power acting, though 
perhaps in less legible characters; for as the knowledge of its 
operations is still iu ite infancy, they are geucrally miaunder- 
stood, or ascribed to some other cause. However, I have no 
doubt that in process of time these will be properly investi- 
gated, when mankind wil wonder how much they have heen 
in the dark. It will then possibly be found, that what we 
call sensibility of nerves, and many of those diseases that the 
faculty has a8 yet only invented names for, are owing to the 
body's being possessed of tvo large or too small a quantity of 
this subtile and active fuid—that very Suid, perhaps, that is 
the vehicle of all our feelin d which they have so long 
searched for in vain in the nerves; for | have sometimes been 
led to think that this sense was nothing else than a slighter 
kind of clectric effect, to which the nerves serve as conductora 
and that it is by the rapid cireulation of this penetrating and 
animating fire that our sensations are performed, We all kuow 
that in damp and lazy weather, when it seems to be Ulunted 
and absorbed by the humidity—when its activity is lost, and 
little or none of it can be collected—we ever find our spirits 
more longuid, and our sensibility less acute: but in the siroceo 
wind at Naples, when the air seems totally deprived of it, the 
whole system is unstronz, aud the uerves ecem to lose both 
their tension and their clusticity, til the north or west wind 
awakens the activity of this animating power, which soon 
restores the tove, und enlivens al) wature, which seemed to droop 
and languish during its absence. 

Ibis likewise well known that there have been instances of 
the human body becoming electric without the mediation of 
any electric substance, and even emitting sparks of fire with a 
disagreeable sensation, and an extreme degree of nervous sen- 
sibility. 

About seven or cight years ago, a lady in Switzerland was 
affected in this mamter, and though ] was not able to learn all 
the particulars of her case, yet several Swiss gentlemen have 
confirmed fo we the truth of the story. She was uncommonly 
sensible of every change of weather, and had her electrical 
feclings strongest in a clear day, or during the passage of 
thunder-clouds, when the air is known to be replete with that 
fluid. Her case, like most others which fle doctors can make 
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nothing of, was decided to be a nervous one; for the real 
meaning of that term J take to be only that the physician does 
not understand what it is. 

Two gentlemen of Geneva had a short experience of the 
same eort of complaint, though still in a much superior de- 
gree. Professor Saussure and young Mr. Jalabert, when 
travelling over one of the high Alps, were caught amongst 
thunder-clouds, and, to their utter astonishment, found their 
bodier full of electrical fire, that spontaneous flashes darted 
from their fingers with a crackling noise, and the same kind of 
sensation as when strongly electrified by art. This was com- 
municated by Mr. Jalabert to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, T think in the year 1763, and you will find it recorded 
ia their Memoirs. 

It seems pretty evident, I think, that these feelings were 
owing to the body's being possessed uf too great a share of 
electric fire, This is an uncommon case, but I do uot think it 
at all improbable that many of uur invalids, particularly tho 
hyocondrive, ana { ose we call malades imaginaires, owe their 
disagreeable feclings to the opposite cause, or the body's being 
possessed of too amall x quantity of this fire; for we find that 
4 diminution of it in the air seldom fails to increase their un~ 
easy sensations, aud rive vers. 

Perhaps it might be of service to these people to wear some 
electric substance next their siin, to defend the nerves and 
fibres from the damp or non-electric air. 1 would propose a 
waistcoat of the finest fanuel, which should be kept perfeetiy 
clean aud dry; for the efluvia of the body, in case of any vio~ 
Jent perspiration, will xeon destroy its cleetrie quality: this 
should be covered with another of the same size, of silk. The 
animal heat, and the friction that exercise must occasion be: 
twixt these two substances, produce a powerful electricity, 
and would form a kind ef electric atmosphere around the body, 
that might possibly be one of the best preservatives against the 
effect of damps. 

As for our swiss lady, I have little doubt that hor complaints 
svere owing in great part, ntirely, 0 ler dress; and 
that avery suull pMeration, art of it, would ef- 
fectually have cured her. lady who hax her head surrounded 
with wires, aud her hair stuck fall of metel pins, and who, 
at the same time, stauds upon dry it ix to all intents and 
purposes an electrical conductor inslated, and prepared for 
collecting the fire from the atmosphere; and it ix not at all 
surprising that, during thunder-storms, or when the air ix ex- 
tremely replete with electrical matter, she should emit sparks, 
and exhibit other appearances of electri Timagine a very 
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trifling change of dress, which, from the constant versatility 
of their modes, may some day take place, would render this 
lady's disease altogether epidemical amongst the sex. Only 
let the soles of their shoves he made of an electric substance, 
and let the wires of their caps, and pins of their hair, be some- 
what lengthened and pointed outwards, and 1 think there is 
little doubt that they will often find themselves in an electri- 
fied state. But indved, if they only wear eilk, or even worst+ 
ed stockings, it may sometimes prove sufficient; for have often 
insulated clectrometers as perfectly by placing them ona piece 
of dry silk or flaune! as on a glass. 

How little do our ladies gine, when they surround their 
heads with wire, the most powerful of all conductors, and af 
the same time wear etockings, shoes, and gowns of silk, one 
of the most powerful repellents, and they prepare their bodies 
in the same manner, and according to the same principles, as 
electricians prepare their conductors for attracting the fire of 
lightning. If they camot be brought to relinquish their wire 
caps and their pins, might they not fall upon such preserva 
tives as thoze which of Jate years have been applied to objecta 
of less consequence * 

Suppose that every lady should provide herself with a small 
chain or wire, ( be hooked on at pleasere during thunder~ 
storms. ‘This should pass from her eap over the thickest part 
of her hair, which will prevent the fire from being communi- 
cated to her head, and se down to the ground. It is plain that 
this will act ju the same manner ax the conductors on the tops 
of steeples, which, from the metal syires that are commonly 
placed there, 3 yrous tu the and wires, were so liable 
to accidents. Yor iy laugh I) this, but I assure you I 
never was more serious in mi A very amiable lady of m 
acquaintance, Mrs. Douglas of Kelso, had’ almost lost her life 
dy one of those caps mounted on wire. she was standing at 
an open window during a thunder-storm; the lightning was 
attracted by the wire, and the cap was burnt to ashes; bape 
pily, her hair wae in the natural etate, without powder, pomu- 
tum, or pins, and prevented the fire from being conducted to 
her head; for as she felt vo kind of shock, it is probable that 
it went off from the wires of the cap to the wall, close to which 
she then stood. If it had funnd any conductor to carry it to 
her head or body, in all probaivlity she must have been killed. 
A good strong head of hair, if it be kept perfectly clean and 
dry, is probably onc of the best preservatives against the fire 
of lighting, “But as soon as it is stafled full of powder and 
pomatam, and bosud together with pins, its repellent force ig 
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lost, and it becomes a conductor.» But I beg pardon for these 
surmiees; I throw them in your way only for you to improve 
upon at your leisure, for we have it ever in our power to be 
making experiments in electricity. And although this fluid ia 
the most subtile and active of any we know, we can command 
it on all occasions; and I am now so accustomed to all opera- 
tions, that 1 seldom comb my hair, or pull off stocking, with- 
out observing them under some form or other. How surpris- 
ing is it, then, that mankind should have lived and breathed 
init for eo many thousand years, without almost ever sup- 
posing that it existed. But to return to our mountain. 
Becupero told me he lad observed the same phenomenon 
here that is common in the eruptions of Mont Vesuvius, namely, 
red forked lightning darting from the smoke, without being 
followed by the nuise of thunder. The reason possibly is, 
that the crater and smoke is at that time so highly elec- 
trical, that, like a cylinder or globe heated by friction, it 
throws off spontaneous flashes into the air, without being 
brought into the attraction of any conductor or body less electric 
than itself (indeed, the spoztaneous harges from a good 
electrical globe often bear a perfect resemblance to this kind 
of lightning); however, if a non-clectrie cloud were to pass 
near the crater at that time, the crash of thunder would pro- 
bably be very violent, w iadecd is often the case when the 
air is full of wet clouds in the time of an ereption; but when 








* Since the writing of these letters the author has made some ex- 
periments on the electricity of bair, which tend still to convince 
him the more of what he has advanced. A Jady has told him, that 
on combing her hair in frosty weather, in the dark, she had some- 
times observed sparksof fire to issue from it. This made him think 
of attempting to collect the electrical fire from hair alone, without 
the assistance of any other electrical apparatus. To this end ho 
desired & young lady to stand on a cake of bees’ wax, and to comb 
her sister's hair, who was sitting on a chair before her. Soon after 
she began to comb, the young lady on the wax was greatly astonish- 
ed to find her whole body electrified, darting out sparks of tire 

nat every object that approached her. The hair was extremely 
electrical, and affected an clectrometer at a very great distance. 
He charged a metal conductor from it with great ease, and in the 
pace of a few minutes collected as much fire immediately from the 
air aa to kindle common spirits; and by means of a small phial, 
gave many smart shocks to all'the company. A full account of 
those experiments was lately read before the Royal Society. ‘They 
were made during the time ofa ery hard frost, and on a stroug 
head af hair, where no powder or pomatum had been used for many 
months. 
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this does not happen, the equilibrium is probably restored by 
degrees, and without any shock, from the surplus of electricat 
matter being gradually communicated to the earth and sca 
all around the mountain, the immense lavas that have run 
from it serving as condctors. 

So highly electric is the vapour of volcanoes, that it hae been 
observed in some eruptions both of Atma and Vesuviug, that 
the whole track of smoke, which sometimes extended above @ 
hundred mites, produced the most dreadful effects—killing 
shepherda and flocks on the mountains, blasting trees, and 
setting fire to houses, wherever it met with them on an elevated 





situation, Now, probably the flying of a kite, with a wire 
round its string, would soon have disarmed this formidable 
cloud. These eflects, however, only happen when the air is 
dry and little agitated ; but when it is full of moist vapour, the 
great rarefaction from the heat of the lava generally brings it 
lo 


vn in violent torrents of rain, which soon convey the elec- 
matter from the clouds to the earth, and restore the 
equilibrium. 

‘As Recupero, who is a facetious and an agreeable companion, 
was kind enough to sit a good deal with me during my con- 
finement, I have gathered many remarks from his conversation 
that may perlia;s be wort 

‘The vere of waters ahout -Etna, he tells me, is surp 

iy 













sup 

T have already mentioned the Fivme Freddo, on the river of 
Acis, Recupero confirms what I had been told of it. There is 
a lake on the north of the mountain, of about three miles in 
circumference, which receiver several considerabie rivers ; yet, 
although there is po apparent outlet, it never overflows its 
banks. f suggested the probubility of a anbtereaneous com- 
munication betwixt this and the Fiume Freddo. He eaid there 
‘was tio resemblance in the quality of their waters ; however I 
think it ts probable that in a course of so many mites through 
the caverns of ¥:tua, full of salts and minerals, it may acquire 
both its cold and its vitriolic qualities. 

There is another lake on the top of a mountain to the west 
of lua, the bottom of w could never be found. It is 
observed never cither te rise or fall, but always to preserve 
the same level. It is undoubtedly the crater of that mountain 
(which is all of burnt matter) couverted into a lake. The 
river which sepplies the baths of Catauia is of a very different 
nature: if never continues the xan, but is perpetually chang~ 
ing. Its current is fur the most part confined under ground 
by the Javas; bat sometimes it burats out with such violence, 
that the city bas suffered greatly from it; and, what ie efill 
more unfortunate, these eruptions are generally followed by 
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idemical distemper. It has now been constantly 
‘ing for these two years past, and is at present almost 
reduced fo nothing. They are in perpetual dread of its break- 
ing out, and laying waste their fields, as it has eo often done 
before. What is singular, it generally bursts out after a long 
tract of the driest and warmest weather. The Etean Academy 
have never been able to account for this circumstance. ¥ think 
it is most probable that it arises from melting of the snows on 
toa, but I shall not pretend to say how. These, perhaps, 
overfilling the caverns that usually receive their water, the sur- 
plas is carried off into this river. 

The river of Alcantara certainly takes its rise from the 
melting of these snows. Its waters, I observed, are of the 
same whitish colour a3 all the rivers are that run from the 
glaciers amongst. the Alps. There are several periodical springs 
on tna, that flow only during the day and stop during tue 
night. These are naturally and easily accounted for from the 
melting of the snow ; fur it melts only during the day, being 
hard frozen every night, even in the hottest season. There 
are likewise a variety of poisonous springs, some of eo deadly 
a quality that birds and bensts have becn found lying dead on 
their banks from having drank of their water. But (what is 
perhaps still more singular), Recupero told me, that about 
twenty years ngo a reut opened in the mountain, that for a 
considerable time sent forth xo mephitic a vapour, that, like 
the lake Avernus, birds were suffocated in fying over it. 

There are many caverns where the air is so extremely cold, 
that it is impossible to support it fur any time, These the 
[ieasants make use of as reservoirs for the snow ; and, indeed, 
they make the finest icc-houses in the world, preserving it 
hard frozen during the hottest summers. It would be endless 
to give an account of all the caverns and other curious ap- 
pearances about Etna. Lircher speaks of a cave which he 
saw, capable, he says, of containing thirty thousand men. 
Here, he adda, numbors of peaple have been lost in going too 
far. One of these caverns still retains the name of Proserpine, 
from its being supposed by the ancients the passage by which 
Pluto conveyed her into his dominions. On this occasion Ovid 
describes Ceres as searching for her daughter, with two trees 
which she had plucked from the mountain, and lighted by way 
of torches. These he calls ted, which is etill the name of a 
tree I have seen nowhere but on Mount Eta. It produces 
great quantity of rosin, and was surely the most proper tree 
Cores could have pitched upon for her purpose. ‘This rosin is 
called ca’alana, aud is estvemed a cure for sores. 

I have mentioned the great variety of flowers, trees, &c., on 
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Moont tna. I have found a long list of them in Maesa ; but 
as Tam not acquainted with thcir Sicilian namee,1 can make 
litfle out of it. I have engaged a person here to procure ma 
a collection of their seeds in the season. I find of the number, 
the cinnamon, sarsaparilla, sassafras, rhubarb, and many others, 
that I thought had not been natives of Europe. The Palma 
Christi too, that plaut xo much celebrated of late, from the seed. 
of which the ‘or-oil is made, grows both here and in many 
other places of in the greatest abundance. Our botan- 
ists have called it Micinus <fmevivanus, supposing it only to be 
produced in that part of the world. A Bath physician, I re- 
meniber, has lately writtena treatise on this plant, and the vir- 
tues of the oil extracted from its seed, which he makes a sort 
of catholicon. You may believe we shall not leave Sicily 
without providing ourselvex with a quantity of this precious 
seed. 

Mount .Etna, I find. is as much celcbrated hy the ancients 
asthe modeme, for the variety of its oderifvrous productions, 
Plutarch says, that their smell was so strong, that on man} 
places of the mountain it was iinporsilde to hunt. 1 shall 
transeride the pas: it is before me in ay old translation 
Thave borrowed, Circom ui in Siejlia neminem ferunt 
cum cauibus venatum iri; quia enim multox perpetuo illic ut 
in viriderio prata, collesque flores mittunt a fragantia, sue 
tobfuscare forarum anhelationes,” &c. Arise 
2 tu the very same purpose; but this 

















































totly has likewy 
may suffice, 

There wore fermerly 2 
regions af hua; but notwit! iz this advantage they has 
over the dogs and hunters, the number of these is wow greatly 
reduced. ‘They haye stitl, however, the wild Loar, the roe 
huck, and o kind of wild goat: but ‘the race af stags, which 
was much celebrated, as well as that of bears, is thought to be 
extinct. Several places of the mountain are still named from 
these animals. 
horves and cattle of Mount Etna were cstecmed the beat. 
in Sicily. ‘The cattle are still of a large size, and have horas 
of such a length that they are preserved as curiosities in sume 
museamy. The horses, Tam afraid, have degenerated. 

There are said to be quantities of poreupines and land tor- 
toisex on some parts of Rina: but we had not the good for- 
tone to mest with any of them. Neither did we sve any eagles 
or vultures, which are likewise said to be inhabitants of 
this mouutzin. 

The accounts given of Mount 4tna by the old Sicilian au- 
thors (several of when: £ have borrowed from Recupero) are 





id beasts in the wood) 
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very various. Some of them describe the hollow of the crrate 
as being seven or cight miles in circumference, «ome muke 
it five, and others ouly three: and probably all of them are 
yight; for I find, ly all their accounts, that generally once in 
about one huudred years, the whole erater has fallen down in- 
to the bowels of the mountain: that in process of time,a new 
crater ix seen peeping out of the gulf; which, perpetually in- 
creasing by the matter thrown up, is by degrees raised again 
to its ancient height, til! at just, Lecoming too heavy for its 
hollow foundation, it again gives way, and at ouce saikedown 
into the mountain. ‘This happened about one hundred years 
ago, in the year 1661, aa reckoued by Borelli, whose account 
of it E have befure me. Universe: cumen, quod ad instar 
apecula, sed turris, ad ingeutem altitudinem elevabatur, quod 
uua cum vasta planitie arenosa deprvssa, atque absorpta ext in 
profundam voraginem,” &c. The same likewise Luppened in 
the year 1536, as recorded by ello and Filoteo, and in the 
year, }444, 1329, and 3157.” Of all these J have read an ae- 
count; but probably betwixt the two last mentioned, there 
has beeu another that ix not recorded, as the intervals betwixt 
all the rest ure pretly nearly equal. 

Some of them give a drewdful account of it, Yoleando, one 
of their histurians, tells us it shuok the whole island, and re- 
soanded through all its shores. And their pact Erico says, on 
the same occayion = 
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suo gran musito 
le piagae ¢ lid. 
‘The bellowing dire a thousand lands resound, 
‘Whose trembling shores return the dreadful sound. 
In all probability, this event will very soon happen, as the 
circumference of the crater is nowhere recorded to have been 
reduced to less than three miled: and Recupero says it is at 
present only thre miles anda half; besides, « hundred years, 
the common poriod, have now elapsed shice its Just fall. 
There are mauy stories of penple perishing by their temerity, 
in being too curivus spectators of the eruptinns of this moun- 
tain; but there are still mauy ure of those that have been 
miraculously saved by the interposition of some saint or the 
Yirgin who are supposed to be ina perpetual state of warfare 
with the devils in Mount -Etoa. That part of the island where 
Htna stands, haw ever been named I Val Demoni, from the 
frequent apparitions of these devils. It makes one-third of 
the island. The ether two are named the Val di Noto, and 
‘the Val di Mazzara. : 
There is one story, though a very old one, that is still ree 
lated at Catania; it is taken uotice of by Seneca, Aristotle, 
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Strabo, and others. In the time of a great eruption, when the 
fire was pouring down upon the city, and every one was carry- 
ing off his most valuable cffects, two rich brothers, named 
‘Aufinomius and Anapias, neglecting all their wealth, escaped 
from the conflagration with their aged parents on their backs. 
These authors add, that the fire, respecting such filial piety, 
apared them, whilst mauy others that took the same road were 
consumed. 

This action has heen wonderfully extolled, and proves, I 
think, that feats of this kind were Ly uo meaus common iu 
those days, Now, pray, don’t you think, in the world at pre- 
nent, bad as it is suppused tu be, there are few sons who would 
not have acted in the same manner’ and sure Lam, the rest 
of mankind would not wide such 2 fuss about it. Hu- 
manity and natural affection, 1 believe, iu those ages we are 
inclined to extol so much, were not, by mapy degrees 
powerful as they are at present. Even the pious Jneas bim- 
self, one of the most renowned of all their herves, was in eflvet 
bat’a savage, notwithstanding all that Virgil ays to persuade 
us of the contrary ; for you find him sacriticiug bis weak and 
captive enemies, at the same time that he is canting aud 
preaching up piety aud justice. 

These two bruthers were «0 ated for this action, that 
there was a dispute betwixt Syracuse and Catania, which of 
theee cities had given them birth; and temples were erected. 
in both of them, dedicated to Filiat Piety, in memory of the 
event. 

In the accounts of the more recent destructions of Catania, 
there occurs 10 instance of this sort. We find them only Ja- 
menting the loss of priests and nuns, and very much out of 
humour at their saints for allowing the devils to get the better 
of them. T have been a goud desl entertained with some of 
those authurs. selvaggio, one of their povts, speaking of the 
terrible earthquake in the year 1169, that destroyed Catania, 
and buried naltitudes of people in the ruins, dvscribes it ia 
the following mauner, which may serve as a specimen of the 
poetry of that time. 








































‘Morte rult fuvenis, moritur viz, sponse maritus. 
Tnde superdit home? Neus uns diruit hors 
‘Turres oral, cestes, cunctosque parstas, 
in tanto gemitu periit pars maxiiaa gentiv, 
Prob dolor ! et monachi jinta qustuor et plus. 
en 
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But another, Gustanavilla, one of their historians, gives a very 
different account of this affair it is likewise somewhat 
curious in its way. I eball copy it for your amusement: “In 
omnem terram, et in fines orbis terrie jam exiit plaga illa, qua 
nuper in Sicilia percussi sunt Catanenses in vigilia B. Agathe; 
cum episcopus iJle damnatissimus, (ui, eicut scitis, sibi sumpsit 
honorem, non yocatus a Domino, tanquam Aaron, et qui ad 
sedem illam, non electione canonica, sed Giezitiva venalitate 
intravit; cum, inquam, abominationis offerret incensum, in= 
tonuit de calo Dominus, et ecce terra motus factus est 
magnus; angelus enim Domini porcutiens episcopum in furore 
Domini cum populo, ct wniversacivitatesubvertit.” He adds, 
that if St, Agatha’s veil had not been produced, the ange) of 
the Lord was in such a fury, that he would uct bave left one 
aoul alive. 

‘There js a curious painting of the great eruption in 1669, in 
the cathedral of this place. but indifferently painted, 
but gives a dreadful idea of that event. Borelli, who was 
‘upon the npat, describes it. He says, on the 31th of March, 
some time before the lava burst out, after violent earthquakes 
and dreadful subterraneous bellowing, a rent was opened in 
the mountain twelve miles long; in some ylsces of which, 
when they threw down stones, they could not hear them 
atrike the bottom. He says, that burping rocks, eixty palme 
air Jength, were thrown fo the distance of a mile; and that 
the giant; supposed to be buried under Mvunt .Etna, seemed 
to have renewéut their war against heaven: that stones of a 
lesser size were carnied.unwards of three miles; and that the 
thunder and lightning from the smoke. Was scarce less terrible 
than the noise of the muuntain. He adds, that alveshalhg most 
Violent struggles aud shaking of the whvle istand, wheo? the 
Java at last burst through, it sprung up into tle air to he 
height of eixty palms. In short, he descrives tlat event, av” 
well as the universal terror anA consternation it occasioned, 
in terms full of horror. For m: weeks the sun did not ap- 
pear, and the day seemed to be chauged into night, Suon 
after the lava gut vent, which was uot ti!l four months from 
the time that the mountain began to labour, ali these dreadful 
symptoms abated, and it was soun after perfectly quiet. 

He says this deloge of fire, after destroying the fiuest coun- 
try in Sicily, and sweeping away churches, villages, and con- 
vents, broke over the lofty walls of Catania, and covered up 
five of its bastions, with the jatervening curtains. From 
thence, pouring down on the city, it destroyed every object 
x. pet with, overwhelming and burying ail in one promiscuous 

in. 
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What he regrets most, was some precious remains of anti- 
quity, the names, fhe situation, ond even the memory uf whose 
existence, is now lost in the place. He mentions an amphi- 
fheatre, which he calls Celliseo, the Circus Maximus, the 
Naumachia, aud several temples. 

An account of this great eruption was seut to Charles 1. 
by Lord Winchelsea, who was then returning from his em- 
bassy at Constantinople, and stopped here on purpose to see 
so remarkable an event. But lis lordship has not been at 
that paina to examine it we could have wished. lis curiosity 
was satistied in one day; and he scems to have been con- 
tented only to louk at the lava ata great distance, but did 
not think of examining ite source, or ascending the mountain, 
although at that time all the most formidable circumstances 
of the eruption were already over. 

I should not finish this aecount of Mount 2tua, without 
saying eomething of the various fables and allegories to which 
it has given rise; bat it would probably lead me into tuo vast 
a field, aud give this more the air of a dissertation than o 
letter or a journal. ‘These yuu will easily recollect. The 
have afforded amplo empioy bent for the muse, in all ages an 
in all languages; and, indeed, the philosopher and natural 
historian have found, iu the real properties of this mountain, 
as ample a fund of speculation, ax the poets have done in the 
fictitious. It is sv often mentioned by the ancient writers, 
that it hag been eaid of Etna as well as of Greecee— | 

Nullum est sine noice saxum, 

However, I am afraid this saying was puuch more applicable 
to it formerly than it is at yemunt ; for we even found several 
Jarge moung.ius Tua nad no name, und it does not at all ap 
pear fiat the number of philosophers in sicily have by auy 
MEFs increawd in the latter ages. ‘Their aubition is now 

panged ; and if they can get a snint tu keep the devile of 
Aitaa in’ order, they trouble themselves very litile about the 
cause of its operstivis, and du not value their islaud half 80 
much for having given birth to Archiuedes ur Eiapedoctes, 08 
to St. Agatha and St. Rosulia 

‘The ancients, as well as the moderns, seem ever to have 
considered JEtua as one of the highest mountains on the globa. 
There are mavy passages in their authors that show this, 
though perhaps woe more strikingly than their making Deu- 
ealion and Pyrrha take refuge on the tup of it, fo save them~ 
selves from the universal deluge.* 













































* Cataelysmas quod nos Diluvium dicimus cum factus eat, omne 
geous humanum interiit preter Doucalionem et Pyrrbam, qui in 
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I shall now conclude this long account of Mount AStna 
with Virgil's celebrated description of it in the third Aineid, 
which hus been so much admired. You may compre it with 
the following description by the fumous poct Raitano, beld, L 
assure you, in full as high estimation by the Sicilians, 
Nel mezzo verso Vethere evvicel 
Elna le fronte sua cinta di orrori, 
¥ con ispavantevole rovina 
‘Wmbonbs, e con orribilt fragor!. 
Sovente negri nubl ai ciel destina 
¥umanti di atro turbine, ¢ di ardori, 
Ergi globbi di fam, ¢ au laubisee 
Le'‘atelle omat con intuocate striscie 5 

Beogli, e divelte viscere di teonte 

Htundo tal volts avido etoile; 

F eon genitt vomuta, « con onte 
‘Liguilatti waciyni, e in fondo bolle. 

So sings the Sicilian muse; you will not, however, hesitate 
to give the preference to the Roman oue, although the former 
is evidently stolen from her. 

— Horrilicis juxts tous Etna ruinis, 
fhterdumque atram ,-rorumpit ud wihera nubap, 

‘Lardine tumaniem yicey et candente fasts. 

Atiollique globus Hawmarus. xt sider Lanibit. 

Interdumyue renpslos, avelsaque viscera muDtis 

Hinigit eructans. Myuetactaque suka sud auras 

‘Cum gemitu glomerst, fundoque cxcstuat imo, 
_ Bat both these have been greatly outdoue by the wonderful 
imagination of our greut countryman, sir Richard Blackmore, 
who accounts at ouce fur the whole phenuuena of Etna, by 
the vimple idea of giving the meuntain a tit uf the colie—a 
thought that had escuped ail the poets and philosophers of an= 
tiquity, and seems for ever ty have been reserved Jur the pro- 
found genius of this greut master and father of the bathoa, TE 
have forgot the passage, but you will fiud it, I think, im Prince 
Arthur. 

‘The phitosophical poet, 
the eruptions of Muunt -bt 
we kuow of that has taken 
tion ia, 1 think, the aost sat 
clearer idea both of the moun ud sueruptivp of the 
mouutain, than either the Konutn or Nieilian puct, though it ix 
not near go mntich lavonred, nor worked up with all that va= 
riety of circumstances they have found means to introdoce. 
Its greatest fault is, thet Pmdar liad stil kept in view that 
absurd idea of the aucivuts, that Jupiter had buried tie giants 
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under Mount £tna, and that their struggling to get loose was 
the cause of its eruptions ; but even this he touches bat slightly, 
as if ashamed to give such a reason. The passage is translated 
into English by Mr. West. 


Now under smoking Cuma's out coast 





‘Tremendows fountains of pure liquid fre, 
‘Which veil in ruddy mists the noonday ski 










Far o'er the redd ning ma 

This passage decides what has been much disputed, that 
Etna was, ip these early ages, of as great an elevation as at 
present. It has heen alleged, that volcanoes always increase 
an height ill they are extinguished, when they art supposed 
to moulder down, and by degrees sink into the caverns that 
are below thent, like the astruni, and the aolfaterra at Naples: 
however, we find that .Etna wag at that time as now, covered 
with eternal snows, and was supposed, like Atlas, to be one 
of the great props of heaven. But what pleases me the most 
in this description is, that it proves beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that in these very remote eruptions, it was common. 
for the lavas of Etna to run a great way out to sea. The con- 
elusion, I think, is fully ax just, and perhaps not less sublime, 
than the “avalsague viscera montis erigit ernetans” of Virgit 
which, I] must own, I think rather comes too near Sir Richard's 
fit of the C. 

Thucydides speaks of three eruptions of thia mountain, but 
is not go particular ax we could have wished. He does aot 
mention the date of the first, but says it was the earliest after 

he arrival of the Grevks in sicily. ‘The second happened about 
the time of the 77th Olympiad, and the last in that of the 48th, 
which was nearly about the period when Pindar wrote; so 
that we cannot doubt that lis description is taken from the 
accounts be had heard of some af those eruptions, the cireum- 
stances of which, ue duult. at thet time, had afforded matter 
of conversation all orer 6 

T think we may now try to take leave of Etna, though I 
am afraid, during the remainder of our expedition, we shall 
meet with nothing worthy to succeed it. We shall sail from 
hence to-morrow evening, and expect fo sleep at Syracuse, as 
it ia only about fifty miles distant, I eal! write to you again 
from the ruins of that celebrated city. Farewell. Ever yours. 
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VOYAGE TO SYRACUSE.—RUINS OF THE CITY. 


Syracuse, June ist. 


On the 31st of May, we embarked on board a felucca, and set 
gail for the mighty Syracuse. The wiud was favourable, and 
for some time we went at a great rate. The view of Mount 
Btna, for the whole of this Jittle voyage, is wonderfully fine, 
and the bold black coast, formed for near thirty miles 
of the lava of that immease volcano, giver the most awful 
idea of its eruptions. There is no part of this coast nuarer 
than thirty miles to its summit; and yet there has hardly heen 
any great eruption where the lava haa uot reached the 
and driven back its waters to a great distance, leaving hig! 
rocks and promontories, that for ever set its waves at defiance, 
and prescribe their utmost limits, What a tremendous scene 
must the meeting betwixt these adverse elements have formed! 

‘We may easily conceive the variety of changes this coast 
has undergone in the space of sume thousands of years, as 
every great eroption must have made a considerable difference. 
Virgil is wonderfully minute aud exact in his geography of 
Sicily ; and this is the only part of the island that seems to 
be materially altered since his time. He says that there was a 
Jarge port at the foot of tua, where ships were secure from 
every wind: 

Portus ab accessu ventorum immotas et ingens ; 

of which, at present, there are not the least remaina. It is 
probably the same that was called by the Sicilians the port of 
Ulysses, which ix often mentioned by their writers. The 
place of its existence is still shown betwixt three and four 
miles up the country, among the lavas of tua. However, I 
can eee no sort of reason why they have called this the Port 
of Ulysses; for surely Homer does not bring his her near the 
precincts of Mount Etna. Indevd, I think it is evident that 
thia volcano did not bura during the time of Homer, uor for 
some ages preceding it, otherwise it is not possible that he 
would have said so much of Sicily, without taking any notice 
of so great and capital an object, which, of all others, the 
daring and sublime imagination of Homer would have been 
the most cager to grasp at. It ix evident from his account 
that Ulysses landed at the westend of Sicily, opposite to the 
island of Lachaea, now Favignana, almost two hundred miles 
distant from thie port. 
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Virgil, with more judgment, lands his hero at the foot of 
‘Btaa, which gave him an opportunity of introducing some of 
the finest descriptions in the Aineid. ‘But it is somewhat odd, 
that here he makes Fens find one of Ulysses's companions, 
who had escaped the rage uf Polyphemus, and who had lived 
for several months in the woods and caverns of this mountain. 
Virgil must have been aware of this impropriety, as he well 
mew that Homer had landed ‘snes, and placed the cave of 
Polyphemus at the most distant point of the island. But he 
could not prevail on himself fo pass Muunt tua. He was 90 
thoroughly convinced that this was the most proper tanding- 

ace for an epic hero, a4 well as the most proper habitation 
For the Cyclops, that, by a bold poetical license, be has fairly 
taken it for granted that Homer really made it eo. Tudeed, in 
this passage, the pleasure he allords fu the imagination of his 
reader, makes an ample amends fur bis having iuposed on his 
judgment. Bot to return to our voy: 

The view of the mountain from the sea is more complete 
and satisfactory than any where op the island. The eye takes 
im a greater portion of the circle, and you observe, with more 
distinctness, how it rises equally on al) sides, from its im- 
Mense base, overspread with the beautiful little mountains 1 
have mentioned, and at once can trace the progress of vego- 
tation, from its utmost luxuriance to where it ia checked by 
the two extremes of heat and The diferent regions of 
the mountain are distivetly warked out by their different co- 
Jours and different productions, exposing at ence to the 
ravished eye every climate and every season, with alt their 
variety— 














‘Where blossoms. fruits, and Gowers, together rise, 
And the whole year in yoy confusion lies. 





‘The first region exhibits every object that characterises 
summer and autunm ; the second, those of the most delightful 
apring ; the third, an eternal and uurclenting winter: and the 
fourth, to complete the contrast, the regivus of unextingnish- 
able fire. 

The circumference of the great las: of tua, Recupero told 
me, he had been at a good deal of pains to axcertain, as it had 
generally been computed at only a hundred miles, or little 
more, although the radii of that circle had ever been esteemed. 
at thirty of those miles, an absurdity in computation that had 
pat him upon making this inquiry. The result was, that 
‘taking the supposed distances of one place from another, all 
the way round, the sum of the whole emounted to 143 miles, 
an immense circle surely, and which is still enlarged by every 
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considerable eruption. The whole of this circle is formed of 
Java and burnt matter; and I have observed, that near the 
very outermost borders of it, there have been many little 
eruptions that have pierced through some of the thickest lavas 
of Atna. The small eruptions, at so vast a distance from the 
great surface of the mountuin, are probably occasioned by the 
intense heat of the java, which continues for many years, 
rarefying the air in the caverns it has ron over, which, burst= 
ing forth from its prison, the lava sinks down, and kindling 
the sulphur and nitre with which these caverns are filled, ex- 
hibits in miniature the phenomena of a great eruption. 

‘There is a large sandy beach that extends from the mouth 
of the river Simetus, a great way to the south of Catania, 
and was prohably continued the whole way to the foot of the 
mountain of Taurominum (where there are still some remains 
of the east end of it), till it was broken in upon many thou- 
sand years ago by the lavas of “tna, which, from a flat sandy 
shore, have now converted it into a high, bold, black iron 
cvast. What is a strong proof of this—in many places where 
they have runk decp wells, after piercing through the lava, 
they have at last come to beds of shclls and sea sand. 

There is uothing clxe very interesting in the voyage from 
Catania to Syracuse. If you will read the conclusion of the 
third hook of the Hneid, you will fd a much better descrij 
tion of it than any I can give you. ‘The coast lies low, and, 
except tna, there are nu very striking objects. 

‘We passed the moutls of several rivers: the firat and most 
considerable is the Giarctta, or river of St. Paul, formerly the 
Simetus, and under that name celebrated by the poeta. The 
nymph Thalia, after ber amour with Jupiter, is snppored to 
have been changed iuto this stream ; and, to avoid the resent- 
ment of Juno, sunk under ground near Mount -&tna, and con- 
tinued her subterraneous course to the sea. This river was 
navigable in the time of the Romaus, and Massa says, the 
only one in the island that was so. Jt takes its rise on the 
north side of JEtna, and surrounding the west skirts of the 
mountain, falls into the sca near the reins of the ancient 
Morgantio. It no longer sinks under ground as it did for 
merly; dut it is now celebrated for a quality it does not ap- 
pear to have pogseseed in the times of antiquity, as none of 
‘the uld writers take notice of it. It throws up near its mouth 
great quantities of fine amber; this is carefully gathered by 
the peasants in the neighbourhood, and brought to Catania, 
where it is manufactured into the form of crosses, beads, 
saints, &c., and ix eold at high prices to the superstitious 
people on the coufinent. We bought weveral of these respect- 
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able figures, and found them electrical in a high degree; 
powerfully attracting feathers, straws, and other light bodies; 
somewhat emblematical, you will say, of what they represent. 
Some pieces of this amber contains flies and other insects 
curiously preserved in its substance; and we were uot alittle 
entertained with the ingenuity of one of the artists, who has 
left a large blue-bottle fly, with its wings expanded, exactly 
over the head of a saint, to represent, he told us, lo Spirito 
Santo descending upon him. 1 have got somo fine pieces of 
this amber, more electric, I think, and emitting a stronger 
amell, than that which comes from the Baltic. The genera- 
tion of thie substance has long been a controverted point 
among naturalists, nor do I believe it is as yet ascertained 
whether it is a sea or a land production. It is generally sup- 
posed to be a kind of gum or bitumen, that issues from the 
earth in a liquid state, at which time the flies and other insects 
that light upon it are caught, and by their struggles to get 
loose, avon work themselves into its substance, which harden- 
ing round them, they are for over preserved in the greatest 
perfection. Large fine pieces are constantly found at the 
mouth of the Simetus, supposed to have been brought down 
by the river; but it is singular that none of it is ever found 
any where but on the sea-shore: they have likewise here a 
kind of artificial amber, made, I am tuld, from copal, but it is 
very different from the nateral. 

Not far from the mouth of this river there are two of the 
Jargest lakes in Sicily—the Beviere and the Pantana, the first 
of which is supposed to have been made by Hercules, in con- 
sequence of which it was held sacred by the ancients. They 
are full of a variety of tish, one species of which, called modetts, 
is much esteemed: the salting and exportation of these makes 
a considerable branch of their commerce at Leontini, which is 
in that neighbourhood : that city is one of the most ancient in 
the island, and is supposed to have been the habitation of the 
Lestrigone. 

The Leontine fields have been much fared for their fertility. 
Both Divdorus and Pliny assert that they yielded wheat a 
hundred-fold, and that grain grew apontancously here with~ 
ont cultare; but this was only during the reign of Ceres, and 
in not now the case. 

In a few hours’ sailing we came in sight of the city of Aa- 
gusta, which is beautifully situated in a rmall island that waa 
formerly a peninsula; it was therefore called by the Greeks 
Chersonesus. Both the city and the fortifications seem con- 
siderable, and are said to contain about nine thousand inhabi- 
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tants. The ruins of the Little Hybla, eo celebrated for its 
honey, lie within a few miles of this place. 

Some time before our arrival at Syracuse it fella dead calm, 
and we spied a fine turtle fast asleey on the surface of the 
water. Our pilot ordered a profound silence, and only two 
oars to row very gently, that if possible we might surprise 
him. Every thing was put in order, aud two men were 
placed ready at the prow to secure the prize. We were all 
attention and expectation, and durst hardly breathe for fear of 
disturbing him. 

We moved slowly on, and the turtle lay stone-still: the two 
men bent down their bodies, and hud their arnis already in 
the water to seize him. No alderman, with all deference be it 
spoken, ever beheld his turtle on the table with more pleasure 
or security, or feasted his imagination more tusciously upon 
the banquet. He was already our own in idea, and we were 
ouly thinking of the various ways in which he should be 
dressed ; when-~how vain and transitory all human posses- 
sivas !—the turtle made a plunge, slipped through their fingers, 
and disappeared in a moment, and with him al} our hopes.— 
‘We looked very fuolish at each other, without uttering a word, 
till Fullartou asked me, in the most provoking mavner in the 
world, whether would choose a little of the callipash or the 
callipee. ‘Phe two men shrazyed their shouldera, and said, 
© Paxienza ;” but Glover told them ma rage, that all the pa~ 
ztenza on earth was pot equal to a goud turtle. 

Soon after this the reniaius of the great Syracuse appeared— 
the remembrance of whose glory, guiticence, and Hustrious 
deeds, both iu arts sid arms, us for some time even for~ 
get our turtle. Bot, alas! how are the mighty fallen! This 
proud city, that vied with BR itself, ia now reduced to a 
heap of rubbish, for what remains if it deserves nut the name 
of acity. We rowed round the greater part of the walls 
without seeing a lhumau creature—tbose very walls that were 
the terror of the Romano arms, from whence Archimedes bat- 
tered their fleets, and with his engines lifted their vessels out 
of the sea, and dashed them against the rocks. We found the 
interior part of the city agreed but too well with its external 
appearauce. There was not an inn tu be found, and after vi- 
siting all the monasteries and religious frateruities in search of 
beds, we found the whole of them so wretchedly mean and 
dirty, that we preferred at last to sleep on straw; but even 
that we could not have clean, but were eaten up with vermin 
of every kind. 

‘We had letters for the Count Gaetano, who made an apology 
that he could nut lodge us, but in other respects showed us 
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many civilities, particularly in giving us the use of his car- 
riage, in explaining the ruins, in pointing out every thing that 
‘was worthy of our attention: and likewise iu giving us letters 
of recommendation for Malfa. He is a gentleman of good 
genre, ang has written several treatises en the antiquities of 
Sicily. 
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know but I should have asked him whether, in his youth, ha 
had not been acquainted with Theocritus and Archimedes, 
and if he did not remember the reign of Dionysius the tyrant. 
But he saved us the trouble, by telling us he was the hermit 
of the place, and belonged to a convent of Capuchins on_the 
rock above; that he had now bid adieu to the upper world 
and was determined to spend the rest of his life in thia soli- 
tude, in prayer for the wretched mortals who inhabit it. 

This figure, together with the acene in which it appears, are 
indeed admirably well adapted, and reflect a mutual dignity 
upon each other. We left some money upon the rock; for the 
Cayrichins, who are the greatest beggars on earth, never 
touch money, hat save their teo tender consciences, and pre- 
serve their vows unbroken, hy the simple device of Iifting it 
‘with a pair of pincers, and carrying it to market in their aack 
or cowl. ‘This I have seeu more than once. We were much 
delighted with the Latomie, and left it with regret: it is the 
very antae that hay been so much celebrated by Cicero, about 
eighteen hundred ago: “Opax est ingens,” says he, 
‘naznifieum, reyui nnorum. ‘Totum ex saxo in mi- 
raudum altitudinem depressy,” &e. A little to the west of it 
is supposed to have stood the country-house, the sale of which 
you Will remoniher he gives so lively and pleasant an account 
of, by which a goldsmith (1 forgot bis name) cheated & 
Roman nobloman is pnUTHLeT. 

The var of Dion muument of the ingenuity 
and magnificence than of the craclty of that tyrant. “Tt is a 
huge cavern cut ont of the hard rock, in the form of the hu- 
man ear. The perpendicular height of it is about eighty feet, 
and the length of this euurme not less than two hun- 
dred aud fifty. The cavern was said to be so contrived that 
every gouud made in it was collected and united into one 
point, as into a fuens; this was culled the tympanum: and 
exactly opposite to it the tyrant had made a small hole which 
comminicated with litte apartment where he used to con- 
ceal himecif. He applied his own ear to this hole, aud is said 
to have heard distinctly every word that was spoken in the 
cavern below. ‘This apartinent was no sooner finished, and a 
proof of it mage, than ke pnt to death all the workmen who 
find been employed in it. He then confined all that he sus- 
pected were his eneinies ; aud, by overhearing their conversa- 
tion, he judged of their gailt, and condenmed or acquitted ace 
cordingty. 

As thin chamber of Dior very high in the rock, and 
now totally inaccessible, we had it not in our power to make 
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of this curious experiment, which our guides told us 
faa been done some yeara ago by the captain of an English 
ship. 
The echo in the ear ia prodigious, much superior to any 
other cavern I have seen. The holes in the rock, to which the 
prisoners were chained, still remain, and even the lead and 
iron in several of them. We surprised a poor young porcupine 
who had come bere to drink, of whom our guides made lawful 
prize. Near to this there are caverns of a great extent, where 
they carry on a manufactory of nitre, which is found in vast 
abundance on the sides of these caves. 

The amphitheatre is in the form of a very eccentric ellipse, 
and is much ruined; but the theatre ia 20 entire that most of 
the gradini, or seats still remain. Both these are in that part 
of the city that was called Neapoli, or the New City. 
“Quarta autem est urbs," says Cicero, “qure quia postrema 
eedificata est, Neapolis nominatur, quam ad summam threa- 
trom est maximum,” &. However, it is but a small theatre 
in comparison to that of Taurominum. We searched amongst 
the sepulchres, several of which are very clegant, for that of 
Archimedes, but could see nothing resembling it. At his own 
‘ine it was adorned with the Sgure of x sphere inscribed in 
@ cylinder, but had been fost by his ungrateful countrymen, 
even before the time that Cicero was questor of Sicily.” It is 
pleasaut to observe with what eagerness this great man un- 

lertakes the search of it, and with what exultation he describes 
his triumph dn the discovery. “Ego autem eum omnia collus- 
trarem oculis (est enim ad portas Agragianas magne frequenti 
sepulchrorum) animadverti columnellain non multum e dumis 
eminentem, in qua inerat sphere figura et cylindri. Atque 
ego statim Syracusanis (erant autem principes mecum) dixi, 
me illud ipsum arbitrari esse quod quererem. Immisei cum 
faleibus multi purgarunt, et aperuerunt locum: quo cum pa- 
tefactus esset aditue ad adversam basim accessimous ; apparel 
epigramma execis posterioribus partibus versiculorum di 
atis fere: ita noblissima Gracie civitas, quondam vero otiam 
doctissima sui civis unius acutissimi monumentum ignorasset, 
nisi ab homine Arpinate didicisset,” &c. 

‘The catacombs are a great work, little inferior either to 
those of Rome or Naples, and in the same style. There are 
many remaiur of temples. ‘Tbe Duke of Montalbano, who has 
written on the antiquities of Syracuse, reckons near twenty ; 
but there is hardly any of these that are now distinguishable. 
A few fine columns of that of Jupiter Olympus atill remain; 
and the temple of Minerva (now couverted into the cathedral 
of the city, and dedicated to the Virgin) is almost entiree 
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They have lately built a new facade to it; but Iam afraid 
they have not improved on the simplicity of the antique. It 
is full of broken pediments, and I think in a bad style. 

Ortigia, the only remaining part of Syracuse, was anciently 
an island ; it is often denominated such by Virgil, Cicero, and 
many of the Greek and Latin historians. In latéer ages, and 
probably by the ruins of this mighty city, the strait that se- 
parated it from the continent was filled up, and it had now 
been a peninsula for many ages, till the present King of Spain, 
at a vast expense, cut through the neck of land that joined it 
to Sicily, and has again reduced it to its primitive state. 

Here he raised a nuble fortification, which appears to be al- 
most impregnable. There are two strung gates, one within 
the other, and each a glacis, covered way, scarp and counter- 
searp, and a broad deop ditch filled with sea-water, and de- 
fended by an immeuse number of wares, but not so much 
as oue single piece of artiller ‘hix you will no doubt think 
ridiculous enuugh; but the ridicule is still heightened when 
T assure you there iy not a cannon of any kind belonging to 
this noble fortress, but one small battery of six-pounders for 
saluting ships that go in and out of the port. If you are ata 
loss to aecount for thix, you will please remember that it ia a 
work of the King of Spain. However, the ditches are very 
useful; they ure perpetually covered with fishiog-boats ; and 
they can use their nets and lines here with the greatest sue- 
cess, even in the snust stormy weather, though 1 dare say this 
was none of the motives: that ind: i sty to make 
them. ‘The nobility of the place have likewise barges here 
for their amusement. 

As the celebrated fountain of Arethusa has ever been looked 
upon as one of the greatest curiosities of Syracuse, you may 
believe we were not a littl nt to examine it; and, in~ 
deed, by observing Cicero's accouut of if,* we soon found it 
out. ” It still exactly answers the description he gives, except 
with regard to the great quantities of fish it contained, which 
seem now ty have abundoued it. 

The fountain of Arethusa was dedicated to Diana, who had 
a magnificent temple near it, where great festivals were annu- 
ally celebrated in honour of the goddess. We found a number 
of nymphs up to the knees in the fountain, busy washing their 
garments, and we dreaded the fate of Actseon and Alpheus; 




































* tn hac insula extrema est fons aquoe dulcis, cui nomen Arcthusa 
est, inoredibifi magnitudine plenissimus piecium, qui fluctu totus 
operiretur, nisi munitiono, ac mole Ispidum a mari digjunctus cazet, 
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but if they were of Diana's train, they are by uo means 80 coy 
ag they were of old, anda man would hardly choose to run 

the risk of being changed cither into a stag or a river for the 

best of them. 

It is indeed an astonishing fountain, and rises at once ou t 
of the earth to the size of ariver. The poetical fictions con- 
cerning it are toe well known to require that I should enume- 
rate them. Many of the people here believe to this day that 
it is the identical river Arethusa that siuks under ground near 
Olympia in Greece, and coutivuing its course for five or six 
huadred miles helow the ocean, risex again in this spot. 

It is truly astonishing that soch a story as this should have 
gained such credit among the a x, for it iy not only their 
poets, buf natural historians and philosophers too, that take 
notice of it. Pliny mentions it more than once; and there 
are few or none of the poots that it ax eseaped. 

This straige belief lias heen communicated to the Sicilian 
authors, and, cre is hardly any of them 
that doubt of it: Pomp auiua, Massa, and 
Fazzell. are all of the same seutiments, to support whieh 
they tell you the old story of th up won at the Olym= 
pie games, which was thrown iuto the Grecian Arethosa, and 
Was suon after cast op the Sicilian ove, 

They likewise ad ya bevy observed, that 
after tie great sucrith the blood of whieh fell 
into that river, the wate rose for several days 
tiveed with tod modern miracles, was 
probably a trick of the lad the charge 
of the fountain of Are wulit were much inter- 
ested tu support theo yj for it was that god- 
dess that converted th ) 1h Arethoss into a river, and 
conducted her by s:hterrencons po from Greece to Italy 
inorder to aveid the pursuit of Alpheus, who underwent the 
wame fate. 













































































rethusa there ix a 
<upin the wea. Tt 
Alpheus, who ia supe 
porrd ty & heluw the sea 
all the 








* Accordin : aN Arethuea has 
owt. the tran: have be: 
couie turbid wool d hy ber cone 
desnnatien to terve ti I the fonl tinen ia 
Syracuse, she in any + le when she falls into the 
arms of Alpheus, who till mpan the main of 
the eva chore.” up: ty 4 
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As this spring is not taken notice of by any of the great 
number of the ancients that apeak of Arethusa, it is most pro- 
Dable that it did not then exist, and is a part of that fountain 
that has since burst out before its arrival at the island of Or- 
tigia. Wad it been visible in the time of the Greeks, there is 
no doubt that they would have made use of this as a strong 
argument to prove the submarine journey of Arethusa, as it in 
fact rises at some distance in the’sea, and pretty much in the 
same direction that Greece lics from Ortigia. It sometimes 
boils up ao strongly, that after piercing the salt water, T am 
told it can be taken up very littie affveted by it. 

Hyracuse has two ure, the largest uf which, on tho 
south-west side of Ortigia, is reckoned six wiles round, and 
was esteemed one of the Lest in the Mediterranean. Itis said 
by Diodorus to have run almost into the heart of the city, and 
was called Marmorco, becuse entirely surrounded with build- 
ings of marble; the entry iuto this hart was strongly forti= 
Red, and the Toman fleets cuuld never penetrate into it, 

The small port is ow the north-east uf Ortigia, and is like- 
wise recorded to have been hi: ented, Fazzello aays 
there is still the rem: @ aqueduct that runs 
throngh the middle of it, wl intended te convey the 
water frum the fountain Of Arethuse to the other parts of the 






















cit: 
‘Near this port they show the spot where Archimedes’ house 
stood, and likewiee the tower from wheuce be is said to have 
set fire to the Roman ge ag-glasses—a atory 
which is relaiea | , but which is now almost 
universally expled Neulty to conceive a barn 
jug-glass, or a cone foens of such an im- 
miense ley 
However, T 
a fiction coe which t 
neither poe A 































this be not entirely 
), that it was 
é hur speculams, 
but ouly by means of sees, or very clear 
plates of metal. hideed, from the situation of the place, it 
must have been done for Archimedes’ tower 
stood on Cie worth of the re the Roman fleet are 
said to have heen moured, #0 vessels lay in a right 
line betwixt hin on, and at a very small dis- 
ere this tower stood. Bat 
orformed by common 

















if you will suppose tisis to bs 
burning-glasse t holical kind, it will be 
necessary to Tr: tower of a most erormons height on the 
Jeland of Ortigia, iu order to interpose these glasses betwixt 
the sun and te Reman eys; and ever this cuuld not have 
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been done till Ite in the afternoon, when his rays are excead- 
ingly weak. But I have very little doubt that common look- 
ing-glasses would be found all-sufficient to perform these 
effec 


ta. 

Let us suppose that a thousand of these were made to re+ 
flect the reys to the same point; the heat, in all probability, 
must be increased to a greater degree than in the fucus of most 
burning-glasses, and abundantly capable of setting fire to 
every combustible substance. ‘This experiment might be 
eerily made by means of a battalion of men, arming each with 
a looking-glass instead of a firelock, and setting up a buard at 
two or three hundred yards distance for them to fire at. I 
suppose it would take a considerable time before they were 
expert at this exercise; but, by practice, I have no doubt 
that they might all be brought to hit the mark instantaneously 
at the word uf command, like the lark-catchers in some coun- 
tries, who ore su dextrous at this manauvre, that with a small 
anirror they throw the rays of light the lark, let ber be never 
wo high in the air, which, by a kind of facseination, brings 
down the pour bird to the ynure. 

You may laugh at all this ; but 1 don't think it is Jepousible 
that a looking-glass may ove day be thought a8 necessary 
implement for u soldi af present asit is fora beau. Tam 
very appreheusive the Freneli will get the start of usin this 
signal invention, as 1} have been asmired long ago, that few of 
their men ever go to the field without Grst providing themselves 
‘with one of these litte warlike engines, the true use of which, 
happily for us, they ane ye wainted with. You will 
easily perceive, that if this experinient succeeds, it must alter 
the whole syatem of fortification ax weli as of attack and de- 
fence ; for every part of the city that is exposed to the viewof 
the besieged would have tl vantage over the camp 
of the besieging army« 

We are already completely of syracuse, which of all 
the wretched places we have met with, is by many degrees 
the most wretched ; for, besides that its inlubitants are eo ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly, many of thent are av overrun with 
the itch, that we are Under perpetual approhensions, and 












































© Since the writing of thesc letters, theanthor bna been informed 
that Br. Buifon actually made this experiment. He constructed a 
kind of frame, in which he fixed four hundred small mirrors dis 

din such a manner that tho rays reflected from each of them 
fell exactly on the eame point. By meana of this ho melted lead at 
the distance of one hundred aud tweuty fect, and éct fire toa hay- 
stack ata much greater distance. : 
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begin to be extremely well satisfied that we could not pro- 
cure beds. It is truly melancholy to think of the dismal con- 
trast that its former magnificence makes with ita present 
meanness. The mighty Syracuse, the most opulent and 
powerful of all the Grecian cities, which, by its own proper 
strength alone, was able, at different times, to contend against 
all the power of*Carthage and of Rome—which is recorded 
(what the force of united nations is now incapable of) to have 
repulsed fleets of two thousand sail, and armies of two hun- 
dred thousand mes, and contained within its own walls, what, 
no city ever did before or since, fleets and armies that were 
the terror of the world—this haughty and magnificent city, 
reduced even below the consequence of the most iusignificant 
burgh: “ Sic transit gloria mandi.” 1 have not been able to 
Procure a table to write upon, but by way of succedaneum, 
am obliged to lay a form over the back of two chairs. We 
have got into the most wretched hovel you can conceive, and 
the most dirty; but what is still worst of all, we can find 
“nothing to eat; and if we had not brought some cold fowls 
along with us, we might have starved. ‘ 
The heat bas been considerably greater here than at Catania. 
‘The thermometer is just now at 73 degrees. There is an old 
remark made on the climate of this place by some of the 
ancients, which is atill said to hold good, that at no season 
the sun has ever been invisible during a whole day at 
Syracuse. I find it mentioned by eeveral Sicilian authors, 
but shall not vouch for the truth of it. Adieu. My next will 
probably be from Malta, for we shall sail to-morrow, if it be 
possible to procure a vessel. Ever yours. 
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VOYAGE TO MALTA. 


Capo Passero, June 3. 


As we found the mighty city of Syracuse so reduced that it 
could not afford beds and lodging tu three weary travellers 
we agreed to abridge vur stay in if, and accordingly hited a 
Maltese sparouaro to carry us to that island, This isa snail 
six-oared buat, made entirely for speed, to avoid the African 
pirates and other Larbaresyue veesels, with which these seas 
are infested, but su flat aud so narrow, that they are not able 
to bear any sea, aud of conseqnence keep ulways as near the 
coast as possible. 

On th of June, b 
great port of yracu: 
contrary and pretty stron 
Manage with great dey 























day break, we left the Marmorea, or 
and although the wind was exactly 
» by the force of ours, which they 
rity, We gaten at the rate of four 
muiled an hour. They co ust pull their oars as we do, but 
push them like the Venetian gondolicrs, always fronting 
the prow of the boat and seldom or never sit down while 
they row, alluwing the whole wei of their bodies to be 
exerted nt every stn of the ‘Tiis pives a prodigious 
momentum, and is certainly much more forcible than a simple 
exertion of the mmecles of the 
At tea o'clock the wind be 
indeed a immense: 
and wich some dif 
Was Su 03 
have been ov 
us from that disaster. 
by the sand carried about | 
pd we again prt fo 
Ts carried us to Capo passero. 
were a good dex] amused with the 
au servant, Who ov land is a felluw of 
undaunted courage, of which we lave had many proufs; but 
liere (1 4 ww why) it entirely forsook him, although 
er, for we tever Were more thi 

Tie gave himself up to des- 
is sainte fur protection, and never 
in recovered hie confidence all the rext of this voyage, 
perpetually wishing himself back at Naples, and xwearing that 
hv earlidy Ganptation #! «ser induce tin to ge to 2a 
































le, when we went 
ve it blew a hurricane, 
uder shore, but the wind 
t oven there we had like to 
zed to run ageound to save 

ren gond deal ammoyed 
5 however, the hurricane 
witha favourable 
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again. The same fellow, but afew days ago, mounted a most 
vicious horse, and withont the least fear or concern, galloped 
slong the side of a precipice, where every moment we expected 
to see him dashed to pieces: so singular and various are the 
different modes of fear and of coura 

Capo Passero, anciently called Pachinus, is the remotest and 
most southerly point of sicily. It isnot a peninsula, as repre 
sented in all the maps, but a wretched barren island of about 
amile round, with a fort and a small garriscn to protect the 
neighbouring country from tle inccrsions of the Barbary cor- 
nairs, who are often very {routtesome on this part of the coast. 
This little island and fort tie about amile and a half distant 
from the small! creek of which we have taken possession, and 
are separated {rom the rest of Sicily by a strait of about half a 
mile broad. 

Onur pilot teld us we must not think of Malta, which is almost 
a hundred miles of till there were more vettled appearances 
of good weather, 

As there i# 10 habitation here of avy kind, we searched 
about till at last we found 2 smait cavern, where we made a 
yery comfortable di ‘d forth te examine the 
face of the country if we could shoot some~ 
thing for onr supper. We find that we liad now got into a 
very different world from any thing we had yet scen. The 
conntry hore is exee and to a considerable dis- 
tance produc pe neith we; but the fivids are adorned 
with - infinite * the rocks are 
every where € hich are just 
now fein suthvring. If we had vinegar, we could goon 
pickle hogsheads of them. 

We found bere, im the gr 
shrub called the palueta, re 
clegant fine Bower ; 
not yet ripe. Well great quantities of a blue 
everlasting flower, whicll I don't remember to have seen in 
Miller, or any of enr botanical bool The stem rises about a 
foot high, and is crowned with a large cluster of small blue 
flowers, the leaves of which are ol nbstance like the 
elychrysum, or tube ot eof these are of a 
purple colour, bat most ‘ofthe hie. Tbave gathered a pretty 
lurge quantity for the speculation of the Lotanists on our re- 
turn. 

We found a good sw 
first things we look out 
the principal pleasures ut our expedition. 

As soon as it was dark, we got on board our little boat, 
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and rowed about a hundred yards out to sea, where we cast 
aachor, our pilot assnring us that this was absolutely necessary, 
as the people in this part of the country are little better 
than savages; and, were we to stay on land, might very 
possibly come down during the night, and rob and murder us. 

He likewise told us that the ‘Torks had made frequent in- 
vasions upon this poiut of the island, which of all others lay 
most exposed to their depredations ; that lately three of their 
chebecks ran into a small pour a fow miles from this, and 
carried off six merchant ships; and that very often some of 
their light vessels were sven hovering off the coast; that the 
only way tu be it: perfect security from these two enemies by 
sea and land, was ta choose a place on the coast so deep that 
the banditti by land cyuld not wade in tv us; and at the 
same time so slialluw as to be equally inaccessible to the 
banditti by sea. 

When we found ourselves thus in security on both hands, 
we wrapt wurselves up in our cloaks, and fell asleep: how= 
ever, we had but a very »aturtable night; the wind rone, 
and the motion of our Jittle back waxexevedingly disagreeable, 
and mady us jwartily sick. sven as day began to appear, 
we made them pull into shure, when we were immediately 
cured of our sickness: und as the weather contioues still we 
favourable, we have upon a Variety of amusements to 
pasa the tine. 

We have been thrice in the water, which is warm and plea- 
sant; and in the intervals I have written you this letter on 
the top of a large basket, ia which we carry our sea-store. 
We lave likewise jrathered shells, pieces of coral, of sponge, 
and several beautiful kinds of sea-weed. ‘The rocks here are 
all of sand and gravel rom together, and become as hard aa 

There are many shells and other wariue substances 
1 their composition, which renders them ubjects of ca 
riosity in the eye of & 

This morning we amde 
the point of a mek, and 













































hau oar, by way of pole. 
jwurly on excellent tea and 
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honey of Hybi 
I was interrupted in this part of my letter by an officer from 
the furt of Capo Passero, Ife tell us that we may give over 
all thoughts of getting farther fur these six days. What do 
you think is the reason’ F own I was in some pain till he 
mentioned it. Thi« wind set in exactly as the moon en- 
tered her svcond quarter, and it will cvrfainly continue till 
she is full. ‘There ix a rascal for you! If he be telling truth, 
I shall certainly study astrology. He likewise told us, that 
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two galliots had been scen off the coast, and desired us to be 
ou our guard; but I own the moon, together with other cir- 
cumstances, has considerably weakened his evidence with me. 

We have learned from his conversation, that the fort of Capo 
Passero is made use of as a place of exile for the delinquents 
in the army, of which number I have not the Icast doubt that 
he is one. He told us there were two near relations of the 
viceroy that had been lately sent there for misdemeanour ; that 
for his part, he belonged to a very agreeable garrison; but as 
he loved retirement, he chose to accompany them. However, 
his countenance told a very different story; and said in strong 
Janguage, that he was a ives mannais sujet (a bad subject.) 
Besides, he ie a etupid fellow, and has tired me. I could 
Jearn nothing from him. 

It must be owned, this is an excellent place of exile for a 
young rake who wants to show away in the dean monde. It 
is not within many mites of auy town or village, 60 that the 
gentleman may enjoy retirement in its utmost perfection. 

We were surprised tu find on this coast quantities of the 
true pumice-stone, which at first we supposed to have been 
brought by the sea from A‘tna, till we Tikewise discovered 
many large pieces of lava, which makes ux imagine there must 
have been some eruption of fire in this part of the island; yet 
I see no conical mountain, or any other indication of it. 

If our officer's prognostications prove trae, and we are de- 
tained here any longer, I shall examine the country to a much 
Greater distance. The wind continues directly contrary ; the 
sea is yery high in the canal of Multa, and our Sicilian servant 
isina ved trepidation. But { see Glover and Fullarton com- 
ing to their dinner, so 1 shull be obliged to give up the basket. 
This sea air gives one a moustrous appetite, and it is with grief 
that I mention it, we are already brought tu short allowance 
only one cold fowl amongst three of us, ali three pretty 
sharp set, I assure you. ‘Those infamous rascals, to lose our 
turtle! ‘They have spied a fishing boat, and are hailing her as 
Joud ae they can roar—but alas! she is foo fur off to hear them. 
They have just fired a gun to bring her to, and happily ehe 
obeys the signal, so there is still hopes; otherwise wo shall 
oon be reduced to bread and water. Onr tea and sugar, too, 
are just upon a close, which is the cruelest article of all; but 
we have plenty of good bread aud Hybla honey, so we are in 
no danger of starving. 

We have likewise made an admirable and a very comfortable 
disposition for our night's lodging. ‘The sparonaro is so very 
narrow that it is impossible for us all to lie in it; besides, we 
are ate up with ‘vermin, aud have nothing but boards to lie 
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on: all those considerations, added to the cursed swinging of 
the boat, and the horrid sickness it occasions, have ¥ termined 
us rather to trast ourselves to the mercy of the banditti than 
to lie another myht at sea; besides, we have made the hap; i 
iscovery in the world—a great quantity of fiue, noft, 
d. lying under the shelter of a rock, and seemingly i im 
tended by Providence for our bed; over this we are going to 
stretch a sail, and expect to sleep most luxuriously ; but, to 
prevent all danger from a surprise, we have agreed to stand 
sentry by furos, with Fallartow's dovble-barrelled gun, well 
primed and loaded fur the reception of the enemy, at the first 
ischarge of which, and not before, the whole guard ia to turn 
out, with all the renva f our artillery and small 
arms, and as onr situat vantagoous one, I think 
we shall be ably ty mal stout delince. 

As we are six in number, threw niasters and three servants, 
the duty, sou see, will be but trifling, and five of us will 
always sleep in security. Our guard, to be sure, might have 
been stronger, hut cur sparonaro men have been absolutely 
refused to he of the party, having much more contidence in 
their own clement; however, they have prounsed, in case of 
an attack, immediately to come to our nussistance, T think the 
diaposition is fur from being a Lad une, and we are not a little 
vain af oar generalshi 

The fishing-boat is now arrived, and they have bought some 
little excellent fishes, which are already on the fire. Adieu, 
These fellows are roaring for their cold fowl, and I can com- 
mand the basket no unger. Ever yours. 
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ARRIVAL IN MALTA. 


Malia, Fune 4. 


In spite of appearances, and our officer's wise prognostica- 
tions, the wind chauged in the afternoon, and we got under 
sail by six o'clock; we passed the straits, and coasted along 
till eight, when we landed to cook some macaroni we had 
purchased of our sailors, and try if we could shoot something 
for sea-store, as we have a long voyage before us. 

‘We came to the side of a sulphurous lake, the emell of 
which waa so strong that we perceived it upwards of a mile 
distant. We found the water boiling up with violence in 
many places, though the heat at the banks of the lake is very 
inconsiderabic. However, this, added to the pamice and lava 
we found near Capo Passero, tends greatly to confirm us in 
the opinion that this part of the island, as well as about 
Aatna, bas in former ages been subject to eruptions of fire. 

I think it is more than probable thué this is the celebrated 
Camerina, which Eueas saw inimediately after his passing 
Pachynus (or Capo Passero), which Virgil says the Fates bad 
decreed should uever be drained : 

Hine nltas cautes projectaquo saxa Pachyni 

Radirous: et fatis nunquam concessa miovert 

Adparet Canrine procal. 
Virgil had good reason to s: for the level of the lake or 
marsh (it being somewhat betwixt the two), is at least as 
low as that of the sea, and consequently uever could be 
drained. 

Tt is surrounded with a variety 
flowering shrubs, of which the Palmeta, aud the arbutus or 
strawberry tree, are the most Leautiful. e saw a great 
many wild-fowl, but what surprised me, in so unfrequented & 
place, they were so sby that there was no getting near them: 
there was one kind, in articular, that attracted our attention ; 
it was of the size and form of a grey plover, and flew in the 
same manner, but lad a tail of a great length, which seemed 
to be composed only of two small dexible feathers, that made 
a very uncommon appearance in the air. After using all our 
art to shoot ove of them, we were obliged to give up the 
attempt. 

Here we killed a mail black snake, which 1 thiuk auswers 
the description I have seen of the asp. We dissected out its 
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tongue, the end of which appears sharp like a sting, and I 
suppose ia one, as it darted out with violence against our 
aticke when we presented them to it. Now, as all animals, when 
attacked, make use of those weapons that nature has armed 
them with for their defence, it appeared evident to ue (sup- 
posing this rule a just one), that tins anima) was conscious of 
a power of hurting in its tongue, and we have been more fully 
convinced of it from dissection. ‘The eting appears consider- 
ably larger than that uf a bee. We found a little bag at the 
other end of the tongue, and probably, if we had had a micro- 
‘scope, should have found the tougue perforated. This snake 
had no teeth, but very hard gume. I have taken care to 
preserve the tongue for your inspection. 

‘As 1 thiuk it has always been eupposed that serpents hurt 
only with their teeth, f thought this might be worthy of your 
notice. It is true that the darting out of the tongue is a trick 
of the whole serpent tribe; but this animal seemed to do it 
with peculiar ferocity, and to strike it with violence against 
our sticks. 1¢ was this that put us upon the examination. 

I don’t recollect that this singularity is mentioned in any 
book of natural history, but possibly I may be mistaken; 
nor indeed do I remember either to have seen or heard of any 
apimal armed in this manner—unless you will suppose me to 
adopt the sentiments of poor Mr. s——, who, ever since his 
marriage, alleges that the tongues of many females are formed 
after this singular fashion, aud remarks one pecoliarity, that 
the sting Keldom or never appears till after matrimony. He is 
very learned on this subject, and thinks it may possibly have 

roveeded from their original conuexion with the serpent. 
et this be ax it may, I sincerely hope that you and I shall 
never have such good re 1 fur adopting that opinion. 

A little alter nine we enbarked. ‘The night was delightfal, 
but the wind had died awuy about sunset, nnd we were obliged 
to ply our ours to get into the caual of Multa. The coast of 
Sicily began to recede, und in a short time we found ourselves 
in the ocean. ‘There was a profound silence, except the noise 
of the waves breaking on the distant shore, which ouly served 
to render it more solemn. It was a dead calm, and the moon 
ajone shone Lright on the waters. ‘The waves from the late 
storm were still high, but smooth aud even, and followed one 
another with a slow and equal pace. The scene had netur- 
ally sunk us into meditation: we had remained near an hour 
without speaking a word, when our sailors began their mid- 
night ymin to the Virgin. ‘The music waa simple, solemn, 
aud melancholy, and in perfect harmony with the scene and 
with all our feelings. They beat exact time with their oars, 
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and observed the harmony and the cadence with the utmost 
precision. We listened with infinite pleasure to this melan- 
sholy concert, and felt the;vanity of operas and oratorios. There 
is often a solemnity and a pathos in the modulation of these 
simple productions, that causes a much stronger effect than the 
composition of the greatest masters, assisted by ali the boasted 
rules of counter-plot, 

‘At last they sung us asleep, and we awoke forty miles dis- 
that from Sicily. We were now on the main ocean, and 
saw no land but mount Etna, which is the perpetual polar star 
of these seas. We had a fine breeze, and abi two o'clock 
we discovered the island of Malta, and in less than three 
hours more reached the city of Valetta. ‘The approach of the 
island is very fine, although the s 
Tt is everywhere made inacces 
number of fortifications. ‘The rock in many places bas been 
sloped into the form of a glacis, with strong parapets and in- 
treuchments running bebind it. ‘The entry into the port is 
very narrow, and is commanded by a stroug castle on either 
side. We were hailed from each of these, and obliged to give 
8 strict account of ourselves, and on our arrival at the side of 
the quay we were visited by an ofiicer from the health office, 
and obliged to give oath with regard to the circumstances of 
our voyage. He behaved in the civilest manner, and immedi- 
ately sent us Mr. Ratter, the English consul, for whom we had 
letters of recommendation. 

Un getting on shore we found ourselves in a new world in- 
deed—the strveta crowded well-dressed people, who 
have all the appearance of health and affluence, whereas at 
Syracuse, there was scarce a creature to be seen, and even 
those few had the appearauce of disense aud wretchedness, 
Mr. Rotter immediately conducted us to an inn, which had 
more the appearance of a palace: We have had an excellent 
supper, and good Burgundy ; and as this is the king’s birthday 
we have alnioat got tipay tohishealth. We are now going in- 
to comfortable beds, in expectation of the sweetest slumbers. 
‘Think of the luxury of ths, afler being five long daya with- 
out throwing off our clothes! Good night, I will not lose a 
moment of it for the world. People may say what they please, 
but there ia no enjoyment in livivg in perpetual ease and af- 
fluence, and the true luxary is only to be attained by nndergo- 
ing afew hardships, But this is no time to philosophise. So 
Adieu. # 
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MALTA.—FORTRESS OF VALET’ 


‘. Malta, June 5. 
‘Our bauker, Mr. Po: Jb, was here before we were up, in- 
Vitiug ux to dine with Lim at his eountry-house, from whence 
swe are just now returned. He gave us 2 noble entertainmeut, 
served ou plate, with un elegant dessert, aud a great variety 
of winea.+ 














* [Malta is sixty miles in circumference, twenty Joug, and twelre 
broad; situated in lutitude 25° & id longitude 24° 80’ E, 
(ctloulated fur the site of the observatury). Ic is 60 miles from 
Sicily, and 200 from Calipia Toint of the African coast, 
A smaller islaud named Gozo, k named Uumino, are uate 
ally considered as, with Malta, formiug one group of inlands. The 
population of the whele was 115,00, mow uly 4,000. Malta ia 
mentioned by Hower in bis Gdyscy, under the nate of Hyperia. 
The basis of the pepula Araian, with an admixture of the 
neighbouring Earujeat nations, particularly the Italian ; and the 
language corresponds with aud confirma this view of their origin, 
About 1512 years befure Christ, the Pheeniciaus, conceiving that tt 
might be rendered au useful commercial stution, reized upon th 
iabd, und established a culuny on its shores. ta process of time 
it was taken po-resaion of by the Grcek:, from whunu it passed sng. 
cossively jute the hands uf Cae 4, Ruuans, Vandals and 
Goths, Arabs, Norusans, Ge French, und Spaniards, with 
whom it remained anti! ‘U atl, At that period, the Em. 
peror Charles ¥. 2 ort of its garriaon es! 
ceded the perpet ty of Malta sand its eucies 
ether with the ety of Tryp ‘uta Muspitallers of St. 

fobu of Jerusalem, whe, p expeticd fran Rhodes Ly the 
Tarks, were at sis thine w + the Mediterranean in 
quest of a: This 4 ahout the end of the 
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After dinner we went to visit the principal villas of the 
island, particularly those of the grand master and the general 
of the galleys, which lie contiguous to each other. ‘These are 
nothing great or magnificent, but they are admirably con- 
trived for a hot climate, where, of all things, shade is the most 
desirable. The orange groves are indeed very fine, and the 
fruit they bear is superior to any thing you have seen in Spain 
or Portugal. 

The aspect of the country is fur from being pleasing: the 
whole island is a great rock of very white freestone, and the 
soil that covers this rock, in most places, is not more than five 
or six inches deep; yet, what ix smgulur, we found their crop 
in genera] was excredingly whundant. "They account for it 
from the copious dews that fall during the spring and eummer 
months; and pretend likewive, that there is a moisture in the 
rock beluw the soil, that is of great advantage to the com 
birth, and called Chevati the second comprehending 
the Pricsts of the order ; the third being composed of inferior per- 
vons, styled Scrvans d'art asl corresponding to the yauirs of the 
chivalrous era.—£dinburgh Revice, vi. 206. The professed objects 














vi 
of the Knights of St. Jobn, from an early period of their history, 
were to make war on the infidels, numely, the Tarka and other 
hammedans. Latterly, bowever, the order and ite funds were only 
‘& means of providing for the younger sons of noble families through. 
out Europe. Their apirit having greutly declined, they ielded up 
their impregnable island to General Bonaparte in 1795, when he 
was on his way to Egypt. ‘The French banished the order, and 
seized all their valuables, lu 1800, after enduring a protracted 
siege, the French garrison surrendered the inland to the Britieh, to 
whom it was definitively assigned by the congress of Vienna, in 
3814, It has since then remained under the British government, 

‘The support of the Maltese having previously been of an extrin- 
sic kind, they have, since the loss of their knights, been sunk in 
great poverty, and their number is much fallen off. | Yet it is cons 
aidered a8 one of the mest densely peopled spots of earth in Europe, 
It has been calculated that an extent of ground which in England 
supports 152 persons, contains in Multa eight times that number, 
This is owing to the low moral and intellectual state of the people, 
The poverty of the humbler orders is shown strikingly in the low 
price of all provisions. There isa saying in the island, that a man 
may dino on fish, Hesh, and fowl for a halfpenny. A’ shopkeeper 
will not refuse to sorve some portion of cooked meat for even » 
single grain, the sixth part of a balfpenny. But then, to obtain a 
grain or a halfpenny by Jabour in Malta is more difficult than in 
a countries to win a shilling or half-a-crown.—Athieum, No, 
594. 
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and cotton, keeping its roots perpetually moist and cool, with 
out which singular quality, they say, they could have n0 cropa 
at all, the heat of the sun js so exceedingly violent. 

‘Their bariey harvest has been over some time ago, and they 
are just now fivishing that of the wheat. The whole istand 
produces corn ouly sufficient to support its inhabitants for five 
monthe, or little more; but the crop they most depend upon is 
the cotton. ‘They began sowing it about three weeks ago, and. 
it will be finished ina week or more, The time of reaping it 
ig in the month of Uctoher or beginning of November, 

‘They pretend that the cotton produced from this plant, 
which is sown and reaped in four mouths, is of a much supe- 
rior quality to that of the cotton-tree. 1 compared them, but 
I cannot say I found it so: this iv iudeed the finest, but that 
of the cotton-tree is by much the strongest texture. The 
plant rises to the height of a foot and a half, aud is covered 
with a number of nuts or yoda full of cofton; these, when 
ripe, they are at great pains to cut off every morning before 
sunrise, for the heat of the sun immediately turns the cotton 
yellow, which, indeed, we saw from those pods they save for 
eed. 

They manufacture their cotton i: 
Their stockings are exceedingly 
asgured us, had been sold for ten x 
Hide and blankets are esteemed all ever Europe. Of these the 
principal manefactures are establisiwd in the little iskand of 
Gozo, where the people are he more industrions than. 
those of Malta, as they are more excluded from the world, and 
have fewer inducements to idiene Here the sngay-cane iw 
wtill cultivated with success, though unt in any considerable 

uantity, 

The Maltese oranges certain rve the character they 
have of heing the fiuest in the world. The season coutinnes 
for upwards of seven mouths, from November Gl the middie 
of June, during which time those leautiful trees are always 
covered with abundance of thin de ux fruit. Muoy of them 
are of the red kind, wach superior, in my opinion, to the 
others, which are rather too Juscions. ‘Vhey are produced, T 
am told, from the common orange bud, engrafted on the pume- 
granate stock. ‘The juice of thiv fruit is red as blood, and of 
afine flavour. ‘Tho greatest part of their crop is sent in pre- 
seuts to the different courts of Europe, und to the relations of 
the chevaliera. It was not without a gvod deal of difficulty 
that we procured a few chests for our friends at Naples. 

‘The industry of the Maltese in cultivating their little island 
is inconceivable. There is not an inch of ground lost in any 
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part of it; and where there was not soil enough, they have 
brought over ships and boats loaded with it from Sicily, where 
there is plenty and to spare. The whole island is full of en- 
closures of freestone, which gives the conntry a very uncouth 
and a very barren aspect, and in summer reflects euch a light 
and heat, that it is exceedingly disagreeable and offensive to 
the eyes. The enclosures are very smal) and irregular, ac- 
cording to the inclination of the ground. This, they say, they 
are obliged to observe, notwithstanding the deformity it oc- 
casions, otherwise the floods to which they are subject would 
soon carry off their aoil. 

The island is covered over with country houses and villages, 
besides seven cities, for so they term them; but there are only 
two, the Valetta and the Citta Vecchia, that by any means 
deserve that appellation. Every little village has a noble 
church, elegantly finished and adorned with statues of marble, 
rich tapeatry, and a large quantity of silver plate. They are 
by much the handsomest country churches I have ever seen. 
But I am interrupted in my writing, by the beginning (I am 
told) of a very fine show. If it be 90,1 shall give you some 
account of it by and bye. 

Eleven at night.—The show is now finished, and has afford- 
ed us great entertainment. It was the departure of a Maltese 
squadron to assist the French against the Bey of Tunis, who, 
it seems, has fallen under the displeasure of the grand mo- 
narque, because he refused to deliver up without ransom the 
Corsican staves that were taken before the French were in 
possession of that island. ‘The squadron consisted of three 
galleys, the largest with nine hundred men, each of the others 
with seven hundred; three galliots, and several scampavias, - 
#0 called from their exceeding swiftness. These inimense 
bodies were all worked by oars, and moved with great regu- 
larity. The admiral went first, aud the rest in order, accord- 
ing to their dignity. ‘The sca was crowded with boats, and 
the ramparts and fortifications were filled with the company. 
The port resounded on all sides with the discharge of heavy 
artillery, which was answered by the gulleys and galliots aa 
they left the harbour. As the echo is here uncommonly great, 
it produced a very noble effect. 

They were about thirty knights in each galley, making sig- 
nals all the way to their mistresses, who were weeping for 
their departure upon the bastions; for these gentlemen pay 
almost as little regard to their vows of chastity as the priests 
and confessors do. After viewing the show from the ramparts, 
we took a boat and followed the squadron for some time, aud 
did not return till long after sunset. 
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‘We have been admiring the wonderful strength of this place, 
both by nature and art. It is certainly the happiest sitation 
that can be imagined. he city atands upon a peninsula, be- 
twixt two of the finest ports in the world, which are defend- 
ed by almost impregnable fortifications. That on the south- 
enst eide of the city ix the jargeat. It runs about two miles 
into the heart of <he island, and deep, and surrounded 
by such high grounds ind fortitications, that they assured 
us the largest ships of war might ride here in the most stormy 
weather, slawst without a . 

This beautiful basin is divided into five distinct harbours, 
all equally sale, and each capable of contsining an immense 
number of shipping. The mouth of the harbour is scarcely a 
quarter of a mile broad, and is conimanded on each side by 

tteries that would tear the strongest ship to pieces before 
she could enter. Be .des this, it is fronted by a quadruple 
battery, one above tue other, the largest of which is a fleur 
Mean, or ov a level with the water. These are mounted ‘with 
about eighty of their heavic so that this harbour, 
L think, may really be contidered ay hopregnable, and indeed 
the Turks liave ever found it so, and { believe ever will. 

The harbour on the north side of the city, although they only 
use it for fishing, aud ay a phice of quarantine, wonld, in any 
other part of the world, be considered as inestimable. It is 
likewise defended by very strong works; and in the centre of 
the basin there is an isiaid on which they Lave built a castle 
and a fazuret. 

The furtifications of Maita are indeed a most stupendous 
work. All the boasted catacumls of Rome and Naples are a 
trifle to the imu: ‘xcavations thet have heen made in this 
Kittle island. ditches, of a vast size, are al) cut ont of the 
solid rock. Thess extend for a great many miles, aud raise 
our astonishment to think that so small a state has ever been 
able to make tlem. 

One side of the idand iss9 completely fortified by nature, 
thet there was nothing left for art. ‘The rock is of a great 
ly perpendicular from the sea for several 
ide there are still the 
with the tracks of carriages 
‘worn deep in the rocks: theac ruads are now terminated by the 
precipice, with the wea beneath, and show, to a demonetration, 
that thia island has in former ages been of a much larger size 
than it is at prusent; but the convulsion that occasioned its 
diminution is probably much beyond the reach of any history 
or tradition. It has often been observed, notwithstanding the 
very great distauce of Mount 2:tna, thot this island has gene~ 
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rally been more or less affected by its eruptions; and they 
think it probable that, on some of those occasions, a part of it 
may have been shaken into the sea. 

‘We have now an opportunity of observing that one half of 
Mount tna is clearly discovered from Malta. They reckon 
the distance at near two hundred Italian miles. “And the 
people here assure ns, thatin the great eruptions of that moun- 
tain, the whole island is illuminated, and from the reflection 
in the water there appears a great track of fire in the sea all 
the way from Malta to Sicil ‘The thundering of the moun- 
tain is likewise distinetly heard. Good night. I am fatigued 
with this day's expedition, and shall finish my letter to-mor- 
row. 

June 6.—As the city of Valetta is built upon a hill, none of 
the streets except the quay are level. They are all paved with 
white freestone, which not only creates a great dust, but from. 
ita colour is likewise so offensive to the eyes, that most of the 
people here are remarkably weakeeighted. |The principal 

ildings are the paace of the grand master, the infirmary, the 
arsenal, the inns or hotelsof the Seven Tongues, and the great 
eburch of St. John. The palace is a noble though a plain 
structure, and the grand master (who studies conveniency 
more thau magnificence) is more comfortably and commodi- 
ously lodged than any prince in Europe, the King of Sardinia 
perhaps only excepted. The great stuir is the easiest and the 

est I ever saw. 

St. John’s is a magnificent church. ‘The pavement, in par 
ticular, is reckoned the richest in the world. It is entirely 
composed of sepulchral monuments of the finest marbles, por« 
phyry, lapis lazuli, and a variety of other valuable stones ad- 
mirably joined together, and at incredible expense, represent- 
ing in 2 ‘kind of mosaic the arms, insignia, &e.. of the persons 
whose names they are intended to commemorate, In the mag- 
nificence of these monuments, the heirs of the grand masters 
and commanders have long vied with each other. 

We went this day to see the celebration of their church ger- 
vice. 1t seems to be mure overcharged with parade and cere- 
mony than what I have ever observed even in any other 
Catholic couutry. The number of genuflexions before the 
altar, the kissing of the prior’s hand, the holding up of his 
robes by subaltera priests, the ceremony of throwing incense 
upon ail the knights of the great cross, and neglecting the 
poorer knights, with many other articles, appeared to us highly 
ridiculous, and most essentially different indeed from that 
purity and simplicity of worship that constitates the very 
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essence of true Christianity, and of which the great pattern 
they pretend to copy set so very noble an example. 

This day (the 6th of June) is held as a thankegiving for their 
deliverance from a terrible conspiracy that was formed about 
twenty-one years ago by the Turkish elaves, at one stroke to 
put an end to the whole order of Malta. All the fountains of 
the place were to be poisoned, and every slave had taken a 
solemn oath to put his master to death. 

It was discovered by a Jew who kept a coffee-house. He 
understood the Turkish language, and overheard some dis- 
course that he thought suspicious. He went immediately and 
informed the grand master. The suspected persons were in- 
stantly seized and put to the torture, and soon confessed the 
whole plot. The executions were shocking. One hundred 
and twenty-five were put to death by various torments. 
Some were burned alive, some were broken on the wheel, and 
some were tor to pieces by four galleys rowing different 
way, and each bringing off its lim’. Since that time the slaves 
have been much more strictly watched, and have lesa liberty 
than formerly, Adieu. 1 shall write to you again before we 
Jeave Malta. Yours &c. 





MELITA.—-KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN.~-DUELLING, 


Matta, June t. 


‘This day we made an expedition through the island in 
coaches drawn by one mule each, the only kind of vehicle 
the place iffurds. Our conductors could speak nothing 
but Arabic,which is stil the language of the common peo- 
pe of Malta, so that you may believe we did not reap much 
efit from their conversation. We went first to the ancient 
city of Melita, which is near the centre of the island, and 
commands a view of the whole, and in clear weather, 
they pretend, of part of Barbary and of Sicily. The city 
in strongly fortified, and is governed by un officer called the 
ahem. He received uy very politely, and showed us the old 
palace, which is not indeed much worth the seeing. The ca- 
‘thedral isa very fine church, and, although of an exceeding 
large size, is at present entirely hung with crimson damask 
richly laced with gold. 
The catacombs, not far from the city, are a great work. 
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‘They are said to extend for fifteen miles under ground; how- 
ever, this you are obliged to take on the credit of your guides. 
as it would rather be risking too much to put it to the trial. 
Many people, they assure us, had been lost in advancing too 
far in them, the prodigious number of branches making it next 
to impossible to find the way out again. 

From this we went to eee the Bosquetta, where the grand 
master has his country palace; by the accounts we had of it 
at Valetta, we expected to find a forest stored with deer and 
every kind of game, as they talked much of the great hunts 
that’ were made every year in these woods. We were not a 
Jittle surprised to find only a few scattered trees, and about 
half a dozen deer; but as this is the only thing lke a wood 
in the island, it is esteemed a very great curiosity. The 
palace is as little worth seeing aa the forest, though the pros 
pect from the top of itis very fine.” ‘The furniture is tres or 

four hundred years old, and in the most Gothic taste that can 
be imagines 
resides here. 

‘The great source of water that supplies the city of Valetta, 
takes it rise near to this place, and there is an aqueduct com- 
ie ‘d of some thousand arches, that conveys it from thence to 

the city. ‘The whole of this immense work was finished at the 
private expense of one of the grand masters. 

Not far from the old city there is a small church dedicated 
to St. Paul; and just by the church a miraculous statue of the 
saint with a viper ou his hand, supposed to be placed on the 
very «pot on which the house stood where he was received 
after his shipwreck on this island, and where he shook the 
viper off his hand into the fre without being hurt by it; at 
which tine, the Maltese assures us, the saint cursed all the 
venumous animals of the island, and banished them for ever, 
just as St. Patrick treated those of his favouriteisle. Whether 
this be the cause of it or nut, we shail leave to divines to deter- 
mine (though if it had, I think St. Luke would have mentioned 
it in the Acts of the Apostics), but the fact is certain, that 
there are no venomous animals in Malta. ‘They assured us 
that vipers had been brought from Sicily, and died almost im- 
mediately on their arrival. 

Adjoining to the church, there is the celebrated grotto, in 
which the saint was imprisoned. It is looked upon with the 
utmost reverence and veneration; and if the stories they tell 
of it be true, it is well entitied te it all. It is exceedingly 
damip, and produces (I believe by a kind of petrifaction from 
the water) a whitish kind of stone, which they assures us, 
when reduced to powder, is a sovereign remedy in many 





ut, indeed, the grand master seldom or never 
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diseases, and saves the lives of thousands every year. There 
is not e house in the island thet is not provided with it; and 
they tell us there are many boxes of it sent annually, not only 
to Sicily and Italy, but likewise to the Levant and the East 
Indies; and (what is considered a daily standing miracle) 
notwithstanding this perpetual consumption, it has never been 
exhausted, uor even seusibly diminished, the saint always 
taking care to sapply them with a fresh quantity the day fol- 
lowing. 

You may be sure we did not fail to stuff our pockets with 
this wonderful stone : I suspected they Would have prevented 
us, as I did nut eappose the saint would have worked for 
heretics; however, neither he ner the priests had any abjec- 
tion, and we gave them a few jaxée more for their civility, 
I tasted some uf it, aud believe it is a very harmless thing. 
It tastes like exceeding had magnesia, and I believe has pretty 
much the same effects. They give abuut a tea-spoonful of it 
to children in the small-pox and in fevers, It produces a 
copious sweat about halfan bour after, and, they say, never 
fails to be of service. [tis like estvemed a certain remedy 
against the bite uf ail venomous animals. ‘There is a very fine 
statue of St. Puul in the middle of thix grotto, to which they 
ascribe great powers. 

We were delighted, on our way back to the eity, with the 
beauty of the setting sum, much superior, J think, to what I 
have ever obverved it in Italy. ‘The whole of the eastern parts 
of the beavens, for half an hour afier suuset, was of a fine 
deep purple, and made a beautiful appearance; this the Mal- 
tese tell us is generally the case every eveving at thia season 
of the year. 

T forgot to say any thing of oar prescotation to the grand 
master, for which F ask pardon both of you and him. His 
name is Pinto, and of a Portuguese family. He has now been 
at the head of thix singular little state fur upwards of thirty 

He received us with great politeuess, and was highly 

j d been in Portugal. Ho 

e intimate commercial camexions that had so. 
twixt our nations, and expressed bis desire 
tu us, aud of rendering our stay in his island 
a# agreeable as possible. He ix a clear-headed, sensible, little 
old man, which, at av advanced a peried of life, is very un- 
common, Although le ix considerably upwards of ninety, he 
retains all the faculties of hia mind in perfection. He has no 
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ininister, but manages every thing himself, and has immediate 
information of the most minute occurrences. He walks uy 

and down stairs, and even to church, without assistance, an 

has the appearance as if he would still live for many years. 
His household attendance and court are all very princely; 
and, as grand master of Malta, he is more absolute, and pos- 
gesses more power than most sovereign princes. His titles 
are Serene Highness and Eminence; and as he has the dis- 
poral of all lucrative offices, he makes of his councils what he 
pleases ; besides, in all the councils that compose the jurisdic- 
tion of this little nation, he himaelf presides, and has two 
yotes, Since he was chosen grand master, he has already 
given away one hundred and twenty-six commanderies, some 
of them worth upwards of £2000 a-year, besides priories and 
other offices of profit. He has the disposal of twenty-one 
commanderies and oue priory every five years, and as there 
are always a number of expectapts, he ia very much courted. 

He is chosen by a committee of twenty-one, which com- 
mittee is nominated by the seven nations, three out of each 
nation. ‘The election must be over within three days after the 
death of the former grandmaster, and during these three days, 
there is scarce a soul that sleeps at Malta—all is cabal anc 
intrigue; and most of the knights are masked, to prevent 
their particular attachments and connexions from being known ; 
the moment the election is over, every thing retarns again to 
ite former channel. 

The Sand force of Malta is equal to the number of men in 
the island fit fo bear arms. ‘They have about five hundred re- 
gulars belonging tu the ships of war, and one hundred and 
fifty compose the guard of the prince. The two islands of 
Malta and Gozo coutain about one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. ‘The men are exceedingly robust and hardy. T 
have geen them row from ten to twelve hours without ipter- 
mission, and without even appearing fo be fatigued, 

rir nen force consists of four galleys, three galliots, four 
ships of sixty guns, and a frigate of thirty-six, besides a num- 
ber of the qu ing littte vessels called scampavias, lite- 
rally, runaways. ‘Their ships, galleys, and fortifications, are 
not only sup;lied with excclient artillery, but they have like- 
wise invented a kind of ordnance of their own, unknown to 
al! the world besides; for we found fo our no smajl amaze- 
ment, that the rocks were not only cut into fortifications, but 
likewise into artillery, to defend these fortifications, being 
hollowed out in many places inte the form of immense mor- 
tars. The charge is said to be about a barrel of gunpowder, 
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over which they Place a large piece of wood, made exactly to 
fit the mouth of the chamber. On this they heap a great 
quantity of cannon balls, shells, or other deadly materials; 
and whea an enemy’s ship approaches the harbour, they fire 
the whole into the air, and They pretend it produces a very 
great effect, making a shower for two or three hundred yards 
round that would sink any vessel. Notwithstanding the 
supposed bigotry of the Maltese, the spirit of toleration is 0 
strong, that a mosque has lately heen built for their sworn 
enemies the Turks. Here the poor slaves are allowed to en- 
joy their religion in peace. It happened lately that some idle 
boys disturbed them during their service; they were immedi- 
ately sent to prison, and severely punished. “The police, 
deed, is uuch better regulated than in the neighbouring coun+ 
tries, and assassinations and robberies are very uncommon ; 
thid last of which crimes the grand master punishes with the 
DYtnost veverity, But he is anid, perlaps in compliance with 
the prejadices of his nation, to be much more relax with re- 
gard to the first. 

Perhape Malta is the only country in the world where duel- 
ling is permitted by law. “As their whole establishment is ori= 
ginally founded on the wild and romautic principles of chi- 
valry, they have ever found it tuo inconsistent with those 
principles to abolivh dueling: but they have laid it under 
such restrictions aa greatly tu lessen its danger. ‘These are 
curious enough. The duellists are obliged to decide their 
quarrel in one particular street of the city; aud if they pre« 
sume to fight any where else, they are liable to the rigour of 
the law. But what is not less singular, and much more in 
their favour, they are obliged under the most severe penalties 
to put up their sword, when ordered #o to du by a touman, @ 
priest, or a. knight. 

Under these limitations, in the midet of a great city, one 
would imagine it atmost impossible that a duet could everend 
in blood; however, this is not the case; a cross ix always 
painted on the wall opposite to the spat where a knight has 
been killed, in commemoration of his fall. We counted about 
twenty of there crosses. 

About three months ago, two knights had a dispute at a 
billiard table. One of them, after giving a great deal of abu- 
sive languace, added a blow; but, to the astonishment of all 
Malta (in whose aunals there is not a similar iustance), after 
su great a provocation, he absolutely refused to fight his aa- 
tagonist. ‘The challenge was repented, and be had time to re- 
flect on the consequences, but stitl he refused to enter the 
lists. He was condemned to make amende honourable in the 
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great church of St. John for forty-five days sueceasively ; then 
to be confined in a dangeon without light for five years, after 
which he is to remain a prisoner in the castle for life. The 
unfortunate young man who received the blow is likewise in 
disgrace, as he had not an an opportunity of wiping it out in 
the blood of his adversary. 

This has been looked upon as a very singular affair, and ig 
still one of the principal topics of conversation. The first part 
of the sentence has already been executed, and the poor wretch 
is now in hia dungeon. Nor is it thought that any abatement 
will be made in what remains. 

If the legislature in other countries punished with equal 
rigour those that do fight, as it does in this those that do not, 
1 believe we soon would have an end of duelling : but I 
should imagine the punishment for fighting ought never to be 
@ capital one, but something iguomipious; and the punish- 
meut for not fighting should always be so, or at least some 
severe corporal puuishment ; the ignominy will have as little 
effect on the person who will submit to the appellation of 
coward, as the fear of death on one who makes it his glory to 
despise it. 

The Maltese still talk with horror of a storm that happened 
here on the 29th of October 1757, which, as it was of a very 
singular nature, | shall trauslute you some account of, from a 
little book they have given me, written on that subject. 

About three quarters of an hour after midnight, there ap- 
peared to the south-west of the city a great black cloud, 
which, as it approached, changed its colour, till at last it be~ 
came like a flaine of fire mixed with black smoke. A dread 
ful noise was heard on its appronch, that alarmed the whole 
city. It passed over part of the port, and came first upon an 
English ship, which iu an instant was torn to pieces, and no- 
thing left but the hulk; part of the'masts, sails, and cordage, 
‘were carried aloug with the cloud to a considerable distance. 
The small boats avd fellouqnes that fell in its way were all 
broken to pieces, and sunk. ‘The noise increased, and became 
more frightful. A sentine), terrified at its approach, ran into 
his box; both he and it were lifted up, and carried into the 
sea, where he perished. It then traversed a considerable part 
of the city, and laid in ruins alnioat every thing that stood in 
its way, Several houses were Jaid level with the ground, and 
it did not leave one steeple in its passage. ‘The bells of some 
of them, together with the spires, were carried to a consider- 
able distance. The roofs of the churches were demolished and 
beat down, which, if it had happened in the day time, must 
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have hed dreadful consequences, xs every one would immedi- 
ately have run to the charches. 

It went off at the north-east point of the city, and, demo- 
lishing the lighthoure, is said to have mounted up in the air 
witha frightful noise; and passed over the sea to Sicily, 
where it fore up some trees, and did other damages, but 
nothing considerable; as its fury had been mostly spent upon 
Malta. The number of killed and wounded amounted to near 
‘two hundred, and the loss of shipping, houses, and churches, 
‘was very considerable. 

Several treatises have been written to account for this 
singolar hurricane, but I have fonnd nothing at all satisfac- 
tory. The sentiments of the people are concise and positive. 
They declare with one voice that it was a legion of devils let 
Joose to punish them for their sins. There are a thousand people 
in Malta that will take their cath they saw them within the 
cloud, all aa black ae pitch, and breathing out fire and brim- 
stone, They add, that if there had not been a few godly peo- 

Je amongst them, the whole city would certainly have been 
aavolved in one universal destruction. 

The horse races of Malta are of a very uncommon kind. 
They are performed without either saddle or bridle, whip, or 
spur; and yet the horses are said to rin full speed, and to af- 
ford a great deal of dive They are accustomed to the 
ground for some weeks before it i i 
over ruck and pavement, there are very seldom any accidenta. 
They have races of avscy and mules, performed in the same 
manner, funr times « ‘he rider is only furnished 
with a machine like ashe awl, to prick on his courser 
if he is hazy. 

As Malta is an epitome of all Europe, and an assemblage of 
the younger brothers, who,are commonly the best of its first 
families, it is probably one of the beat arademies for polite- 
ness ip this part cf the glohe; besides, where every one is en- 
titled by law as weli as custom, to demand satisfaction for 
the least breach of it, people are under the necessity of being 
sey exact and circumspect, both with regard to their words 
and actions. 

All the knights and commanders have much the appearance 
of gentlemen and men of the world. We met with no char- 
acter iu the extreme. ‘The ridicules and prejudices of every 

articular nation are by degrees softened and worn off by the 
familiar mtercourse and collision with each other. It is curi- 
ous to observe the effect produced upon the various people 
that compuse this little medley. The Fronch skip, the Ger- 
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man strut, and the Spanish stalk, are all mingled together in 
such small proportions, that none of them are striking; yet 
every one of these nations retain something of their original 
characteristic; it is only the exuberance of it that is worn 
off; and it is still easy to distinguish the inhabitante of the 
south and north side of the Pyrenees, as well as those of the east 
end west side of the Rhine: for though the Parisian has, in a 
great measure, lost his assuming air, the Spaniard his tacitur- 
nity and solemnity, the German his formality and his pride, 
yet still you sce the German, the Frenchman, and the Spaniard 
~—it is only the caricature, that formerly made them ridicu- 
lous, that has disappeared. 

‘This institution, which is a strange compound of the mili- 
tary and ccclesiastic, has now subsisted for pearly seven hun- 
dred years, and though I believe one of the first born, has 
long survived every other child of chivalry. It possesses great 
riches in most of tie Catholic countries of Europe, and did #0 
in England too before the time of Henry VIII.; but that 
capricious tyrant did not choose that any institution, however 
ancient or respected, ehonld remain iu his dominions that had 
any doubt of his supremacy and infallibility; he therefore 
seized on all their possessions at the same time that he en- 
riched himself by the plunder of the church. It was in vain 
for them to plead that they were rather a military than an 
ecclesiastic order, aud by their valour they had heen of great 
service to Evrope in their wars against ‘the infidels; it was 
not agreeable to his aystem ever to hear a reason for any 
thing, and no person conld possibly be right that was capable 
of supposing that the king could be wrong. 

Malta, us well as Sicily, was long under the tyranny of the 
Saracens, from which they were both delivered about the mid- 
@le of the eloventh century by the valour of the Normans, af= 
ter which time the fate of Malta generally depended on that: 
of 8 til} the Emperor Charles V., about the year 1530, 
gave it, fozether with the island of (ozo, to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who at that time had lost the island of 
Rhodes. In testimouy of this concession, the grand master ia 
atill obliged every year to send a fitleon fo the King of Sicily 
or his viceroy, and on every new succession to swear alle 
giance and to receive from the hands of the Sicilian monarch 
the investiture of these two islands. 

Ever sinee oar arrival here the weather has been perteetly 
clear and serene, without a clond in the sky; and for some 
time after snnsct the heavens exhibit a most beautiful appear- 
ance, which I dow't recollect. to have observed any where 
else. The eastern part of the hemisphere appears of a rich 
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deep purple, and the western is the trae yellow glow of 
Clsude Lorrain, that you used to admire so much. The wea- 
ther, however, is not intolerably hot; the thermometer stands 
commonly betwixt 75 and 76 degrees. Adieu. We are now 
preparing for a long voyage, and it is not easy to say from 
whence I shall write you next. Ever yours, 


RETCRN TO SICILY. 


Agrigentun, June 11. 


We left the port of Malta in a sparonaro which we hired to 
convey us to this ci 

We coasted along the island, and went to take a view of the 
north port, its fortifications aud lazaretto. All these are very 
great, and more like the works of a mighty and powerful peo 
ple than of so #mall a state. ‘The mortars cut vut of the rock 
are a tremendous invention. ‘There are about fifty of them 
near the different crevks and Janding-places round the island. 
They are directed at the moxt probable spots where boats 
would attempt a landing, ‘The mouths of sume of these more 
tars ure about six feet w and they are said to throw a 
hundred cantars of canne A cantar is, 1 
think, about a hundred pounds’ ixht; xo that if they do 
take effect, they must make a dreadful havoe amongst a de- 
barkation of buata. 

‘The distance of Malia from Gozo is net above four or five 
miles, and the smal! island of Commino lies betwixt them. 
‘The coasts of all the three are hare and barren, but covered 
over with towers, redoubts, and fortilications of various kinda, 

As Gozo is supposed to be the celebrated island of Calypso, 
you may believe we expected sumethiug very fine; but we 
Were disappointed. It must either be greatly fullen off since 
the time she juhabited Archbishop of Cambray, as 
‘well ag Homer, must have Battered greatly in their painting. 
We looked as we went along the coast for the grotto of the 
goddess, but could sce nothing that resembled if, Neither 
could we observe those verdant banks eternally covered with 
flowers, nor those lofty trees for ever in btoxsom, that lost 
their heads in the clouds, and afforded a shade to the sacred 
baths of ur and her nympha. We saw, indeed, sume nymphs; 
but as neither Calypso nor Eucharis seemed to be of the num- 
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ber, we paid little attention to them, and I was in no appre 
hension about my Telemachus; indeed, it would have required, 
an imagination as strong as Don Quixote’s to have brought 
about the metamorphosis. : 

Finding our hopes frustrated, we ordered our sailors to pull 
out to sea, and bade adieu to the island of Calypso, concluding 
either that our intelligence was false, or that both the island 
and ita inhabitants were greatly changed. We soon found 
ourselves once more at the mercy of the waves; night came 
on, and our rowers began their evening song to the Virgin, 
and beat time with their oars. ‘Their offering was acceptable, 
for we had the most delightful weather. We wrapt ourselves 
up in our cloaks, aud slept most comfortably, having provided 
mattresses at Malta. By a little after daybreak we found we 
had got without night of all the islands, and saw only part of 
Mount Atua smoking above the waters. The wind sprung 
Bp ‘ th, and by teu o'clock we had sight of the coast of 

ieily. 

On considecing the smallness of our boat, and the great 
breadth of this passage, we could not help admiring the te- 
merity of these people, who, at all seasons of the year, ven- 
ture to Sicily in these diminutive vessels ; yet it is very seldom 
that any accident happens, they are so perfectly acquainted 
with the weather, foretelling, almost to a certainty, every 
storm many hours before it comes on. ‘The sailors look upon 
this passage as one of the most stormy and dangerous in the 
Mediterranean. It is called the caval of Malfa, and is much 
dreaded by the Levant ships; but, indeed, at this season there 
is no danger. 

We arrived at Sicily a little before sunset, and landed oppo= 
site to Ragusa, aud not far from the ruins of the Little Hybla 
-—the third town of that name in the island—distinguished by 
the epithets of the Great (near Mount 2tna), the Lesser (near 
Augusta), and the Little (just by Ragusa), Here we found a 
fine sandy beach, and while the eervants were employed in 
dressing supper, we amused ourselves with bathing and ga- 
thering shells, of which there is a considerable variety. We 
were in expectation of finding the nautilus, for which this 
island ig fantous, but in this we did nut succeed. However, 
we picked up some handsome shells, though not equal to those 
that are hrought from the Indies. 

After supper we again launched cur bark and went to sea. 
The wind was as favourable as we could wish. We had our 
nightly screnade as usual, and the next day, by twelve o'clock, 
wo reached the celebrated port of Agrigentum. 

‘The captain of the port gave us a polite reception and in= 
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sisted on accompanying us to the city, which stands near the 
top of a mountain, four miles distant from the harbour, and 
about eleven hundred feet above the level of the sea. The 
road on each side is bordered by a row of exceeding large 
‘American aloes, upwards of one-third of them being at present 
in fall blow, and making the most beautifal appearance that 
can be imagined. The flower-stems of this noble plant are in 
general betwixt twenty and thirty feet high (some of them 
more), and are covered with flowers. front top to bottom, 
which taper regularly, and form a beautiful kind of pyramid, 
the base or pedestal of which is the fine spreading leaves of 
the plant. As this ix esteemed in northern countries one of 
the greatest curiosities of the vegetable tribe, we were happy 
at seeing it in so great perfection—much greater, I think, than 
Y had ever aeen it before. 

With us, I think, it is vulgarly reckoned (though I believe 
falsely), that they only flower once iu a hundred youre: Here 
I was informed, that, at the latest, they always blow the eixth 
year, but for the most part the fifth. 

As the whole substance of the plavt is carried into the stem. 
and the fowers, the leaves hegin to decay as soon as the blow 
is completed, and a numerous offspring of young plants are 
produced round the root of the old one: these are slipped off 
and formed into new plantations, cither for hedges or for ave- 
anes to their country houses. 

The city of Agriventum, nuw called (iirgenti, is irregular 
and ugly, though from a few miles distance at sea it makes a 
noble appearance, little inferior to that of Genoa. As it lies 
on the #lope of the mountain, the houses do nut hide one an- 
other, but every part of the city is seen. 

On our arrival we found a great falling off indeed; the 
houses are mean, the streets dirty, crooked, and narrow. It 
still contains near twenty thousand people; a sad reduction 
from its ancient grandeur, when it way suid to consist of no 
less than eight hundred thousand, being the next city to Sy- 
racuee for numbers. 

The Canonicu Spote, from Mr. Hamitton's letter, and from 
our former acquaiutance with him at Naples, gave us a kind 
and hospitable reception. He insisted on our being his guests; 
and we are now iu his house, comfurtably lodged and elegantly 
entertained, which, alter our crowded little apartment in the 
eparonary, ix by no means a disagreeable change. Farewell. 
Yabal} write you again eoun. Ever yours, 
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REMAINS OF AGRIGENTUM. 


Agrigentum, June 12. 


We are just now returned from examining the antiquities of 
Agrigentum, the most considerable, perhaps, of any in Sicily. 

‘The ruins of the ancient city lie about a short mile from the 
modern one. These, like the ruins of Syracuse, are mostly 
converted into corn fields, vineyards, and orchards; but the 
remains of the temples here are much more conspicuous than 
‘those of Syracuse. Four of these have stood pretty much in a 
right line, near the south wall of the city. The first they call 
the temple of Venus, almost one-half of which still remains. 
‘The second is that of Covcord: it may be considered as entire, 
not one column having ae yet fallen. It is precisely of the 
same dimensions and same architecture as thatof Venus, which 
had probably served as the model for it. By the following in- 
scription, found on a Jarge rece of marble, it appears to have 
been built at the expense of the Lilibitaui, probably after have 
ing been defeated by the people of Agrigentum :— 






CONCORDIN AGBIOENTINONUM SACRUM, 
ATSPDOLICA LILIDITANORC SE, 
EDICANTIBOS M. ATTERIO CAXDIDO FROCOS. 
ET 1. CORNELIO MARCELLO. 
QR 


These temples are supported by thirteen large fluted Dorie 
columns on each side, and six at eacheud. Ail their bases, 
capitals, entablatares, &c., still remain entire; and as the 
architecture is perfectly simple, without any thing affected or 
atudied, the whole strikes the eye at once, aud pleases very 
much. | The columns are indeed, shorter than the common 
Doric proportions, and they certainly are not so elegant as 
gome of the ancient temples near Rome and in other places in 





Italy. 

‘The third temple is that of Hercules, altogether in ruins, but 
appears to have been of a much greater size than the former 
two. We measured some of the broken columns, near seven 
feet in diameter. It was here that the famous statue of Her- 
cules stood, so much celebrated by Cicero, which the people of 
Agrigentum defended with such bravery against Verres, who 
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attempted to seize it. You will find the whole story in his 
Pleadings against that infamous praetor. 

‘There was likewise in this temple a faraous picture by Zeuxis. 
Hercules was represented in his cradte killing the two ser- 
pents; Alemena and Amphitrion having just entered the apart- 
ment, were painted with every mark of terror and astonish- 
ment. Pliny says the painter look upon this piece as invalu- 
able, and therefore could never be prevailed on to put a price 
upon it, but gave it as a present to Agrigentum, to be placed 
in the temple of Hercules. ‘These two great masterpieces have 
been lost. We thought of them with regret whilst we trod on 
these venerable ruins. 

Near to this lie the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Olympua, 
supposed by the Sicilian authors to have been the largest in 
the heathen world. It is now called 12 Zempio de Giganti, or 
the Giant’s Temple, as the people cannut conceive that euch 
masses of rock could ever be put together by the hands of or- 
dinary men, The fragments of columns are indeed enormous, 
and give us a vast iden of this fabric. It is said to have stood 
till the year 1104, but is now a perfect ruin. Our Cicerones 
assured us it was exactly the same dimensions with the church 
of St. Peter at Rome; but in this they are egregiously mis- 
taken, St. Peter's heing much greater than any thing that ever 
the heathen world produced. 

There are the remains uf many more temples, and other 
great works, but these, | think, are the most conspicuous, 
‘They sbow you that of Vulcan, of Proserpine, of Castor and 
Pollux, anda very remarkable one of Juno, ‘This, too, was 
enriched by one of the most famous pictures of antiquity, which 
ik celebrated hy many of the uncient writers. Zeuxis was de~ 
termined to excel every thing that had gone before him, and 
to form a model of human perfection. ‘To this eud hé prevailed 
on all the finext women of tum, who were even ambi- 
tious of the honour, to aypear nuked hefore him. Of these he 
chose five fur bis models, avd mouldering all the perfections of 
these beauties into one, he composed thu picture of the god- 
Gras. ‘Thia was ever looked upon as his masterpiece, but was. 
unfortunately burnt when the Carthaginians took Agrigentum. 
Mauy of the citizeus retired into this temple as toa place of 
safety, but ax soun as they found the gufes attacked by the 
enemy, they agreed to xct fire to it, and chose rather to perish 
in the flames than submit to the power of the conquerors. 
However, neither the destruction of the temple, nor the lose 
of their lives, haa been se much regretted by posterity as the 
fous of the picture. 

The temple of Aeculapius, the ruins of which are still to be 
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seen, was not less celebrated for a statue of Apollo. It waa 
taken from them by the Carthaginians at the same time that 
the temple of Juno was burnt. It was carried off by the con- 
querora, and continued the greatest ornament of Carthage for 
jmany yeara, and was at last restored by Scipio at the final 
destruction of that city. Some of the Sicilians allege, I be- 
believe without any ground, that it was afterwards carried to 
Rome, an’ stil remains there, the wonder of all ages, known 
to the whole world under the name of the Apollo of Belvidere, 
and allowed to be the perfection of human art. 

T should be very tedious were I to give you a minute des+ 
cription of every piece of autiquity. Indeed, little or nothing 
is to be learned from the greater part of them. The ancient 
walls of the city are mostly cut out of the rock; the cata~ 
combs and sepulchres are all very great; one of these is 
worthy of particular notice, because it is mentioned by Poly- 
bius a8 being opposite to the temple of Hercules, and fo have 
been struck by lightning eveu in Tis time. 1t remains almost 
entire, and answers the description he gives of it; the inscrip~ 
tions are so defaced that we could make nothing of them. 

is is the monument of Tero, King of Agrigentum, one of 
the firat of the Sicilian tyrants. ‘The great antiquity of it may 
be gathered from this, that Tero is not only mentioned by Dio- 
doras, Polybivs, and the later of the ancient historians, but 
likewise by Herodotus and Pindar, who dedicutes two of his 
Olympic Odes to him; so that this monument must be more 
than two thousand years old. It is a kind of pyramid, pro~ 
bably one of the most durable forme. 

All these mighty ruins of Agrigentum, and the whole moun- 
tain on which it stands, are composed of a concretion of sea~ 
shells run together, and cemented by a kind of gravel, and 
now become as hard, and perhaps more durable than even 
marble itself. ‘This stone is white before it has been exposed 
to the air, but in the temples and other ruins, it becomes of a 
dark brown. I shall bring home some pieces of it for the in- 
apection of the curious. I found these shells on the very sum~ 
mit of the muuntain, at least fourteen or fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the #ea. They are of the commonest kinds, 
cockles, niusvels, oysters, &e. 













‘The things, we know, are neither rich mor rare ; 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 


By what means they have been lifted up to this vast height, 
and’ so intimately mixed with the substance of the rock, T 
leave to you mad your philosophical friends to determine. This 
old battered globe of ours has probably suffered many convul- 
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gions not recorded in any history. You have heard of the vast 
stratam of bones lately discovered in Istria and Oseero; part 
of it rons below rocks of marble, upwards of forty feet ia 
thickness, and they have not yet been able to ascertain its ex~ 
tent: something of the same kind has been fyund in Dalmatia, 
in the islands of the Archipelago, and iately, I am told, in the 
rock of Gibraltar. Now, the Deluge recorded in scripture 
‘will hardly account for all the aypeurances of this sort to be 
met with, almost in every country in the world. But 1am 
interrupted by visitors, which is a Jucky circumstance both 
for you and me, for I was just going to be very philosophical, 
and consequently very dull, Adieu. 











ANCIENT GREATNESS OF AGRIGENTUM. 


Agrigentum, June 13. 


Tae interruption in my last was a depntation from the bishop, 
to invite us to a great diner to-morrow at the port, so that 
we shall know whether thia place still deserves the character 
of luxury it always held amoung the ancients. We have great 
reason to think, frum the politeness and attention we have met 
with, that it has never lost its ancient hospitality, fur which 
it was likewise so much cel 

Plato, when he visited Sicily, so much struck with the 
luxury of Agrigentum, both in their houses aud their tables, 
that a saying of his is still recorded, that they built as if they 
‘were never to div, and ate as if they had not ‘au hour to live, 
It is preserved by ‘Ulian, aud is just new before me. 

He tells a stury by way of illuxtration, which shows a much 
greater coufurmify of manners than one could have expected, 
betwixt tie young nobility among the ancienta and our own 
at this day. Ife nays, that alter a great feast, where there Was 
a number of young prople of the first fashion, they got all #o 
much intoxicated, that from their reeling and tuinbling upon 
one another, tiey imagined they were at yea in a storm, and 
began to think themselves in the most imminent danger; at 
last they agreed, that the ovly way to save their lives waa to 
Jighten the ship, and with one uccord began to throw the rich 
furniture out of the windows, to the great edi6cation of the 
mob below, and did not atop till they bad entirely cleared the 
houve of it, which, from this exploit, wax ever after denomi- 
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nated the dviremes, or the ship. He says it was one of the 
principal pataces of the city, aud retained thiw name for ever 
after. In Dublin, I have been told, there are more than one 
triremes; and that this frolic, which they call throwing the 
house out of the window, is by no means uncommon. 

‘At the same time that Agrigentum is abused by the ancient 
authors for its drunkenness, it is as much celebrated for its 
hospitality ; ond T believe it will be found, that this virtue 
and this vice have ever had a surt of sneaking kindness for 
each other, and have gencrally gone hand in hand, hoth in 
ancient and in modern times. ‘The Swiss, the Scots, and the 
Irish, who are at present the most drunken people in Europe, 
are likewixe, in all probability, the most hospituble ; whereas 
in the very sober countrics, Spain, Portugal, aad Italy, hospi~ 
tality is a’ virtue very little known, or indeed any other virtue 
excent sobrivty, which has been produced probably a good 
deal from the tyranny of their governments, and their dread of 
the inquisition; for where every person is in fear lest his real 
sentiments should appear, it would be very dangerous to un- 
Jock his heart ; but in countries where there are neither civil 
nor ecclesiastica) tyrants to lay au embarge on our thoughts, 
people are under no apprchension lest they should be known. 

However, these are not the only reasona, ‘The moral virtues 
and vices may sometines depend on natural causes. The 
very elevated situation of this city, where the air is execed- 
ingly thia aud cold, has perlps een one reason why ite in 
habitants are fonder of wine than their neighbours in the 
valleys. 

‘the same may be said of the three nations I have mentioned, 
the greater part of their countries lying amongst hills and 
mountains, where the climate renders strong liquors more 
necessary, or at least Jess pemicivus, than in low places. It 
is not surprising that this practice, probably begun amongst 
the mountains, where the air is vo Keon, has by degrees crept 
down into the valleys, and has at last become almost epidemi~ 





























Fazzvil, after railing at Agrigentum for its drankennegs, 
adds, that there was no town in the island so celebrated for 
taken care of, and speut tle remainder of their lives in ease 
and plenty. f could wish that our comntrymen weuld imitate 
the gratitude and humanity of the Sicilians in this article, at 
least the fatter part of it. I don’t know that our nation can 
#0 justly be taxed with cruelty or ingratitude in any other 
article as in their treatment of horses, the animal that of all 
Others in the most entitied to our care. How piteous a thing 
it is, on many of your great roads, to sce the finest old hunters, 
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The accounts that the old authors give of the magnificence 
of Agrigentum are amazing, though, indeed, there are none of 
them that proclaim it in stronger terms than the monuments 
that still remain. Diodorus says, that the great vessels for 
holding water were commonly of silver, and the litters and 
carriages for the most part were of ivory richly adorned. He 
mentions a pond made at an immense expense, full of fish and 
of water-fowl, that in his time was the great resort of the in- 
habitants on their fest but he says, that even then (in 
the age of Augustus) it was going to ruin, requiring too great 
an expense to keep it up. ‘There is not now the smallest 
vestige of it; but there is still to be seen a curious spring of 
water that throws up a kind of oi! on its surface, which 
made use ot by the poor people in many dieeases. This is 
supposed to mark out the place of the celebrated pond, which 
is recorded by Pliny and Solinus to have abounded with this 
oil, 
Diodorus, speaking of the riches of Agrigentum, mentions 
one of its citizens returning victorious frum the Olympic 
games, and entering his city attended by three hundred 
chariots, each drawn by four white horses richly caparisoned ; 
and gives many other instances of their vant profusion and 
luxury. 

“Thove horses, according to that author, were esteemed ali 
over Greece for their beauty and swiftness, and their race ia 
celebrated by many of the ancient writers, 











Arduus inde Agragas oftentat maxitoa longe 
Mernia, maguaninoum quondam generator eyuorum, 





says Virgil in the third neid: and Pliny acquaints us, that 
those which had been victorious at the games were not only 
honoured with burial rites, but had magnificent monuments 
erected to eternise their memory. ‘This Tiniacus confirms: he 
tells us, that he saw at Agrizentam soveral pyramids built ag 
wepulchral mouuments to celebrated horses: he adds, that when 
those animals became old and unit for service, they were always 
hind the great altar, they can huld a conversation in very low 
whispers. 

For many years this singularity wag little known; and 
several of the confessing chairs heing placed near the great 
altar, the wags who were in the gecret used to take their 
stationsat {he door of the cathedral, aud by this means heard 
distinctly every word that passed betwixt the confessor and 
his penitent; of which, you may believe, they did not fail to 
make their own use when vccasion offered. The most secret 
intrigues were discovered, and every woman in Agrigentam 
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that were once the glory of the chase, condemned, in the 
decline of life, to the tyranny of the moat cruel oppressors, in 
whose hands they suffer the most extreme misery, til] they at 
last sink under the task that is assigned them. J am called 
away to see some more antirjues, but shall finish this letter to- 
night, as the post goes off for Italy to-morrow morning. 

13¢h, aflernoon.—We have seen a great many old walls and 
vaults that little or nothing can he made of. ‘They give them 
names, and pretend to tell you what they were; but as they 
bear no resemblance to those things now, it would be no less 
idle to trouble you with the nonsense than to believe it, We 
have indeed seen one thing that has amply repaid us for the 
trouble we have taken. It is the representation of a boar- 
bunt, in alto relievo, on white marble ; and is at least equal, if 
not superior, to any thing of the kind J have met with in Italy 
It consists of four different parts, which form the history of 
this remarkable chase and its consequences, 

‘The first is the reparation for the hunt. There are twelve 
hunters, with each his Jance, and a short hanger under his left 
arm of a very singular form. The dogs resemble those we 
call lurchers.” The horses are done with great fire and spirit, 
and are perhaps a better proof of the excellence of the race, 
than even the testimony of their authors; fur the artist that 
formed these must certainly have been accustomed to see very 
fine horses. 

The second piece represents the chase; the third the death 
of the king, by a fall from his horse; and the fourth the 
depair of the queen and her attendauts on receiving the news, 
She is represented as falling down in a swoon, and supported 
by her women, who are all in tears. 

It is executed in the most masterly style, aud is indeed one 
of the finest remains of antiynity preserved ia the great 
chureh, which iv noted through all Sicily for a remarkable 
echo—something in the mamuer of our whispering gallery at 
St. Paul’s, though more difficult to be accounted for. If one 
person stands at the west gate, and another himself‘on the 
comice, at the most distant point of the church, exactly be- 
its hospitality. He xays that many of the nobles had servants 
placed at the gates of the city, to invite all strangers to their 
houses, It is in reference to this probably, that Empedocles 
says, that even the gutes of the city proclained a weleome to 
every stranger. From our experielie we are well entitled to 
say, that the people of Agrizentmp still retain this antiquated 
virtue, so little known in polite countries. To-morrow we 
shall have a better opportunity of judging whether it is still 
accompanied by its sister vice. 
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changed either her gallant or her confessor. Yet still it wae 
the same. At last, however, the cause was found out; the 
chairs were removed, and other precautions were taken, to 
prevent the discovery of these sacred mysteries, and a mutual 
amnesty passed among all the offended parties. 

Agrigentum, like Syracuse, was long subject to the yoke of 
tyrants. Fayzello gives some account of their cruelty, but E 
have no intention of repeating it; une stury, however, pleased 
me; it iy a well-known one, but as it is short you shall 
have it. 

Perillo, a goldsmith, by way of paying court to Phaiaris the 
tyrant, made him a preseut of a brazen bull, of admirable 
workmanship, hollow within, aud so contrived that the voice 
of a person shut up in it sonnded exactly tike the bellowing 
of a real bull. ‘The artist pointed out to the tyrant what an 
admirable effect this must produce, were he only to shut up a 
few criminals in it aud make a fire under them. 

Phalaris, struck with so horrid an idea, wnd perhaps to try 
the experiment, tuld the goldsnith that he himself wae the 
only person worthy of animating his bull; that he muat bave 
studied the note that made it roar to the greatest advantage, 
and that it would be unjust tu deprive him of any part of the 
bonvur of his invention. Upon which he ordered the gold- 
smith to be shut up, and made a great fire around the bull, 
which immediately tegan tu roar, to the admiration and de- 
Night of all Agrigentum. Cicero says, this bull was carried to 
Carthage at the taking of Agrigentum, and was restored 
again by Scipio after the destruction of that city. 

Fazzelio adds another story, which is still more to the 
honour of Phalaris, ‘Two friends, Melanippus and Cariton, 
had conspired hiv death. Caritun, in hopew of saving his 
friend from the danger of the enterprise, determined to execute 
italoue. Huwever, in bis attempt to poniard the tyrant, he 
‘was seized by the wuards, and inunediately put to the torture 
to make him confees his accumplice: this he bore with the 
utmost fortitude, refusing to make the discovery ; till Mela 
nippus, informed of the situation of bis friend, ran to the 
tyrant, assuring him that ne was the guilty person, thas 
it was entirely Ly his instigation that Cariton had acted ; and 
begged that he might Le put on the rack in the place of his 
feud. Phalarie, utruck with such hervien, pardoned them 

th. 

Notwithstanding this generous action, be was in many re« 
specta a barbarous tyrant. Fazzeilo gives the following 
accoont of his death, with which I shail conclude this letter, 
for 1 am monstrously tired, and I dare say so are you. Zeno, 
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the philosopher, came to Agtigentum, and being admitted into 
the presence of the tyrapt, advised him, for his own comfort 
as well as that of his subjects, to resign his power, and to 
lead a private life. Phalaris did not retish these philosophical 
sentiments, and, suspecting Zeno to be in a conspiracy with 
some of his subjects, ordered him to be pnt to the torture in 
the presence of the citizens of Agrigentum. 

Zeno immediately began to reproach them with cowardice 
and pusillanimity in submitting tamely to the yoke of so 
‘worthless a tyrant, and in a short time raised such a flame, 
that they defeated the guards, stoned Phalaris to death. 
I dare say you are glad they did it so quickly. Well, I ebali 
not write such long letters for the future: for, I assure you, it 
ig _at least as troublesome to the writer as tu the reader. 
Adieu. We shall sail to-morrow or next morning for Trapani, 
from whence you may expect to hear from me. We are now 
going out to examine more antique walls, but I shall not 
trouble you with them. Farewell. 














SICILIAN BVICCRE JOURNEY _ PALERMO.— 
Sl NY. 


Ml TYR, 





June 16, 





Wuen I have nothing else to do, I generally take up the pen: 
We are now on the top of a high wouvtain, about half way 
betwixt Agrigentum aud Palermo. Qur sea expedition by 
arapaat has failed, avd we are determined to put uo more 
conlidence in that clement, yl nd measure tu find our- 
selvey at a distance from it, th in the most wretched of 
villages. We have tr pelled all night on mules, snd arrived: 
here about ten o’elo me with sleep and futigue. We 
have just had an exc lent dish ef tea, which never fails to 
eure me uf both, aud Tam uew as fresh as when we set out. 
It has not Aad the sume effect on my companions: they bave 
thrown the msclves down ou a vile straw bed in the corner «f 
the hovel, aud in spite of a parcel of starved chickens, that 
are fluttering about «nd picking the straws ali round them, 
they are already fast asleep. 

i chall seize that time to recapitulate whaé has happened 
ain :e my last. 

@ 
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‘The day after I wrote you, we made some little excursions 
round Agrigentum. The country is delightful, producing corn, 
wine, and oil, in the greatest abundance; the fields are at the 
same time covered with a variety of the finest fruits, oranges, 
Jemons, pomegranates, almonds, pistachio-nuts, &¢. 
afforded us almost as agreeable an entertainment as the con- 
sideration of the ruins from whence they spring. 

‘We dined with the bishop, according to agreement, and rose 
from table convinced that the ancient Agrigentini could not 
possibly understand the true luxury of eating better than their 
de ta, to whom they bave transmitted a very compe- 
tent portion both of their social virtuca and vices, I beg their 

lon for calling them vices, I wish 1 had a softer name for 
it; it looks like ingratitude for their hospitality, for which we 
owe them so much. 

‘We were just thirty at table, but, upon my word, I do not 
think we had less than a hundred dishes of meat. These were 
dreseed with the richest and most delicate sauces, and con- 
vinced us that the old Roman proverb of “ Siculus coguus, et 
Sicula mensa” [a Sicilian cook, and a Sicilian table] was not 
more applicable in their time than it is at present. Nothing 
‘was wanting that could be invented to stimulate and to flatter 
the palate, and to create a false appetite as well as to satiafy 
it. Some of the very dishes so much relished by the Roman 
epicures made a part of the feast, particularly the morene, 
which ie so often mentioned by their authors. ‘It is a species 
of ee}, found only in this part of the Mediterranean, and sent 
from hence tu several courts of Europe. It is not go fat and 
Juscious as other eels, so that you can eat a good deal more 
Of it; its flesh is as white as auw, and is indeed a very great 
delicacy. Bat a modern refinement in luxury has, 1 think, 
still produced a greater; by a particular kind uf management 
they make the livers uf their fowls grow to a large size, and 
at the same time acquire a high aud rich Savour. It is indeed 
2 most incomparable dish; but the means of procuring it 
crnel, that 1 wil} not even trust it with you. Perhaps, wi 
out any bad intention, you might mentiun it to some of your 
friends, they to others, ti! at last it might come into the hands 
of those that would be glad tu try the experiment, and the 
whole race of poultry might ever bave reasun to curse me; let 
it suffice to say, that it occasions a painful and lingering death 
tu the poor bird: that I koow is enough to make you wish 
never to taste of it, whatever eflect it may have upon others. 

The Sicilians ate.of every thing, and attempted to make us 
do the same. ‘Te ‘company was remarkubly merry, and did 
‘by no means belie their ancient character, for most of them 
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‘were more than half seas over long before we rose from table; 
and I was somewhat apprehensive of a second edition of the 
triremes ecene, as they were beginning to reel exceedingly. — 
By the bye, I do not doubt but that the phrase of haif-seas 
over may have taken its origin from some such story. They 
begged us to make a bow! of punch, a liquor they had often 
heard of, but had never seen. ‘The materials were immediatel 
found, and we succeeded so well, that they preferred it to all 
‘the wines on the table, of which they had a great variety. We 
were obliged to replenish the bow so often, that I really exe 
pected to see most of them under the table. They called it 
Pontio, and spoke loudly in ite praise, declaring that Pontio 
{alluding to Pontius Pilate) was a much better fellow than 
aver they had taken him for. However, after dinner, one of 
them, a reverend canon, grew excessively sick, and while he 
was throwing up, he turned to me with a rueful countenance, 
and shaking his Qead, he groaned out, “ dh, signor capitano, 
sapeva sempre che Pontio era un grande traditore”—[1 always 
kmew that Pontius was a great traitor.| Another of them, 
overhearing him, exclaimed, “ dspettateri, signor canonico.— 
Niente al pregiudizio dé Signor Pontio, vi preya. Recordate, 
che Pontio v'ha fatto un canonicn, et Pontio ha fatto sua ec- 
cellenza uno vescovo. Non scordateri mai di vostri amici?— 
‘Not so fast, my good canon. Nothing to the prejudice of 

‘ignor Pontius, if you please. Remember, Pontius made you 
a canon, and Pontius also made his excellency a bishop. Never 
forget your friends. } 

Now, what do you think of these reverend fathers of the 
church ?—thoir merit, you will easily perceive, does uot con- 
sist in fasting and prayer. ‘Their creed, they say, they have a 
good deal modernised, and it is much simpler than that of 
Athanasius. One of them told me, that if we would but stay 
with them for some little time, we should suon be convinced 
that they were the happiest fellows on earth. “ We have ex- 
ploded," said he, “from our system every thing that is dismal 
or melancholy, aud are persuaded that, of all the roads in the 
universe, the road to heaven must be the pleasantest and leas 
gloomy ; if it be not so,” added he, “ God have mercy upon 
‘ua, for Tam afraid we shall never get there.” 1 told him 1 
could not fatter him—* that if laughing was really a sin, as 
some people taught, they were certainly the greatest of all 
sinners,” “ Well,” said he, “we shall at least endeavour to 
be happy here, and that, I am persuaded, is the heat of all pre- 
parations for happiness hereafter. Abstineuce from all innocent 
and lawful pleasures we reckon one of the greatest sing, and 
guard against it with the utmost care; and i am pretty aure 
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it ia a in that none of us here will ever be damned for.” He 
concluded by repeating two lines, which he told me was their 
favourite maxim, the meaning of which was exactly the same 
as those of Mr. Pope— 

For God is paid when man receives; 

‘To enjoy is to obey. 
This is not the first time I have met with thia libertine 
spirit amongst the Roman Catholic clergy. There is 80 much 
nousenge and munmery in their worship, that they are afraid 
lest strangers should Lelieve they are serions, and perhaps too 
often fly in the opposite extreme. 

We were, however, much ple 

greatly and deservedly respe 
diminish, but rather ine 





sed with the bishop; he is 

his presence did nowise 
-d the jollity of the company. He 
entered into every juke, jomed iu the repartee, at which he is 
a great proficient, and eutirely laid aside his episcopal dignity, 
which, however, he knows very well to assume when it 19 ne= 
ceasary. He placed us uext {0 himself, and behaved, indeed, 
in every respect with the greatest case and politeness. He 
belongs tu one of the first families uf the island, and is brother 
to the Prince of Thad his whole pedigree pat, but now 
T have lost it; uo matter, be is av honest, pleasant little fel- 
low, and that is of much more consequence. He is not ye 
forty ; und so high a promotion, at 60 early a period of fife, 
reckoued very extraurdin this bing the richest bishopric 
in the kingdom. Iie is a good ; and very deeply read, 
both in ancient aud modern Jearning, and his genius ia in no 
degree iuterior tu his eruditi ‘The similarity of character 
and circumstances struck nu so strongly, that 1 could scarce 
help thinking J had got Leside our worthy ond reapectable 
friend, the Bishop of 1)——y, whieh, I avsure you, still added 
greatly to the pleasure 1 had iu his company. I told the bishop 
of this, adding, that he brother 10 Lord B——1; he 
seemed much pleased, and svid, he had often heard. of the 
family, both when Lord B——I was a 3 
his other brother consmeander in the 

We found in thiv company a uum 
were delighted beyond measure when they discovered that we 
were their bretlren. ‘They pressed ua to spend a few more 
days amungat them, aud oflered us letters to Pulermo, and 
every other town we should think of visiting; but the beats 
are increasing 0 violently, thet we were afraid of prolonging 
our expedition, lest we should be canght by the sirocco winds, 
supposed to blow from the burning deserts of Africa, and some- 
times attended with dengerous consequences to those that 
travel over Sicily. 
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But I find I have omitted several circumstances of our din~ 
ner. J should have told you, that it was an annual feast given 
by the nobility of Agrigentum to the bishop. 1¢ was served 
in an immense granary, half fall of wheat, on the sea-shore, 
Chosen on purpose to avoid the heat. The whole was on plate; 
and what appeared singular to us, but J believe is a much bet= 
ter method than ours, great part of the fruit was served w) 
with the second course, the first dish of which that went rounk 
‘was strawberries. The Sicilians were a good deal surprised 
to sea us eat them with cream and sugar, yet upon trial they 
did not af all dislike the composition. 

‘The dessert consisted of a great varicty of frvits, and a still 
greater of ices; these were so disguised in the shape 
peaches, figs, oranges, nuts, &c., that a person unaccustomed 
to ices might very easily have been taken in, as an honest sea- 
officer was lately at the house of a certain minister of your 
acquaintance, not less distinguished for the elegance of his 
table than the exact fornulity and subordination to be ob- 
served at it. After the second course was removed, and the 
ices, in the shape of various fruits and sweatmeats, advanced 
by way of rearguard, one of the servants carried the figure of 
a fine large peach to the captain, who, unacquainted with de- 
ceit of any kind, never doubted that it was a real one, and 
cutting it through the middle, in a moment bad one large half 
of it in hia mouth. At first he only looked grave, and blew 
up his cheeks tu give it more room ; but the violence of the 
cold soon getting thr Letter of bis patience, he began to tum- 
ble it about from side to side in his mouth, his eyes rushing 
out of water, till at last, able to hold no longer, he spit it out, 
upon his plate, exclaiming with a horrid oath, “As I live, a 
painted snowball !” and wipivg away his tears with bie nap- 
kin, he turned iu a rage to the Italian servant that had helped 
him, with a “ Confound you, you macaroni rascal, what did 
you mean by thatr” ‘The fellow, who did not understand a 
word, could not forbear smiling, which still further convinced 
the captain that it was a trick; aud he was just going to 
throw the resé of the snow-ball in his face, bat was prevented 
by one of the company; when recovering from his passion, 
and thinking the object unworthy of it, he only added in a 
solter tone, “ Very well, neighbour, I only wish 1 had you on 
board ship for half an hour, you should have a dozen before 
you could say Jack Robinson, for all your painted cheeks.” 

T ask pardon for this digression, but as it 1s.a good laughable 
utory, I Coow you will excuse it. About six o'clock, we took 
‘a cordial leave of our jolly friends at Agrigentum, and em- 
barked on board our sparonaro at the uew port. I should 
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have told you, that this harbour has lately been made at a very 
great expense, this city having always been one of the princi- 
pu. ports of the iceland for the exportation of grain. The 

ishop aud his company went into a large barge, and sailed 
round the harbour; we saluted them as they went out, they 
returned the compliment, and we took a second leave. The 
evening was fine, and we cuasted along for a good many miles ; 
we passed several points and little promontories, that were 
exceedingly beautiful and picturesque; many of them were 
covered with noble large alves in full blow. In one place, I 
counted upwards of twb hundred of those fine majestic plants 
all in flower—a sight which I imagined was hardly to be met 
with in the world. After sunset—alas! fain would I conceal 
what happened after eunset—but life, you know, is chequered 
with good and evil, and it would have been great presumption 
to receive so much of the one, without expecting a little dash 
of the other too, Besides, a sea expedition is nothing without 
astorm. ur journal would never have been readable had it 
not been for this. Well, I assure you, we had it, It was not 
indeed go violent as the great one off Louisburg, or perhaps 
even that described by Virgil, the reading of which ia said to 
have made people seasick, but it was rather too much for our 
little bark. 1 was going to tell you, that after sunset the sky 
began to overcast, and in a short time the whole atmosphere 
appeared fiery aud threatening. We attempted to get into 
some creek, but could find vone. The wind grew loud, and 
we found it was in vaiu to proceed; but as the night was 
dark and hazy, we were dubious about the possibility of 
reaching the port of Agrigentum. However, this wae all we 
had for it, as there were none other within many miles. Ac 
cordingly, we tacked about, aud plying both oare and sail, 
with great care nut to come amongst the rocks and breakers, 
in about two Lours we spied the lighthouse, by which we di- 
rected our conrge, and got safely into port betwixt one and 
two in the morning: we lay down on our mattress, and slept 
sound till ten, when finding the falsity of our hypothesis, that 
there could be no bad weather in the Mediterranean at this 
season, We tnanimously agreed to have nothing more to do 
with sparonaros, and ‘sent immediately to engage nmules to 
carry ux over the monntaius to Palermo. The storm continued 
with violence the whole day, and made us often thank Heaven 
we had got safely back. It was not till five in the afternoon 
thet we bad mules, guides, and guards provided us, when we 
set off pretty much in the same order, and with the same equi- 
page, as we had done about three weeks ago from Messina. 
Onr guards attempted to fill us with the most dreadful appre- 
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hensions of this road, showing us every mile where such a one 
‘was robbed, such another was murdered, and entertained us 
with such saetanahaly ditties the greater part of the way. 
Indeed, if one-half of their stories be trae, it is certainly the 
most dangerous road in the world; but 1 looked upon most of 
them as fictions, invented only to increase their own conse- 
quence, and to procure a little more money. There is indeed 
some foundation for these stories, as there are numbers of gib- 
bets erected on the road in terrorem ; and every little baron. 
has the power of life and death in his own domain. Oar 
bishop's brother, whose name I have forgot, seized lately four~ 
and-twenty of those desperate banditti, after a stout resist- 
ance, where several were killed on both sides; and notwith- 
utanding that some of them were under the protection of the 
nobility, and in their service, they were all hanged. However, 
thie has by no means rooted them out. Our guards, in the 
suspicious places, went with their pieces cocked, and kept a 
close look-out to either side of them; but we saw nothing to 
alarm us, except the most dreudful roads iv the world, in 
many, places worse than any thing 1 ever met with amonget 
1e Alps. 

‘After travelling about twenty miles, we arrived by two in 
the moming at the most wretelted—I don't know what to call 
it—there was not any thing to be had but a little straw for the 
mules. However, after a good deal of difficulty, we at last 
got fire enough to boil our tea-kettle, and having brought 
bread from Agrigentum, we made an excellent meal, Our tea- 
table wae a round stove in the field, and as the moon shone 
bright, we had no occasion for any other luminary. You may 
believe our stay here was as short as possible; the house was 
too dreadfalty nasty to enter it, and the stable was full of poor 
wretches sleeping on the bare ground. In short, I never 
gaw in any country 60 miserable an inn, for so it is atyled.— 
‘We mounted our cavalry with all expedition, and in a very 
short time got into the woods, where we were serenaded by 
the nightingale as we went along, who made ue a full apology 
and atonement for the bad cheer we had met with. In ashort 
time it was day, and then we had entertainment enough from 
the varied scenes of the most beautiful, wild, and romantic 
country in the world. The fertility of many of the plains is 
truly astonishing, without enclosures, without manure, and 
almoat without culture. I¢ is with reason that this istand wag 
styled, “ Romani imperii horrcum"—{the granary of the Ro- 
manempire). Were it cultivated, it would still be the great 
granary of Europe. Pliny says it yielded a hundred after one ; 
and Diodorus, who was a native of the island, and wrote on 
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the spot, assured us that it produced wheat and other grain 
spontaneously and Homer advances the same fact in the 

Odyssey — 

‘The soil untit’'d, a ready harvest yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden ficlée; 

Spontancaus wines from weighty clusters Bur, 

‘Ahd Jove descends in each prolific shower- 
Many of the mountains seemed to be formed by subterraneous 
fre; several of them retain their conical figure and their cra~ 
ters, buf not so exact as those on Mount Auta, av they are 
probably much older. I likewise observed many pieces of 
Java oa the read, aud in the beds of the torrents, and a gcod 
deal of the stove called ‘ufa, which is certainly the production 
of a volcano; so that | have no doubt that a great part of 
this island, ell as the neighbouring ones of Lipari, &c., bas 
been originally formed by subterraneous fire: we likewise 
passed sume quarries of w kind of talc, and also of a coarse 
alabaster; of this they make a sort of stucco or plaster, re- 
sembling that of Paris; but, what I much regretted, we 
missed seviug the famous salt of Agrigentum, found in the 
earth ahout four or five miles from that city, It lias this re- 
markable property, differout from all other salt, that in the 
fire it presently melts} init in the water it eracks and splits, 
but never dissolves. It is celebrated by Pliny, Aristotle, am 
others of the ancient as Well as modern uaturalists. Fazello, 
whoni I have brought alouy with we tu read by the road, says. 
he bas often experienced this : hk from the authority of 
these aucicnt authors, that they formerly had mines of thie 
salt, so pure and solid, th: an sculptors pre- 
ferred if to warble, aud made v ks of it. 

"Phe pour people of the village have found us out, and with 
looks fall of misury have surrounded our door. Accursed ty 
yauny, What despicable objects we become in thy hauds! Ts 
it not incouceivable how any government should be able to 
render poor aud wretched a country which produces almost 
spontanvy very thing t mi luxury can desire? But 
alas! poverty and Wretchedness hive ever attended the 5} 
nish yoke, both on this and on the other xide uf the glol 
They make it their boast that the «um never sets on their do- 
minions, but forget that since they became such, they have 
Jeft hin voting to sve in his course but deserted fields, barren 
wildernesses, oppressed ponsants, and lazy, lying, lecherous 
mouks. Such are the fruits of their bousted conquests. They 
ought rather to be ashamed that ever the sun should see them 
atall. The wight of these poor people has filled me with in-~ 
dignation. ‘This village is surrounded by the finest country in 
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the world, yet there was neither bread nor wine to be found 
in it, and the poor inhabitants appear more than half starved. 
*Mongst Ceres’ richest gifts with want oppress'd, 
And ‘midst the flowing vineyard, die of thirst. 

i shall now think of concluding, as I do not recollect that I 
have much more to say to you: besides, I find myeelf exceed- 
ingly sleepy. I sincerely wish it may not be the same case 
with you before you have read thus far. We have ordered 
our mules to be ready by five o'clock, and shall again travel 
all night—the heats are too great to allow of it by day. Adieu. 
These two fellows are still sound asleep. In a few minutes, 
I shall be so too, for the pen is almost dropping out of my 
hand. Farewell. 


PALERMO.—A FRENCH LANDLADY. 


Palermo, June 19, 


‘We are now arrived at the great capital of Sicily, which, in 
our opinion, in beauty and elezance is greatly superior to 
Naples. 1¢ is not, indeed, sv large; but the regularity, the 
uniformity, and neatuess of its streets and buildings, render it 
mich more pleasing ; it is full of people, who have mostly an 
air of affluence and gaicty. And, indeed, we seem to have got 
jntoa new world. But stop—not sv fast. 1 had forgot 
that you have still fifty miles to travel ona cursed stubborn 
mule, over rocks aud precipices; for T can see no reagon why 
we shuld bring yun at once into ail the sweets of Palermo, 
without bearing at least some little part in the fatigues of the 
journey. Come, we shall make them as short as possible. 

We left you, I think, ina little village om the top of a high 
mountain. We should indeed use you yery il] were we to 
Yeave you there any longer, for 1 dwn it is the very worst 
country quarters that ever fell to my Jot. However, we got 
a good comfortable sleep in it, the only thing it afforded us; 
and the fleas, the bugs, aud chickens, did all that lay in their 
power to deprive us even of that, but we defied them. Qur 
two leaders came to awake us before five, apostrophising 
their entrance with a detail of the horrid robberies and mur- 
ders that hud been committed in the neighbourhood, all of 
them, you may be sure, on the very rvad that we are to go. 

a5 
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Our whole squadron was drawn out, and we were ranged 
in order of battle by five o’clock, when we began our march 
attended by the whole village, man woman, and child. We 
eoon got down amongst the woods, and endeavoured to for- 
get the objects of misery we had left behind us. The beauty 
and richness of the country increased in proportion as we ad- 
vanced. The mountains, although of a great height (that we 
have left is near four thousand feet, the mercury standing at 
96 inches 2 lines), are covered to the very summit with the 
Tichest pasture. ‘The grass in the valleys iv already burnt up, 
so that the flocks are al! apon the mountains. ‘The gradual 
separation of heat and cold is very visible in taking a view of 
them. The valleys are brown and scorched, and so are the 
mountains to a considerable height; they then begin to take a 
shade of green, which grows deeper and deeper, and covers 
the whole upper region: however, on the summit, the grass 
and corn are by no means so luxuriant as about the middle. 
‘We were amazed at the richness of the crops, far superior to 
any thing I had ever seen cither in Eugland or Flandera, where 
the happy soil is assisted by all the arts of cultivation, whilet 
here the wretched husbandman can hardly afford to give ita 
furrow, and gathers in with a heavy heart the moat luxuriant 
harvest. To what purpose is it given him? Only toliea 
dead weight upou his hand, sonietimes till it is entirely loat— 
exportation being probibited to all such as cannot pay exor- 
bitantly for it to the sovereign. What a contrast is there be- 
twixt this and the little uncouth conntry of Switzerland! To 
be sure, the dreadful consequences of oppression can never be 
get in a more etriking opposition to the blessings and charms 
of liberty. Switzerland, the very excrescence of Kurope, which 
nature seems to have thrown out all her cold and stagnating 
hamours—full of lakes, marshes aud woods, and surrounded 
by immense rocks and everlasting mountains of ice, the bar- 
ren but sacred ramparts of liberty—Switzerland, enjoying, 
every blessing, where every blessing scems to have been de+ 
nied, whilst Sicily, covered by the most luxuriant productions 
of nature, where Heaven scems to have showered down its 
richeat hlessings with the utmoxt prodigality, groans under the 
most abject poverty, nnd, with a pale and wap visage, starves in 
the midst of plenty. Itis Liberty alone that works thia standing 
miracle. Uuder her plastic hands the mountains sink, the 
lakes are drained ; and these rocks, theae marshes, these woods, 
become so many sources of wealth undof pleasure. But what 
bas temperance to do with wealth? 
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And Nature's child, Licit sit 
god uard cull ipl; Yong since 


‘Tis Industry supplies 
‘The little Temperance wants; and rosy Health 
Sits smiling at the board. 





You will begin to think I am in danger of turning poetical in 
these claasic fields: I am sure I neither suspected any of the 
mountains we have passed to be Parnassus, nor did I believe 
any one of the Nine foolish enough to inhabit them, except 
Melpameue perhaps, as she is so fond of tragical faces. How- 
ever, I shall now get you out of them as soon as possible, and 
ring you once more into the gay world. I assure you I have 
often wished that you could have lent me your muse on this 
expedition ; my letters would then have been more worth the 
reading; but you must take the will for the deed. 

After travelling till about midnight, we arrived at anothe 
miserable village, where we slept for some hours on straw, ani 
continued our journey again by daybreak. We had the plea- 
sure of seeing the rising sun from the top of a pretty high 
mountain, and were delighted with the prospect of Strombolo, 
and the other Lipari islands, at a great disteace from us. On 
our descent from this mouutain, we found ourselves on the 
banks of the sea, and took that road, preferable to an inland 
one, although several miles nearer. We soon alighted from 
our mules, and plunged into the water, which has ever made 
one of our greatest pleasures in this expedition: nobody that 
has not tried it can conceive the delight of this, after the fa- 
tigue of such a journey, and passing three days without un- 
dressing. Your frieud Fullarton, though only seventeen, but 
whose mind and body now equally dispise every fatigue, found 
himself strong as a lion, and fit to begin another such march. 
We boiled our tea-kettle under a fig tree, and ate a breakfast 
that might have served a company of strolling players. 

‘The approach to Palermo is fine. ‘She alleys are planted 
with fruit trees, and Jarge Aimerivan aloes in full blow. Near 
the city we passed a place of execution, where the quarters of 
a namber of robbers were hung up upon books, like so many 
hams: some of them appeared newly executed, and made a 
very unsightly figure. On our arrival, we learned that a 
priest and three others had been takena few days ago, after an 
obstinate defence, in which severa) were killed on both sides : 
the priest, rather than submit to his conquerors, plunged bis 
hanger into his breast, and died on the spot; the rest submit- 
ted, and were executed. 

As there is but one inn in Palermo, we were obliged to 
agree to their own terms (five ducats a-day). We are but in- 
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lodged; however, it is the only inn we have yet 
seen in Sicily, and, indeed, may be said to be the only one in 
the island. [tis kept by a noisy, troublesome Frenchwoman, 
who, I find, will plague us; there is no keeping her out of our 
rooms, and she never cones in without telling us of such a 
prince and euch a duke, that were so superlatively happy at 
being ludged in her house: we ean easily lwarn that they were 
all desp-rately in love with her; and indeed, she seems to 
take it very much amiss that we are not inctined to be of the 
same sentiments, 1 bave already been obliged to tell her that 
wwe are very retired sort af people, aud do nut like company ; 
1 find she does not esteem us the better for it; and this morn= 
ing (as I passed throuzh the kitchen without speaking to 

Ser) ¥ overtieard her exclaim, “2/7, man Pien? cunme ces 
fayluis sont sauvages."—|Good Heaven! what savages these 
Englishmen are}. 1 heleve we must fake more notice of 
her, othorwise we shall certainly have our rent raised; but 
she is as fat asa pix and y asthe devil, and lays on a 
quantity of paint on exch ofl welled checks, that Jooks like 
a great plaster of red more Her picture is hanging in the 
roum where lam now writing, as well ax that of her bus- 
band, why by the bye, is a ninny; they are uo less vile curi+ 
ositivs than the orizinals. Ie is drawn with the apuff-box 
open in one hand, and a dish of coffee in the other: and at the 
same time dors the ble to the lady. J took notice of 
this triple ecet soemed to imply something pare 
tieular, Sue told ime th thought was hera: that her 
husband waa excerdir ud of emul? and of coflee, and 
ted hy this to sh he was still more cecupied with 
hor than with either of them. Tecould not help applauding 
the ingenuity of the conceit. Madame is painted woth ane im 
mense bowpiet on her breast, ad aac orange in hee right haud, 
emblematical of her sy and has the pretti- 
est Jitth She told me that 
vor de suuris sur to 
mee}; but as he had 
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with her porfoe : reanw: hex very much 5 
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by the former. «7 est vrai,” said she, a good deal piqued, “jai 
tm peu de Pembonpoint, mais pas tant grasse pourtant”—[lé 
is true that I am alittle stuut, but not fat by any means, 
I pretended to excuse myself from not understanding all the 
finesse of the language ; and assured her that de Pemdenpoint 
was the very phrase I meant to make use of. She accepted 
the apology, and we are again reconciled; for, to give the 
devil his due, they are good-humoured. "She made me a 
courtesy, and repeated, “ Oui, monstcur, pour parler comme 
il faut, U fart dire de Cembompoint. On ne dit pas grasses 
[ Yes, ‘sir, to speak properly, you ought to aay stout. No- 
body uses the word fat}. I’ assured her, bowing to the 
ground, that the word should for ever be erased from my 
vocabulary. Sbe left me with a gracious smile, and a 
courtesy inuch lower than the first, adding, “Je scavois bien 
que monsicur ctuit une homme eamme it fant”—[1 knew that 
nionsieur was quite a gentleman after all}; at the same time 
tripping off on her tiptoes, as light as a feather, to show me 
how much I had been mistaken. is woman made me re- 
collect (what I have always observed) how little the mannera 
of the French are to be changed by their connexion with other 
nations ; allowing none to be in any degree worthy of imitae 
tion but their own. Although she has now been here these 
twenty years, she is still as perfectly French as if she had 
never been without the gates of Paris; und louks upon every 
wonwn in Pulerme with the utmost contempt, because they 
have never seen that capital, nor heard the sublime music of 
its opera. She is likewise (allowing for the difference of 
raul) and admirahle epitome of all Frenchwomen, whose uni- 
Versal passion has ever been the desire of admiration and of 
appearing young, and ever would be, 1 believe, were they to 
live to the age of a_ thou Avy person that will take a 
look uf the withered deatl’s heads in their public places, co- 
vered over with a thick mark of paint, will be convinced of 
this. Now, our old ladies, when they get to the wrong side 
of sixty, generally take a jump up to the borders of fourscore 
and appear no leas vain of their years than ever they were of 
their youth. I knew some of them, that I am sure are not 
Jess happy nor Jess contented, uor (1 might almost add) less 
admired with their wrinkles than ever they were with their 
dimples. 1 do not know whether a cheerful old woman, who 
is willing to appear so, is more respectable or more estimable; 
or a withered witch, whe fills up every wriukle with varnish, 
and at fourscore attempts te give herself the Lleom of fuur- 
and-twenty, is ridiculous and contemptible: but as dinner is 
on the table, I shall leave it to you to determine. Adieu. 
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THE MARINO.—CONVERSAZIONES. 


Palermo, June 23. 


Tamate have a great deal to write you about this city; we 
are every day more delighted with if, and shall leave it with 
much regret. We have now delivered our letters, in conse- 
quence of which we are loaded with civilities, and have got 
into a very agreeable set of acquaintance. But I shall first 
attempt to give you some little idea of the town, and then 
epeak of its inhabitants. It is by much the most regular that 
T have seen, and is built upon that plan which I think all 
large cities ought to fullow. The two great streets intersect 
each other in the centre of the city, where they form a hand- 
some square, called the Ottangolo, adorned with elegant uni- 
form buildngs. Frons the centre of this square you eee the whole 
of these noble streets aud the four great gates of the cit 
which terminate them, the symmetry and beauty of whic 
luce a fine effect. The whole of these are to be magnifi- 
cently illuminated some time next month, and must certainly 
be the finest sight in the world. The four gates are each at 
the distance of about half a mile, (the diameter of the city 
being no more than a mile); these are clegant pieces of archi- 
tecture richly adorned, particularly the Porta Nova and Porta 
Felice, terminating the great street called the Corso, that runs 
south-west and north-east. The Iceser strects in general ron 
Parallel to these great ones, so that from every part of the 
city, in a few minutes walking, you are sure to arrive at one 
of the principal streets. The Porta Felice (by much the hand- 
somest of these gates) opens to the Marino, a delightful walk, 
which one constitutes of the great pleasures of the nobility of 
Palermo. It is hounded on oue side by the wall of the city, and 
‘on the other by the sea, from whence, even at this scorching 
season, there is always an agreeable breeze. In the centre of 
the Marino they have lately erected an elegant kind of temple, 
which, during the summer months, is made use of as an or- 
chestra for music; and as in this season they are obliged to 
tarn night into day, the concert does not begin till the clock 
strikes midnight, which is the signal fur the symphony to 
strike up; at that time the walk is crowded with carriages 
and people on fuot; and the better to favour pleasure and in- 
trigue, there ie an order that no pereon, of whatever quality, 
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shall presume to carry alight with him. The flambeaux are 
extinguished at the Porta Felice, where the servants wait for 
the return of the carriages; and the company generally con- 
tinue an hour or two together in utter darkness, except when 
the intruding moon, with her horns and her chastity, comes to 
diaturb them. The concert finishes about two in the morning, 
when, for the most part, every husband goes home to his own. 
wife. This is an admirable institution, and never produces 
any gcandal ; no husband is such a brute as to deny his wife 
the Marino; and the ladies are so cautious and circumspect 
on their side, that the better to prevent giving offence, they 
very often put on masks. 

Their other amusements consist chiefly in their conver= 
saziones, of which they have a variety every night. ‘There is 
one general one, supported by the subscription of the nobility, 
which is open every evening at sunset, and continues till mid- 
night, when the Marino begins. It better deserves the name 
of @ conversation than any I have seen in Italy s for here the 
people really come to converse, whereas in Italy they only go 

play at carde and eat ices. 1 have observed that seldom 
or never one-half of the company is engaged in play, nor do 
they either play lung or deep. ‘There are a number of apart- 
ments belonging to this conversation illuminated with wax- 
lights, and kept exceedingly cool and agreeable; and it is in- 
deed altogether one of the most sensible and comfortable in- 
atitations I have seen. Besides this, there are generally a 
number of particular conversations every night; and what 
will a good deal surprise you, these are always held in the 
apartments of the lying-in ladies, for in this happy climate 
child-bearing is divested of all its terrors, and is only con- 
sidered as a party of pleasure. This circumstance we were 
ignorant of till the other morning. The Duke of Verdura, 
‘who does us the honours of the place with great attention and 

liteness, came to tell us we had a visit to make that was 
indispensable. “The Princess Paterno,” said he, “was brought 
to bed last night, and it is absolutely incumbent on you to 
pay your respects to ber this evening.” At first I thought he 
‘was in joke, but he assured mo he was serious, and that it 
would be looked upon as great unpoliteness to neglect it. 
Accordingly we went sboat sunset, and found the princess 
sitting up in her bed, in an elegant undress, with a number of 
her friends around her. She talked as usual, and seemed to 
be perfectly weil. ‘This conversation is repeated every night 
during her convalescence, which generally lasts for about 
eleven or twelve days. This custom is universal; and as the 
tedies here are pretty frequently confined, there are for the 
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most part three or four of these assemblies going on in the 
city at the same time. 

The Sicilian ladies marry at thirteen or fourteen, and ere 
sometimes grandmothers before they are thirty. The Count 
Stetela presented us a few days ago fo his cousin, the Princess 
Partana, who he told us hada great number of children, the 
eldest of whom was a very fine girl of fifteen. We talked to 
the princess for half an hour, not iu the least doubting all the 
time that ehe was the daughter, till at last the young lady 
came in, and even then it was not easy to say which a peared. 
the haudsumeat or the youngest. This lady has had twelve 
children, and is stil] inher bloom; she assured me that she 
never enjoyed more perfect health than when she was in child- 
bed; that during the time of her pregnaucy she was often in- 
disposed, but that inme: y on delivery she was cured of 
all her complaints, aud was capable uf enjoying the company 
of her friends even more than at ony other time. I expressed 
my surpriee at this very siugular happiness of their climate or 
conshitutions; but she appeured still more surprised when I 
told her that we lost many of our finest women in childbed, 
and that even the most fortunate aud eusy deliveries were at- 
tended with vieleut pain and anguish. She lamented the fate 
of our ladies, and thanked 1 ) that she was born a Sicilian. 

What this singularit we to, Jot the learned deter= 
mine; but it ix surely une of ital blessings of these cli- 
mites, where the curse that was laid upou Mother Eve seems 
tu be entirely taken off. I don't know bow ladies here have 
deserved this exemption, os they have at east ag much both 
of Eve and the serpent as urs have, aud still retain their ap- 
petite as strong as ever for forbidden fruit, It seema hard, 
that in our own country, and in Switzerland, where the wo- 
men in general we the chastest in Enrope, that this curse 
should fiil the heaviest: it is probably owing to the climate. 
In cold, Lut more particularly in momntainous countries, births 
are difficult sud dangerous; in warm and low places they are 
more the air of the first hardens and contracts the f+ 
bres, that of the second softens and relaxes them. Tn some 
places in Switzerland, und amongst the Alps, they lose almost 
one-half of their women iu childbed ; and those that can afford 
i low countries some weeks befure they 
veries muuch easier. One may easily 
coperive what a change it must make apon the whole frame, 
to add the pressure of a column of air of two or three thou- 
sand fect more than it is accustomed to ; and if muscular mo- 
tiun ie performed by the pressure of the atmosphere, as some 
have alleged, how much must this add to the action of every 
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muscle! However, if this hypothesis were true, our strength 
should have been diminished one-third on the top of Aitna— 
which did not appear to be the case—as we had passed 
through one-third of the quantity of air of the whole atmos- 
phere. I have often thought that physicians pay too little at- 
tention to these considerations, and that in skiful hands they 
might be turned to great account in the cure of many diseases : 
they ouly send their patients to sach a degree of latitude, but 
never. think of the degree of altitude in the atmosphere. Thus, 
people with the same complaints are sent to Aix and to Mare 
seilles, although the air in these two places must be essen- 
tially different. Marseilles is on the Jevel of the sea, and Aix 
(as I myself measured it) is near six hundred feet above it. 
Now, Fam persuaded that in such a country as Switzerland, 
or on such a mountain as .Ztna, where it is easy at all times 
to take off a pressure from the human body of many thousand. 
pounds weight, that au ingenious physician might make great 

ligcoveries; nor indeed would these discoveries be confined 
to the chunging of the quantity of air that presses on the 
body, but would likewise be extended to the changin, 
of the quality of the air we breathe, which on the side 01 
JEtna, or any very bigh mountain, is more varied than in tra- 
yelling through fifty degrees of latitude. I beg pardon for 
this digression ; the only amends 1 can make is ty put it out of 
my power to trouble you with any more, and thus abruptly 
assure you how much, &¢. 
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MANNERS OF THE SICILIANS. 


Palermo, June 26. 


Oun fondness for Palermo increases every day, and we are 
beginning to look forward with regret to the time of our leay- 
ing it, which is now fast approaching. We have made ac- 
quaintance with many sensible und agrecable people. The 
Sicilians appear frank and sincere, and their politeness does 
not consist in show and grimace, like some of the polite n 
tions of the coutinent. The viceroy sete the pattern of hospi- 
tality, and he is followed by the rest of the nobles. He is an 
amiable, agreeable man, ond I believe is as much beloved 
and esteemed as a vi to un absolute monarch can be. 
He was in Englaud in his youth, and is still fond of many of 
our authors, with whom he xeems to be intimately acquainted ; 
he speaks the language tolerably well, and encourages the 
learning of it amongst his people. IIe may be considered 
with regard to Naples a3 what the Jord-lieutenant of Ireland 
ia with regard to England, with this trifling difference, that, 
like hie master, le ix invested with absolute authority, and 
Keeps his parliament (fur he has une, tuo) in the most perfect 
subjection. The patriots here, although a very numerous 

iy, have never been able to gain one point—no, nor a place, 
nor even a pension for a needy friend. Had Lord Townshen 
the power of the Marquis Fugliano, I suppose your Hibernian 
squabbles (of which we hear xo much, even at this distant 
comer) would soon have anend. Notwithstanding this great 
authority, he is affable and familiar, aud makes bis house 
agrevahle to every ody. We go very often (o his assemblies, 
and have dined with him several times: hiv table ie served 
with elegance and magnificence, much superior, indeed, to 
that of his Sicilian majesty, who eats off a service of plate at 
least three hundred years old, very black and rusty indeed ; I 
heard a gentleman ask one day, whilst we were standing 
round the table, if it had not been dug out of Herculaneum. 
‘That of the viceroy is very elegant, and indeed the whole of 
his entertainments correspond with it; though we have as 
yet seen nothing to be compared to the luxury of our feast in 
the granary at Agrigentum, 

The Sicilian cookery is a mixture of the Fre yeh and Span~- 
ish, and the olio still preserves ite rank : .u dignity in the 
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centre of the table, surrounded by a numerous frain of frica- 
séea, fricandeaue, ragouts, and pet de loups, like a grave 
Spanish don amidst a namber of little smart marquisses. ‘The 
other nobility, whom we have had occasion to see, are like+ 
wise very magnificent in their entertainments, but most par« 
ticularly in their desserts and ices, of which there is a greater 
variety than I have seen in any other country. They are very 
temperate with regard to wine, though, since we have taught 
them our method of toasting ladies, they are fond of it, and of 
hob and nobbing with their friends, ringing the two glasses 
together; this social practice has animated them so much, 
that they have sometimes been led to drivk a greater quantity 
than they have been accustomed to, and they often reproach 
us with having made them drunkards. In their ordinary liv- 
ing they are very frugal and temperate; and from the sobriety 
we have seen here, we are now more persuaded that the ele- 
vated situation of Agrigentum must be one great cause of its 
drunkenness. 

The Sicilians have always had the character of being very 
amorous, and surely not without reason. The whole nation 
are poets, even the peasants; and a man stands a poor ehance 
for a mistress that is not capable of celebrating her praises. 
I believe it is generally allowed that the pastoral poetry had 
its origin in this island, and Theocritus, whom they still 
copy, wll ever be looked upon as the prince of pastoral poets. 
‘And indeed in music too, as well as poetry, the soft, amorous 
pieces are generally styled Sicifiani ; these they used to play 
all night under their mistresses’ windows, to express the deli- 
cacy of their passion; but serenading is uot now so much in 
fashion as it was during the time of their more intimate con- 
nexion with Spain, when it was said by one of their authors 
that no one could pass for a man of gallantry that had not got 
acold, and was sure never to succeed in making love unless he 
made it in a hoarse voice. The ladies are not now go rigid, 
and will sometimes condescend to hear a man, even although 
he should speak in 2 clear tone. Neitber do they any longer 
require the prodigious martial feats that were then necessary 
to win them. The attacking of a mad bull, or a wild boar, 
swan reckoned the handsomest compliment a lover could pay 
to his mistress; and the putting these animals to death soft- 
ened her heart much more than all the sighing love-sick tales 
that could be invented. This has been humorously ridiculed 
by one of their poets. Ie says that Cupid’s little golden 
dart was now changed into a massy spear, which answered a 
double purpose, for at the same time that it pierced the tough 
bull's hide, it likewise pierced the tender lady's heart. But 
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these Gothic custome are now confined to Spain, and the 
gentle Sicilians have resumed their softness. To tel] you the 
truth, gallantry is pretty much upon the eame footing here as 
in Italy; the ‘establishment of Ciccisbees is pretty general, 
though not quite so universal as on the cuntinent. A breach 
of the marriage vow is no longer looked upon as one of the 
deadly sins, and the confessors fall upon easy and pleasant 
enough methods of making them atone for it. However, 
female licentiousness hus hy uo means come to such a height 
ag iu Italy, We have seen a great deal of domestic happiness 
husbands and wives that traly love one another, and whose 
mutual care and pleasure is the education of their children. 
Lcould name a number—the Dake of Verdura, the Prince 
Partana, the Count Buscemi, and many others who live in the 
most sacred union. ch sights are very rare on the con- 
tinent. But indeed the style that young people are brought 
up in here seems to lay a much more sulid Foukdation for ma- 
trimonial happiness than cither in Frauce or Italy. The 
young Sadies are not shut up in convents fill the day of their 
Marriage, but for the most part live in the house with their 
parcuts, where they reveive their education, and are every 
jay in company with their friends and relations. From what 
Tcan observe, I think luwed as much liberty ag 
with us. In their great axsomblivs we often soe a club of 
young people (ve both sexes) get together in a corner, and 
amuse themselves for hours, at cross purposes, or auch 
ike games, without the under the least anxiety ; 
indeed, we sometimes jv w little parties, and tnd 
them extremely entertaining. Ju geucral, they are quick and 
lively, and have a number of those jeue desprit, whieh T think 
must ever bea proof, in all countries, of the famitiat intercourse 
betwixt the young peuple of the two sexea; for all these 
games are insipid, if they are not seasoned by something of 
that invisible and subtile agency, which renders every thing 
more interesting in these mixed secietios than in the lifeless 
ones composed of only one part of the species. ‘Thua in 
Italy, Spain, und Portugal, I have never seen any of these 
games, in France srldom; but in Switzerland (where the 
greatest liberty and familiarity are enjoyed amongst the 
youe people), they are numberless —But the conversation 
hour is arrived, and our carriage is waiting. Adieu. 
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SCULPTURE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Palermo, June 28. 


_ THEag are two small conutries, one to the east, the other to 
the weat of this city, where the principal nobility bave their 
country paluces. Both these we have visited; there are many 
noble houses in each of then. That to the east is called La 
Bagaria, that to the west 1 Colle. We are this instant re- 
turned trom La Bagaria, and I hasten to give you au account 
of the ridiculous things we have seen, though perhaps you 
‘will not thank me for it. 

The palace of the Prince of Valguanera is, I think by much 
the finest and most beautiful of all the houses of the Bagaria, 
but it is far from being the most extraordinary; were I to de- 
scribe it, I should ouly tell you of things you have often seen 
and heard of in other countries: so J shall’ only speak of one, 
which, fur its singularity, certainly is nut to be paralleled on 
the face of the earth. It belougs to the Prince of P——, a man 
of immense fortune, why has devoted his whole life to the atndy 
of monsters and chimeras, greater aud more ridiculous than ever 
entered into the imayi: 1 of the wildest writers of romance 
or knight-errautry. 

‘The amazing crowd of statucs that surround his house, ap- 

ar at a distance like a little army drawn up for its defence ; 

at when you get amongst them, and cvery one assumes bis 
true likeness, you imagine yon have got iuto the regions of 
delusion and ‘enchantment; for of al] the immense group, 
there ix not une made to represent any object in nature, 
nor ix the absurdity of the wretched imagination that 
created them less astonishing than its wonderful fertility. 

It would require « volume to describe the whole, anda 
sad yolume indeed it would make. He bas put the heads 
of men to the bodies of every sort of animal, and the 
heads of every ofher animal to the bodies of men. Some- 
times he mukes a compound of five or six animals that have no 
sort of resemblance in nafure. Ie puts the bead of » lion to 
the neck of a goose, the body of a lizard, the legs of a goat, 
the tail ofa fox. On the back of this monster he puts another, 
if possible still more hideous, with five or aix heads, and a 
bush of horn, that beats the beast in the Revelations all to 
nothing. There is no kind of horn iu the world that he hae 
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not collected, and his pleasure is to see them all flourishing 
upon the same head. This isa strange species of madness, 
and it ia traly unaccountable that he has not been shot up 
many years ago; but he is perfectly innocent, and troubles 
nobody by the indulgence of his frenzy ; on the contrary, he 
gives bread to a number of statuaries and other workmen, 
‘whom he rewards in proportion as they can bring their ima- 
Ginations to coincide with his own, or, in other words, ac- 
cording to the hideousness of the monsters they produce. It 
would be idle and tiresome to be particular in an account of 
these abeurditiea, The statues that adoru or rather deform 
the great avenue, and surround the court of the palace, 
amount already to six hundred; notwithetanding which, it 
may be truly said, that he has not broke the second command- 
ment, for of all that number, there is not the likeness of any 
thing in heaven above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. ‘Tue oid ornaments which were put up by 
hie father, who waa a xensitle man, appear to have been in a 
good taste. They lave all been kuocked to pieces, and laid 
together in a heap, tu make room for this new creation. 

‘The inside of this enchanted castle corresponds exactly with 
the out; it is in every respect as whinwical and fantastical, 
and you cannot turn yourself to any side where you are not, 
stared in the face by some hideous figure or other. Some of 
6 apartmeute are spacivus and magnificent, with high arched 
roofs, which, instead of plaster ur stucco, are composed of large 
mirrors, nicely joined together. ‘The effect that these produce 
(as each of them make a xmull angle with the other) in exactly 
thut of a multiplying ylaxa, so that when three or four 
people are watking below, there is always the appearance 
of three or four luudred walking above. ‘The whole of the 
doors are likewise covered over with small pieces of mirror, 
cut into the most ridiculons shapes, and intermixed with 
@ great variety of crystal and glass of different colours. 
All the chimney-pieces, windows, and sideboards are crowded 
with pyramids and pillars of teapots, caudle-cups, bowls, 
cups, saucers, &c., strongly cemented together; some of these 
columns are not Without their beauty ; one of them has alarge 
china chamber-pot fur its base, and a cirele of pretty little 
flower-pots for its capital, the shaft of the column, upwards 
of four feet long, is composed catirely of teapots of different 
sizes, diminished gradually frum the base tu the capital. The 
Profusion of china that has been employed in furming these 
colums is incredible: I daresay there is not less than forty 
pillars and pyra:nida formed in this strange fantastic manner. 

Most of the rooms are paved with fine marble tables of dif- 
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ferent colours, that look like so many tombstones, Some of 
these are richly wrought with lapis lazuli, prophyry, and 
other valuable stones; their fine polish is now gone, and they 
only appear like common marble; the place of these beautiful 
tables he has supplied by a new eet of his own invention, 
some of which are not without their merit. These are made 
of the finest tortoise-shell mixed with mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
and a variety of metals, and are mounted on fine stands of 
solid brasa. 

The windows of this enchanted castle are composed of a 
variety of glass of every different colour, mixed without any 
sort of order or regalarity—blue, red, green, yellow, purple, 
violet ; 80 that at each window you may have the heavens and 
earth of whatever colour you choose, only by looking through 
the pane that pleases you. 

The house-clock is cased in the body of a statue; the eyes 
of the figure move with the pendulum, turning up their white 
and black alternately, and make a hideous appearance. 

His bedchamber and dressing-room are like two apartments 
in Noah’s ark; there is scarce a beast, however vile, that he 
he has not placed there—toads, frogs, serpents, lizards, scor- 
pians, al} cut out in marble of their respective colours. There 
are a good many busts, tuo, that are not less singularly ima- 
gined. Some of these makes a very handsome profile on one 
wide; turn to the other, and you have a skeleton ; here you 
see a nurse with a child in her arms—its back is exactly that 
of an infant, its face is that of a wrinkled old woman of 
ninety. 

For some minutes one can laugh at these follies, but indig~ 
nation and contempt soon get the better of your mirth, and 
the Jaugh is turned into a sueer. I own I was soon tired of 
them; though some things are so strangely fancied, that it 
may well excuse a little mirth, even from the moat rigid cynic. 

‘Fhe family statues are charming; they have been done 
from some old pictures,and make a most venerable appear- 
ance; he has dressed them out from head to foot in new and 
elegant suits of marble; and indeed the effect it produces is 
more ridiculous than any thing you can conceive. ‘Their 
shoes are all of black marble, their stockings generally of red ; 
their clothes are of different colours, blue, green, and varie- 
gated, with a rich lace of giall antigne. The periwigs of the 
men and head-dresses of the indies are of fine white; so are 
their shirts, with long flowing ruffies of alabaster. The walls 
of the house are covered with some fine basso relievos of white 
marble, in a good faste; these he could not well take out or 
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alter, so he has only added immense frames to them. Each 
frame is composed of four large marble tables, 

The author and owner of this singular collection ia a poor 
miserable lean figure, shivering at a breeze, and scems to be 
afraid of every body he speaks to; but (what surprised me) 
have heard him talk speciously enough on several occasions. 
He is one of the richest subjects in the island, and it is 
thought that he has uot laid out less than twenty thousand 
pounds in the creation of this world of mansters and chimeras. 
He certainly might have fallen upoa seue way to prove bim- 
self s foul at a cheaper rate. However, it gives bread toa 
number of poor people, to whom he is am excellent master. 
His jrouse at Palermo is a gevd dval in the same style; his 
carriages are covered with Ws - brass, sv that 1 really be- 
lieve some of them are musket-prof. 

The government have had serious thoughts of demolishing 
the regiment of monsters he bas ph round his house, but as 
be is humaye and ivoffensive, avd as this would ce ‘rtainly 
break his heart, they have as yet forborne. ‘The ladies com- 
plain that they “dare no lunge? take an airy in the Bagaria; 
hat some hidious form always haunts their imagination for 
some time after: their luslands tuo, it ix said, are as little 
tatiofied. T shall write you again by next post, a8 
matter multiplies fast upon me in thix metropolis. Ever yours, 
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SINGULAR CEMETERY IN PALERMO.—-VALUE 
OF A CARRIAGE. 


Palermo, June 30. 


THE account the people here give of the sirocco, or south-east 
wind, is truly wonderful ; to-day, at the viceroy's, we were 
complaining of the violence of the heat, the thermometer being 
at 79 degrees, They assured us thut if we staid till the end 
of uext mouth we should probably look on this as pleasant 
cool weather; adding, that if we had once experienced the 
sirocco, all other weather would appear temperate. I asked 
to what degree the thermometer commonly rose during the 
wind, but found, to my surprise, that there was no such in- 
strument in use amongst them: however, the violence of 
they assure us, is incredible; aud that those who had remained 
many years iu Spain and Malta had never felt any heat in 
those countries to compare to it. How it happens to be more 
violent in Palermo than in any other part of Sicily, ig a mys~ 
tery that still remains to be unfolded. Several treatiaes have 
*een written on this subject, but none that give any tolerable 

egree of satisfaction. “As we shall stay for some time longer, 
it is possible we may have an opportunity of giving you some 
account of it. 

They have begun some weeks ago to make preparations for 
sae great feust of St. Rosolia; and our friends here say they 
are determined that we shall not leave them till after it is 
over; but this J am afraid will not be in our power. The 
warn geasou advances, aud the time we appointed for our re- 
tum to Naples is already elapsed ; Unt, indeed, retumn when 
we will, we shall make but « bad exchange; and were it not 
for those uf our own country whom we have left behind us, 
we certainly should have determined on a much longer stay, 
But although the society here is superior to that of Naples, 
yet—call it prejudice, or call it what you will—there is a~ 
Je ne scui yuoi—a certain confidence in the character, the 
‘worth, and friendship of our own people, that I bave seldom 
felt any where on the continent, except in Switzerland. This 
sensation, which covstitutes the charm of society, and can 
alone render it supportable for any time, is only inspired by 
something analogous and sympathetic in our feelings and sen- 

ax 
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timents, like two instruments that are in unison, and vibrate 
to each other's touch; for society is a concert, and if the in- 
struments are not in tune there can never be harmony; and 
(to carry on the metaphor) this harmony, too, must sometimes 
te heightened and supported by the introduction of a discord ; 
but where discords predominate, which is often the case be- 
tween on English and an Italian mind, tle music must be 
‘wretched indeed. Had we but a little mixture of our own 
society, how gladly should we spend the winter in Sicily; but 
we often think with regret on Mr. Hamilton’s and Mr, Walter's 
families, and wish again tobe on tl votinent. Indeed, even 
the pleasures we enjoy here, we owe principally to Mr, Hamil- 
ton: his recommendations we have ever found to be the best 
Passport and introduction; and the zeal and cordiality with 
which these are always received, proceed evidently not from 
motives of deference and respect to the minister, but of tove 
and affection to the man. 

This morning we went to see a celebrated convent of 
Capnchins, about a mile without the city: it contains nothing 
very remarkable but the burial-place, which indeed is a great 
curiosity. This ia a vast subterrancous apartment, divided 
into large commodions galleries, the walls on each side of 
which are hollowed into a variety of niches, ay if intended for 
4 great collection of statues; these niches, instead of atatues, 
are all filled with dead bodies, set upright upon their legs, 
and fixed by the back tu the inside of the niche ; their number 
is about three hundred reall dressed in the clothes 
they usually wore, and A mest respectable and venorable 
ansembly. The skin und muscles, h certain preparation 
become as dry and hard as a piece af stack-fish ; and although 
many of thein have been lore upy of two hundred and 
fifty years, yet none are reduced to skeletans: the museles, 
indeed, in sume appear to be a good deal inore stunk than 

| ¢ these persons had been more a 
tennated at the time of their death. 

Here the peopte of Palermo pay daily visits to their de 
ceaved friends, and reval with pivasure aud regret the acener 
of their past fe; bere they familiarise thenselves with their 
fature state, und choose the cumpany they would wish to 
keep in the other world, It is a common thing to make choice 
of their niche, and to try if their body fits it, that no altera- 
tions may be necessary after they are dead; and sometimes, 
by way of a voluntary penance, they accustom themselves fo 
stand for hours in these niches. 

The bodies of the princes und firet nobility are lodged in 
handsome chests or trunks, some of them richly adorned; 
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these are not in the shape of coffins, but all of one width, and 
about a foot and a half or two feet deep, ‘The keys are kept 
by the nearest relations of the family, who sometimes come 
and drop a tear over their departed friends. 

1 am not sure if this is not a better method of disposing of 
the dead than ours. ‘These visits must prove admirable lessons: 
of humility, and I assure you, they aro not such objects of 
horror as you would immagine: they are said, even for ages 
after death, to retain a strong likeness to what they were 
when alive, 50 that, as soon aa you have conquered the first 
feeling excited by these venerable figures, you only consider this 
ag a Vast gallery of original portraits, drawn after life, by the 
justest and most unprejudic hand. It must be owned that. 
‘the colours are rather faded, and the pencil does not appear 
to have been the most flattering in the world; but no matter, 
it ie the pencil of truth, and not of a mercenary, who only 
wants to please. We were alleging, too, that it might be 
made of very considerable utility to society, and that these 
dumb orators could give the most pathetic lectures npon pride 
and vanity. Whenever a fellow a to strut, like Mr. B., 
or to affect the haughty supercilious air, he should be sent to 
converse with his friends in the gallery, and if their arguments 
did not bring him to a proper way of thinking, I would give 
him up as incorrigible. 

At Bologna they showed ua the skeleton of a celebrated 
beauty, who died at a period of life when she was still the 
object of universal admiration. By way of making atone- 
ment for her own vanity, she bequeathed herself as a monu- 
ment, to curb the vanity of others. Hecollecting on her death- 
bed the great adulation that had been paid to her charms, and 
the fatal change they were soon to undergo, she ordered that 
her body should be dissected, and her bones hung up for the 
inspection of all young maidens who are inclined to be vain 
of their beauty. “However, if she had been preserved in this 
moral gallery, the lesson would have been strongcr, for those 
very features that had raised her vavity would still have re- 
mained, only disarmed of all their power, and divested of every 
charms.* 











*[“Bofore I conclude with Palermo, I wish to give an account 
of a most strange sight which is to be witnessed there; I mean the 
sepulchral vaults of a convent of Capuchins, situated about s mile 
from tho ity. ‘They bave beon dugin cil which poste there 
markable property of dryin, Pp jecay, the corpaes. 
which are placed there.” J am Sok ayare wheter thas ‘praservation 
merely arises from the drying qualities of the soil, or whether the 
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Some of the capuchins sleep in these 
and pretend to hate many wonderful visions and revelations j 
but the truth ia, that very few people believe them. 








bodies undergo a previous process; for here they make a mystery of 
evory thing, and it ia hardly possible to consider this aubject in an} 
other than a picturesque point of view. Be this as it may, this 
roperty does not belong exclusively to this yault, fur the bone- 
Dense of the Cordeliers of Toulouse, and that of the Jacobine of the 
same city, were formerly celebrated for producing situilar effects, 
Is waa there that they preserved among ather corpses that of the 
beantifal Panla, and the curiony anxiously seek among these die 
figured remains for some traces of that wonderful beauty, the ex- 
traordinary accounts of which it is difficult to believe. These catar 
combs, according to the statement of traveller, are mere curious 
than those of Sivily, for it is suid that the cucloeure of one part of 
the walls possessed the property of preserving bodice, whilat the op- 
posite part did not possess that faculty. 
‘The subterrauean parts of the Convent at Pwlermo 
are divided into a great uumber of gatlerics, in the walls of which 
many niches have been cut, as if it had at first been intended to 
place statues there; but now there are ranges of monuments, which 
are much more expressive than statues. These are dend bodies, 
Monks and nobles, prirets and laymen, are there to be seen atand- 
ing in the costume of their rank or pro‘ession. Each of these 
corpses occupies a small cell, to which it is attached by the back. 
Is must not be imagined by this description that they resemble a 
collection of mummies. They scem to have preacrved the'r vitality, 
aud to move and gesticulate, ani some Cicrroncs even pretend that 
they bave sometiies spoken to the astonished tourist. As, with the 
exception of their cluthing, these corpses are not st ali confined, 
and their members are not in the least restrained, they are subject 
to na uther influences than the curious phenomena which result 
from the greater or luster degree of coutractibility of their tissuca, 
Some of them are us still and upright us u sentine] in bis box; others, 
‘on the coutrary, sem to Lond in different positions; others, again, 
are thrown backward, and their memhers ure distorted as if they 
weresulfering horrible torments. Uneappearain a state of demonine 
fary ; you see another Jike a victim tied to the stake; and, farther 
on, one whose grotesque postures and manners remind you of the 
butfoanery of a clown. There is, indeed, no violent passion or ex- 
aggerated expression which does not find a representation here, 
Thongh some of these corpses have beou here for nearly three 
hundred years, yet it would be in vain to lock for a single skeleton, 
asall their muscles and skin are preserved entire, An old monk 
with long. white beard has, by his own choice, taken up his reai- 
dence in thin melancholy abode, and he never leaves it, His only 
companion isa large cat, which coutinually follows him. The im 
Aabitents of Palermo visit this dismal abode daily, and it is with 
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No woman is ever admitted into this convent either dead or 
alive; and this interdiction is written in large characters over 
the gate. ‘The poor¥ndolent capuchins, the frailest of all flesh, 
have great need of such precautions; they have no occupation 
from without, and they have no resources within themselves, 
so that they must be an easy prey to every temptation ; Boc- 
eaccio, and all the books of that kind, are filled with stories 
of their frailty. 

‘We had n0 soouer \eft the capuchin convent, than our car- 
riage broke down, long before we reached the city; and as 
walking (at Palermo as well as Naples) is of all things the 
most disgraceful, we risked by this unfortunate accident to 
have our characters blasted for ever. However, Philip, our 
Sicilian servant, took care to make such a noise about it, that 
our dignity didnot much suffer. He kept a little distance be- 
fore us, pesting and blasting all the way at their cured crazy 
carriages, and swearing thal there never was anything in the 
world so infumous, that ina city like Palermo, the capital of 
all Sicily, signors of onr rank and dignity should be obliged 
to walk on foat ; that it must be an eternal reflection against 
the place; and bawled out to every person he met, if there 








many of them an object of ambition to obtain a place there, It 
ia not, aa I] am assured, curiosity alone, nor a desire to render the 
Jont sad duties to their friends, which frequently directs their steps 
thither. They often come in order to examine the place, and to 
‘choose beforehand the spot which they would desire one day to 00 
cupy. They coolly calculate the advantages of such and such 8 po- 
sition, and discus the merits of those who will be their neighbours. 
On these occasions, they jocularly remark, that when one under- 
‘takes so long a journey, it is impossible to be too diffioult in the 
choice of companions. When they have made up their minds, they 
have the niches formed, and come from time to time to see if they 
are of the proper size, frequently suggesting alterations and im- 
provements. 

This abodo of melancholy, however, has ita fete day—the jour des 
morts. Upon that solewn occasion the darkness ix dissipated by the 
instze of she illcminstions, and the aecustouied slilinees is replaced 
by the ciamour of crowda of spectators. The dead bodies are 
previously decked out in stylish array; the old clothing of the laat 
year is substituted by new, which is to serve for the next; aud in 
order that nothing shall be wanting to set them off, nosegays are 

laced in their hands, and their forebeads are sprinkled with odori- 

ferous scents; but, oa is the case in the cemetries in France, this 

ows and melancholy duty is never fulfilled by wives and mothers; 
for, by a strange law, no Ji woman is allowed to visit this tomb, 
and no doad one to inhabit it."—Jonrnal of M. P. E. Botte.) 
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‘were no coaches to be had, nor carriages of any kind, either 
for love or money. In short, we had several offers from gen- 
tlemen of our acquaintance, who lamented exceedingly the 
indignity we had suffered, and wondered much thet we did 
not send forward a servant for another coach, and wait(in the 
heat ofthe sun) tili it arrived. 

This is the only time that Phitip’s wits have been of service 
tous on such occasions. A few nights ago, we had a dis- 
pute with our coachman, turned him off, and had not provided 
another. We were unfortunately engaged to go to the great 
conversation, What was to be done? No such thing as 
walking. Should we be canght in the fact, we are disgraced 
forever. No alternative, however. There was not a coach to 
be had, and our ol@ coachman ought to be crucified ; but when 
he saw us bent on walking, he was stil] more, distreased and I 
really believe, if we had been discovered, that he would not 
have served us any longer. Ife therefure set his wits to work, 
how he should preserve both his masters’ honour and his own 
place. He at first hesitated before he would take up the flam- 

au; but he would by no means be prevailed on to light it. 
“What ;” said Philip, “ do you think I have no more regard for 
you than to expose you to the eyesof the whole world? No, no, 
gentlemen ; if you will bring yourselves to disgrace, you, shal} 
not at least make me the agent of showing it; but remember, 
if you are observed walking, av morta) will believe you keep 
acoach; and do you expect after that to be received into 
company!” “Well, well, Philip, do as you please, but we 
must go to the conversation.” Philip shrugged up his 

shoulders, led the way, and we followed. 

Philip had studied the geography of the town; he conducted 
us through lanes only kaown to himself, and carefully avoided 
the great street; till at last we arrived ata little enfry, which 
Yeads to th» conversation rooms; here the carriages usually 
stop. We slided up the entry in the dark: when Philip, 
darting into a ehop, lighted hia flambeau in an instant, and 
ame rushing before us, bawling out, “ Piazza per gli signori 
Sorresticri"—[Make room for the forcign gentlemen]; when 
all the world immediately made way for us. After we had 
got into the rooms, he called so loud after ue, asking at what 
time he slivuld order the coach to return, that, overcome partly 
by risibility, and partly by a cunscigouness of the deceit, not 
one of us had power ty anewer him. Philip, however, followed 
us, aud repeated the question so often, that we were obliged 
to tell him, miduight. At midnight, accordingly, he came to 
tell us that the coach was ready. We were curious to see 
how he would behave on this uccasion ; for it was not half ag 
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difficult to get in unobserved, as to get out: however, Philip's 
genius was equal to both. As soon as we got into the entry, 
he ran to the door bawling out Antonio as hard as he could 
roar. No Antonio answered; and, unfortunately, there 
was a number of gentlemen and Sadies going away at 
the same time. They begged of us as strangers to step first 
into our carriage, and absolutely refused to go out before 
us. Philip was sadly puzzled. He first ran up the street, 
then he ran down and came back all out of breath, cursing 
Antonio. “That rascal,” said he, “is never in the way, and 
you must turn him off. “He pretends that he could not get up 
his coach to the door, fur the great crowd of carriages; and is 
waiting about fifty yards below. Vostri eccelenzi had better 
step down,” said Philip, “otherwise you will be obliged to 
wait here at least half an hour.” We touk leave of the com- 
Pany, aud set off. Philip ran like a lamplighter, till he had 
almost passed the carriages, when dashing his flambeau on the 
ground, as if by accideut, he extinguished it, and getting into 
a narrow lane, he waited till we came vp; when he whispered 
us to follow him—and conducted us back by the same labyrinth 
we had come ; aud thus saved us from eternal infamy. How- 
over, he aasures us he will not venture it again for his place. 
Now, what do you think of « nation where such prejudices 
ng theae prevail + It i: the ense all over Italy. 
An Italian nobleman is ashamed of nothing so much as making 
use of his legs, They thiuk their dignity augments by the 
repose of their members, and that 20 man can be truly rese 
pectable that does not Joll away one-half of his time on a sofa. 
or in a carriage, In short a man is obliged to be indolent 
and effeminate nut to be despised and ridiculous. What can 
we expoct of such a people * they be capable of anything 
great or manly, why seem almost ashamed to appear men? 
T own it surpasses my comprehension, aud I bless my stare 
every time that I think of honest John Bull, even with all his 
faults, Wil you believe me that, of all that I have known in 
Italy, there are scarce bulf a dozen that have had fortitude 
enough to subdue this most contemptible of ali human preju- 
dices? The Prince of Campo Franco, too, in this place, is 
above it. He isa noble fellow, aud, both ‘in his person and , 
character, greatly reseubles our late worthy friend, General 
Craufurd. Ie is a major-general, too, aud always dresses in 
his uniform, which further increases the resemblance. Every 
time I see him, he says or dues something that recals strongly 
to my mind the idea of our noble general. He laughs at the 
follies of his country, and holds these wretched prejudices in 
that contempt they deserve. “What would the old hardy 
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Romans think,” said he, talking on this subject, “were they 
premitted to take a view of the occupations of their pro- 
2 Tehould like to see a Bratus or a Cassius amongst 
r alittle ; how the clumsy vulgar fellowe would be hooted. 
1 dare say they would soon be glad to return to the shades 
agein.” 

‘Adien. For some nights past we have been obserting the 
couree of a comet; and us we we were the frst people here that 
took notice of it, F assure you we are looked upon as very 

rofound astronomers. I shall say more ofitin my next. We 

ve now got oat of car abominable inn, and have taken a 
final leave of our French Jandiady. ‘Tho Count Bashemi, a 
very amiable young man, has heen kind enough fo provide us 
8 lodging on the sea-shore, one of the cvulest and most agree- 
able in Palermo. Ever yours, &c. 








A COME’ 





ASTRONOMICAL SPECULATIONS, 


Palermo, July 2. 


Ovr comet is now gone; we first ubserved iton the 24th, It 
had do tail, but was surrounded with @ faintish ill-defined 
light, that mude it tock like a bright star shining through a 
thin cloud. ‘This, in al} probability, is owing to an atmow 
Phere around the body of the comet that causes o refraction of 
the rays, and prevents them from reaching us with that dis- 
tinctness we observe in bodies that have no atmosphere. We 
were wtisl the more persuaded of this two nights ago, when we 
bad the good fortnue to catch the comet jnst passing close by @ 
small fixed star, whore light was not only considerably dim- 
med, but we thought we observed a xonsible change of place 
in the «tur, as avon ax its rays fell inte the atmosphere of the 
comet, owing no duubt te the refraction in passing throngh 
that atmosphere. We attempted to trace the line of the 
comet's course, but as we co id find wo globe, tt was not pos- 
sible to do it withany degree of sion. Tte direction was 
almost due north, and it: wity altogether amazing. We 
did not observe it 40 minutely two or three first nights of 
its appearance, but on the 3th it was at our zenith here (lati- 
tude 3x degrees 10 minutes, longitude from London 13 de- 
green), about five minutes after miduight ; aud last night, the 
lot of July, it passed four degrees to the east of the polar atar, 
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nearly at forty ‘minutes after eight ; ao that, in less than twenty~ 
four hours, if has described a great arch in the heavens, up- 
wards of fifty degrees, which gives an idea of the most amaz- 
ing velocity. Supposing it at the distance of the sun, at this 
rate of travelling, it would go round the earth’s orbit in less 
than a week, which makes, I think, considerably more than 
sixty millions of miles in a day, o motion that vastly surpasses 
all human comprebrusion. And as this motion continues to be 
greatly accelerated, what must it be when the comet ap- 
proaches still nearer to the bedy of the sun! Last night a 
change of place was observable in the space of a few minutes, 
particularly when it passed near any of the fixed stars. We 
attempted to find if it had uny observable parallax, but the 
vast rapidity of its motion always prevented us, for what- 
ever fixed stars it was near in the hurizon, it had got so far to 
the north of them, long befure it reached the meridian, that the 
parallax, if there was any, entirely escaped us. 

I sbal} long much to see the observations that have been 
made with you, and in other distant countries, on this comet, 
as from these we shall probably be enabled to form some 
judgment of its distance from the earth, which, although we 
could observe no parallex, I am apt to believe was not very 
great, as its motion was not so very perceptible. We could 
procure nu instruments to measure its apparent distance from 
any of the fixed stars, eo that the only two observations apy 
thing can be made of are the times of its passing the polar star 
last, its distance from it, and the time of its arrival at our 
zenith un the 30th; this We found by applying the eye to a 
straight rod hung perpendicularly from a small thread. The 
comet was not in the exact point of the zenith, but, to the best 
of our observation, abuut six or seven minutes to the north of 
it. Last night it was visible aimost immediately after sunset, 
long before any of the fixed stars appeared. It is now im= 
mereed in the rays of the sua, and is certainly got very near 
his body. If it returns aguin to the regions of space, it will 
probably be visible ina few days; but Town [ should much 
doubt of any auch return, if it is really by the attractive force 
of the sun that it is at present carried with such amazing ee- 
jerity towards him. This is the third comet of this kind whose 
return I have had an opportunity of watching, hut never was 
fortunate enongh to find any of them after they had passed the 
aun, though those thot de really return appear at that time 
much more luminous than before they approached him. 

The astronumy of comets, from what } can remember of it, 
appears to be. clogged with very great difficulties, and even 
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wome weeming absurdities. It is difficult to conceive that 
these immente bodies, after being drawn to the eun with the 
velocity of a million of miles in an hour, when they have at 
last come almost to touch him, should then fly off from his 
body with the same velocity they approach it, and that too by 
the power of this very motion that his attraction has occa- 
sioned. The demonstration of this I remeber, is very curious 
and ingenions, but 1 wish it may be entirely free from sophis- 
try. No doubt, in bodies moving in curves round a fixed 
centre, as the centripetal motion increases, the centrifugal one 
increases likewise; but how this motion, which is only gene- 
rated by the former, should at last get the better of the power 
that produces it, and that too at the very time this power has 
acquired its utmost force aud energy, seems somewhat diffi- 
cult to conceive. It is the only instance I know wherein the 
effect increasing regularly with the cause, at last, whilvt the 
cause is stilt acting with full vigour, the effect entirely geta 
the better of the cuuee, and leaves it in the lurch. For the 
body attracted is at last carried away with infinite yelocity 





from the attracting body. By what power is it carried away 
Why, eay our philusopliers, by the very power of this attrac- 
tion, which has now pruduced a new power superior to iteelf, 
to wit, the centrifugal force. Mowever, perhaps all this may 
de reconcileable to reason: far be it from me to presume 
attacking #0 glorious a system as that of attraction. ‘The 
Jaw that the heavenly bodies are said to observe, in describing 
equal areas in equal times, is supposed to be demonstrated, 
and by this if would appear that the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces alternately et th watery of one another. 

However, 1 cannut help t! ‘ing it somewhat hard to con- 
ceive that xravity should always get the better of the centri- 
fagal force at the very time that its action is the amallest, 
when the comet is at its greatest distance from the sun; and 
that the centrifugal force should get the better of gravity at 
the very time that its action ix the greatest, when the comet 
is at ite nearest point to the sun. 

To # common observer it would rather appear that the sun, 
like an electric body, after it had once charged the objecta 
that it attracted with its own efliuvia or atmosphere, by de- 
grees loses its attraction, and at last even repels them ; and 
that the attracting power, like what we likewise observe in 
electricity, docs not return again till the efluvin imbibed from 
the attracting hody is dispelled or dissipated, when it is again 
attracted, and avon altcruately. For it appears (at least 
to an unsophisticated observer) somewhat repugnant to reason, 
to sry that a budy flying off from another body some thoueands 
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of miles in a minute, should all the time be violently attracted 
dy that body, and that it is even by virtue of this very attrac- 
tion that it is flying off from it. He would probably ask, what 
more could it do, pray, were it really to be repelled? 

Had the system of electricity, and of repulsion as well aa 
attraction, been known and established in the last age, I have 
little doubt that the profound genius of Newton would have 
caljed it to his aid, and perhaps accounted in a more satisfac- 
tory manner for many ‘of the great phenomena of the heavens. 
To the best of my remembrance, we know of no body that 
possesees, in any considerable degree, the power of attraction, 
that in certain circumstances does not likewise possess the 
power of repulsion—the magnet, the tourmalin, amber, glass, 
and every electrical substauce. Now, from analogy, as we 
find the sun so powerfully endowed with attraction, why may 
we not likewise suppose him to be possessed of repulsion? 
Indeed, this very power seems to be confessed by the Newto- 
nians to reside in the suu in a most wouderful degree, for they 
aggure us he repels the rays of Hight with such amazing force, 
that they fly upwards of eighty millions of miles in seven mi- 
nutes, Now, why we should cunfie this repulsion to the rays 
of light only? As they are material, may not other matter 
brought near his body be affected in the same mapner? In- 
deed, une would imagine that their motion alone would create 
the most violent repulsion, and that the force with which they 
are perpetually fluwing from the sun would most effectually 
prevent every other body from approaching him; for this we 
find is the constant efeet of a rapid stream of any other mat- 
tee. But let us examme a little more his effects on comets. 
The tails of these bodies are probably their atmospheres, ren- 
dered highly electrical, either {rom the violence of their motion 
or from their proxmity to the sun. Of all the bodies we know, 
there is none in so constant and so violent on electrical state 
as the higher regions of our own atmosphere. Of this Uiave 
Jong been convinced; for send up a kite with a small wire 
avout its string only to the height of twelve or thirfeen hun~ 
dred feet, and at all times it will produce fire, as T have found 
by frequent experieneeamuetinies w hen the air was perfectly 
clear, without a cloud in the hemisphere, at other times when 
it was thick and hazy, and totally uutit for electrical opera- 
tions belo’ Now, ax this is the cuse at so small a height, 
and as we find the eilect still grows stronger in proportion as 
the kite advances (lor F have sometimes observed that a little 
blast of wind suddenly raizing the kite about an bundred feet 
has more than doubled the effect), what must it be in very 
great elevationa? Indeed we may often judge of it from the 
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violenee with which the clouds are agitated, from the meteors 
formed above the region of the clouds, and particularly from 
the aurora borealia, which has been observed to have much 
the same eoloar and appearance as the matter that forme the 
tails of comets. 
Now, what muat be the effect of eo vast a body as our at- 
made strongly electrical, when it happens to ap- 
proach any other body? It must always be either violently 
attracted or repelled, according to the powitive or negative 
quality (in the language of electricians) of the body that it 
al ches. 

PEt has ever been observed that the taile of comets (just as 
we sbould expect from a very light fluid body attached to a 
solid heavy one) are drawn after the comets as long as they 
are ata distance from the sun: hut as soon as the comet gets 
near his body, the tail veers about to that side of the comet 
that is in the opposite direction from the sun, and no longer 
fallowa the comet, but continues its motion sideways, oppor- 
ing its whole length to the medium through which it pages, 
rather than allow it in any devree fo approach the sup, In- 
deod its tendency to follow the body of the comet is still ob- 
servable, were it not prevented by some force superior to that 
tendency, for the tail is always observed to bend a Sittle to that 
aide from whence the cont is flying. ‘This perhaps is some 
proof, too, that it does not move in an absolute vacuum. 

When the comet reaches its perihelion, the tail is generally 
very much lengthened, perhagis hy the rarefaction from the 
heat, perhaps by the incre: the sun's repulsion, or that of 
his atmoxphere. It still continues projected exactly in the 
Opposite direction from the sun ; and when the eomet moves 
off again to the regions of space, the tail, instead of following: 
it ag it did on its approach, is projected a vast way before it, 
and atill keeps the body of the comet exactly vpposed betwixt 
it and the suu; till by dextves, as the distance iucreases, the 
lenpth of the tail is duninised, the repulsion probably becom- 
ing weaker and weaker. 

it has likewise beep observed that the length of these taila 
is commonly in proportion to the proximity of the comet to 
the sun. That of 1680 threw out a train that would almost 
have reached from the sun to the earth. If thia had been at- 
tracted by the sun, would it not have fallen upon his body, 
when the comet at that time was not one-fourth of his diame- 
ter distant from him *—bet instead of this, it waa darted away 
to the opposite side uf the heavens, eveu with a greater velo- 
city than that of the comet itself. Now what can this be 
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owing to, if not to » repulsive power in the sun or his atmos- 
P 


P And, indeed, it would at firat appear but little lees absurd 
to say, that the tail of the comet-is all this time violently at- 
tracted by the sun, although it be driven away in an opposite 
direction from him, as to say the same of the comet itself. I¢ 
is true,.this repulsion seems to begin much sooner to affect 
the tail than the body of the comet, which is supposed always 
to ps the sum before it begins to fy away from him, which 
ia by no means the case with the tail. The repulsive force, 
therefore (if there is any such), is in a much less proportion 
than the attractive one, and probably jast only enough to 
counterbalance the latter, when these bodies are in their 
perihelions, and to turn them so much inside as to prevent 
their falling into the body of the sun. The projectile force 
they have acquired will ¢ carry them out to the heavens, 

repulsion probably diminishing as they recede from the 
sun’s atmosphere, his attraction will again take place, and 
retard their motion regularly, till they arrive at their aphelia, 
when they once more begin to return to him. 

I don’t know you will like all this. Our comet has ted me 
a dance I very little thought of; and 1 believe I should have 
done better to eeud it at once into the sun, and bad done with 
it: and that, indeed, J am apt to believe, will be its fate. For 
as this comet has no tail, there is, of consequence, no apparent 
repulsion, If it was repelled, its atmosphere, like the others, 
would be driven away in the opposite direction from the sun ; 
I therefore do not see any possible method it has of escaping. 

bodies of a very different nature 
from those with tails, to which, indeed, they appear even to 
Dear a much less resemblance than they do to planets; and it 
is no small proof of the little progres? we have made in the 
knowledge of the universe, that they have not as yet been dise 
tinguished by a different name. 
the third kind of body that has been discovered in 

, that all appear esscntially different from each 
at are probably regulated by different laws, and in- 
tended for very different purposes. How much will posterity 
be astonished st our ignorance, and wonder that this system 
should have existed for so many thousand years, before we 
were iu the least acquainted with half of it, or had even 
invented names tu distinguish its different membera! 

T have no douht that in futare nges the mmber of the 
comets, the form of their orbits, aud time of their revolutions, 
will be as clearly de:nonstrated as that of the planets. It is 
our countryman, Dr. Halley, who has bogun thie great work, 
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which may be considered as just now in its earliest infancy. 
These bodies, too, with thick atmospheres, but without tails, 
will likewise have their proper places ascertained, and will no 
longer be confounded with bodies to which they bear no 
resemblance or connexion. 

Comets with tails have seldom been visible but on their 
recess from the sun. It is he that kindles them up, and gives 
them that alarming appearance in the heavens. On the con- 
trary, those without tuils have seldom, perhaps never, been 
observed, but on their approach to him.’ 1 don’t recollect any 
whose return hax been tulerably well ascertained. I remem- 
ber, indeed, a few years ago, a small one, that was said to 
have been discovered by a telescope, after it had passed the 
sun, but never more became visible to the naked eye. This 
assertion is ensily made, and nobody can contradict it; but it 
oes not at all appear provable that it should have become so 
touch less luminuus after it bad passed the «un than before it 
approached him ; and 1 will own to you, when I have heard 
that the return of these comets had esvaped the cyes of the 
most acute astronomers, I liave been tempted to think that 
they did not return at all, but were absorbed in the body of 
the sun, which their vivlent motion towards him seemed to 
indicate, Indeed, I have often wished that this discovery 
might be made, as it would iu sume measure account for what 
has as yet been looked upon as unaccountable—that the sun, 
notwithstanding his daily waste irom enlightening the uni- 
Verse, never appears diminished either in size or light. Surely 
thie waste must be immense; und were there not in nature 
some bidden provision for supplying it, in the space of six 
thousand years, auppraing the world to Le no older, the 
planets must have got toa much greater distance from his 

ody, by the vast diminution of lis attraction ; they must like 
wise have mored much slower, aud consequently the length of 
our year must have been greatly increased. Nothing of all 
ai of the sun is the same 

dimitixted, nor our distance 
id attraction seem to be 
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from hits increased his ligt, 
the same us ever, aud the n the plinets round him ig 
performed in the sume tin mecquence, his quantity of 
matter still coutinucs the same. Huw, then, is this vast 
waste supplied > May there not le millions of bodies attracted 
by him, from the boundless regions of space, that sre never 
perceived hy ax? Comets, on their road te hin, bave several 
times been accidentally discovered by telescopes that were 
never seen by the naked eye. Indeed, the number of black 
spots on the sun seem to indicate that there is always a quan- 
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tity of matter there, only in a preparation to give light, but 
not yet refined and pure enough to throw off rays like the rest: 
of his body. For I think we can hardly conceive, that any 
matter can remain long on the hody of the sun without be- 
coming luminous; and so we find these spots often disappear, 
that is to aay, the matter of which they are composed is then 
perfectly melted, and has acquired the same degree of heat 
and light as the rest of his body. Even in our glass-houses, 

and other very hot furnaces, most sorts of matter very soon. 
acquire the same colour and appearance as the matter in 
fasion, and emit rays of light like it. But how much more 
must this be the case at the surface of the sun, when Newton 
computes, that even at many thousand miles’ distance from it, 
a body would acquire a degree of heat two thousand times 
greater than that of red-hot iron? 1t as generally been un- 
derstood, that he said the great comet really did acquire this 
degree of heat; but this is certainly a mistake: Sir Isaac's 
expression, to the best of my remembrance, is, that it might 
have acquired it. And if we consider the very great size of 
that body, and the short time of ite panelion, the thing will 
appear impossible: nor, indeed, Jo 1 think we enn conceive 
that a body only as large as our earth (and the spots on the 
sun are often much larger) could be reduced to fusion, even on 
hie enrface, but after a very considerable space of time. 

Now, as it seems tu be universally supposed that the rays 
of light aro really particles of matter proceeding from the body 
of the sun, I thivk it is absolutely necessary that we should 
fall upon sume such method of seuding bim back a supply of 
those rays, otherwise, let his stock be ever eo great, it must 
at last be exhausted. 

I wish astronomers would observe whetber the spots on the 
sun are not increased after the appearing of these comets, and 
and whether these spots do nut disappear again by degrees, 
like a body that is gradually melted down ina furnace. But 
there is another consideration, too, which naturally occurs : 
pray, what beconies of all this vast quantity of matter after it 
is reduced ty» light? Is it ever collected sgain into solid 
bodies, or is it for ever lust and dissipated after it has made 
its journey from the sun to the ohject it illuminates? It ia 
somewhat strange, that of all that immense quantity of matter 
poured down on us during tle day, that pervades and fills the 
whole universe, the moment we are deprived of the luminous 
body, the whole of it, in au instaut, seems to be annihilated : 
in short, {here are a punter of difficulties attending the com- 
monly received doctrine of light; nor do I think there is any 
point in natural philosophy the solution of which is less satis- 
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. Af we suppose to be a stream of particles 
eeeer, darting from the minons body, how ean we con- 


ceive that these streams may be intersected and pierced by 
other streams of the same matter, ten thousand different ways, 
withont causing the least confusion either to the one or 
other?—for in a clear night we see distinctly any particular 
star that we look at, although the rays coming from the «un 
to our eye are pierced for millious of miles before they reach 
us, by millions of streams of the same rays, from every other 
san end star in the universe. Now suppose, in any other mat- 
ter that we know of—and one woald imagine there ought at 
least to be some sort of analogy—suppose, I say, we should 
only attempt to make two streams pass one another—water, 
for instance, or air, one of the purest and the most fluid sub- 
atances we are acquainted with—we find it totally impossible. 
‘The two atreams wilt mutually interrupt and incommode one 
another, and the strongest will ever carry off the weakest into 
ite own direction; but if a stream of light is bit by ten thou- 
sand other streams, moving at the rate of ten millions of miles 
ina minute, it is not even bent by the impression, nor in the 
smallest degree diverted from its course; but reachey us with 
the same precision and regularity ax if nothing had interfered 
with it. Besides, on the supposition that tight is real particles 
of matter moving from the san to the earth iv the space of 
seven minutes, how comes it to pass, that with al! this won- 
derful velocity, there acems to be no momentum ? for it com- 
municates motion to no body that ubstracts its passage, and 
nobody whatever is removed by the percussion, Supposing 
we had never heard of this discovery, and were at once to be 
told of a current of matter flying at the rate of ten millions of 
miles in a minute, and av large as to cover one-half of our 
globe, would we not imagine that the earth must instantly be 
torn to pieces by it, or carried off with the most incredible 
velocity? Ie will be objected, that the extreme minuteness 
of the particles of light prevents it from having any such 
effect ; bat as these particlesare iu such quantity, and so close 
to each other, as to cover the surface of every budy that ie op- 
poted to them, and entirely to fill up that vast space betwixt 
the earth and the sun, this objection, I should think, in a great 
measure falls to the ground. The particles of air and of water 
are likewise extremely minute, ada. imal quantity of these 
will produce little or no effect; but increare their number, 
and ouly give them the millionth part of the velocity that is 
ascribed to a ray of light, and no force whatever could be able 
to withstand them. 

Adiea. I have unwarily ron myself into the very deeps of 
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philosophy, and find it rather difficult to struggle out again. 
ask your pardon, and promise, if possible, for the future, to 
steer quite clear of them. I am sure, whatever this comet 
may be to the universe, it has been an iynus fatuus to me; for 
it has led me strangely out of my road, and bewildered me 
amongst rocka and quickeands where I was like to stick fifty 
times. 

T have forgot whether or not you are a rigid Newtonian; if 
you are, I believe I had better reeant in time for fear of acci- 
dents. I know this is a very tender point; and have seen 
many of those gentlemen, who are good Christians too, that 
can bear with much more temper to hear the divinity of our 
Savioitr called in question than that of Sir Isaac, and look on 
8 Cartesian or a Ptolemean asa worse species of infidel than 
an atheist. 

I remember, when I was at college, to have seen a heretic 
to their doctrine of gravity very suddenly converted by being 
tossed in a blanket; aud avother, whe denied the Jaw of cen- 
trifugal forces, soon brought to assent, from having the demon- 
stration made upon his shoulders, by 2 stone whirled at the 
end of a string. 

‘These are powerful arguments, and it is difficult to with~ 
stand them. 1 cry you mercy. J am without reach of you at 
present, and you are heartily welcome to wreak your venge= 
ance on my letter. 
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CHURCHES OF PALERMO.—PREPARATIONS FOR 
A FESTIVAL. 


Palermo, Jly 6. 


Many of the churehes here are extremely rich and magnificent. 
The cathedral (or, as they call it, Madre Chiesa) is a venerable 
Gothic building, and of a large size; it is supported within by 
eighty colurnsof oriental gran’ d divided into a great num- 
ber of chapels, some of are extremely rich, particularly 
that of St, Rosolia, the patroness of Palermo, who is held in 
Greater veneration here than all the persous of the Trinity, 
and, which is still nore, than evea the Virgin Mary herself.— 
The relics of the saint are preserved in a large box of silver, 
curiously wrovghit, aud enriched with precious stones. They 
rform many miracles, aud are looked upon as the greatest 
reaguse of the ci ‘They are esteemed the most effectual 
remedy against the plague, and have often preserved them 
from that fata) dixtemper. The snint gained 60 much credit, 
in saving them frum the last plague of Messina, although it 
was at two hundred miles’ distance, that they have, out of 
gratitude, erected a noble monument to her. St. Agatha did 
as much fur Catania, but that city has not been so generous to 
her. The other riches of this church cuusist principally in 
some boncs uf St. Peter, aud a whole arm of St. Joho the 
Baptist. There is likewise a jaw-bone of prodigious efficacy ; 
and some other banes of | Tnote. It contains some things 
of smaller conseyuence, which, however, are not altogether 
without their merit. The monaments of their Norman kings, 
several of whom lie buried here, are of the finest porphyry, 
some of them near seven hundred years old, aud yet of very 
tolerable workmanship. Oppusite to these is a tabernacle of 
zuli. It is about filteen fect high, and finely orna- 
|. Some of the presents made to St. Rosolia are by no 
means contemptible. A croswof very large bsillianta, from the 
King of Spain, is, I think, the most considerable, 

‘The sachristie, too, is very ric; there are some robes en~ 
broidered with oriental pearl, that are near four hundred yeara 
old, aud yet look us fresh as if done yesterday. 

The Jesuitw church is equal in magnificence to any thing 1 
have seen in Italy. ‘The genius of those fathers appears strong. 
ig all their works; ove is uever at a loss to find them out. 
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‘They have been grossly calumniated, for they certainly had 
lesa hypocrisy than any other order of monks. 

The Chiesa del Pallazzo is entirely incrusted over with 
ancient mosaic, and the vaulted roof, too, is all of the same. 
But it ia endless to talk of churches. Here are upwards of 
three hundred. That of Monreale, about five miles distant 
from this city,.is the next in dignity in the island after the 
cathedral of Palermo. It is nearly of the same size, and the 
whole is incrusted with mosaic, at an incredible expense, 
Here are likewise several porphyry and marble monuments of 
the firat kings of Sicily. Tins cathedral was built by King 
William the Good, whose memory is still held in great vener- 
ation amongst the Sicilians. 

The Archbishop of Monreale is already looked upon as a 
saint, and indeed he deserves beatification better, I believe, 
than most of those in the calendar. His income is very great, 
of which he reserves to himself just as much as procures him 
clothes and the simplest kind of food; all the rest he devotes 
to charitable, pious, and public uses. He even seems to carry 
this too far, and devies himself the most common gratifications 
of life—such as sleeping on a bed, a piece of luxury be in said 
never to indulge himself in, but liesevery night on straw. He 
ig, as you may believe, adored by the people, who crowd in 
his way as he passes to receive his benediction, which they 
allege is even of more sovereigt: efficacy than that of the pope. 
And, indeed, so it is; for he never sees an object in distress 
but he is sure to relieve him, not trusting alone to the »-iritual 
efficacy of the blessing, but always accompanying it with 
something solid and temporal; and, perhaps, this accompani- 
ment is not esteemed the worst part of it. The town and 
country round Monreale are greatly indebted to his liberality, 
and in every corner exhibit marks of his munificence. He has 
just now made a present to the cathedral of a magnificent 
altar, only about one-half of which is finished. It is of 
massive silver, exquisitely wrought, representing, in high 
relief, some of the principal stories in the Bible, and, I 
think, will be one of the finest in the world—But, what 
is of much greater utility, he has, at his own expense, made 
a noble walk the whole way from this city to Monreale, 
which was formerly very difficult of access, aa it stands 
near the top of a very high mountain. The walk is cat 
with a great deal of judgment on the side of this mountain, 
and winds by easy zigzags to the top of it. It is adorned 
with several elegant fountains of water, and is bordered on 
each side with a variety of flowering shrabs. The valley at 
the foot of the mountain is rich and beautifa}. It appears one 
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ST. ROSOLIA—SUPERSTITION AND INFIDELITY. 


Patermo, July 7. 


I way been inquiring who this same St. Rosolia may be, who . 
has become so very capital a personage in this part of the 
world; but notwithataiding their adorg her with sueh fer- 
veney, I have found nune that can give apy tolerable account 
of her saintship. ‘They refer you to the most fabulous legends, 
that even differ widely in their accounts of her. And, after 
all the offerings they have made, the churchea they have built, 
and monuments they have raised to her memory, I think it in 
far from being improbable that there really never did exist 
such a person. I went through all the booksellers’ shops, but 
could find nothing relative to her, except an epic poem, of 
which she is the heroine. It ix in the Sicilian language, and 
is indeed one of the greatest curiusitivs I ever met with. The 
poet sets her at once above all uther saints except the Vir+ 
gin, und it secms to be with the greatest reluctance that he 
can prevail upoa himself to yield the pass even tu ber. 1 find 
from this curtous composition, and the notes upon it, that St. 
Rosvlia was niece ty King Wiliam the Good ; that she began 
very early to display ayroptoms of her sanctity; that at fifteen 
ashe deserted the world and disclsimed all human society. She 
retired to the mountains on the west of the city, aud she was 
never more heard of fur about five hundred years. She disap- 
peared in the year 1159. ‘The people thought she had been 
taken up to heaven, till, in the year 1624, during the time of a 
dreadful plague, a holy man had a visiun that the saint’s bones 
were lying in a cave 1 f the Monte Pelegrino; 
and that if they were taken up with due reverence, and car+ 
Tied in procession thrice round the wails of the city, they 
should immediately Le delivered from the plague. At frat 
little attention was paid tu the holy man, and he was looked 
upon as little Letter than a dreamer; however, he persisted 
iu his story, grew nvisy, aud gut adherents. The magistrates, 
ta pacify them, sent fo the Moute Pelegrino, when, lo! the 
mighty discovery way made—the sacred bones were found— 
the city wan freed from the plague, and St. Rosolia became 
the greatest waint in the calendar, Churches were reared, al- 
tare were dedicated, ond ministers appuinted to this new 
divinity, whose dignity and consequence have ever since been 
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supported at an incredible expense. Now, I think it is more 
than probable that these bones, that are now so much re- 
verenced, and about which this great city is at present in 
such a bustle, belong to some poor wretch, that perhaps was 
murdered, or died for want in the mountains. ‘The holy man 
probably could have given a very good account of them. 

It is really astonishing to think whut animals superstition 
makes of mankind. 1 dare say the bones of St. Rosolia are 
just as little entitled to the honours they receive as those of 
poor St. Viar, which were found somewhere in Spain under a 
broken tombstone, where these were the ouly legible letters. 
The story, I think, is told by Dr. Middleton. The priests 
found that the bones bad an excellent knack at working 
miracles, and were of opinion that this, together with the S. 
Tiar onthe stone, was proof sufficient of his sanctity. He 
continued Jong in high estimation, and they drew no inconsi-~ 
derable revenue from his abilities, till unfortunately tbey pe- 
titioned the pope to grant him some immunities. The pope 
(Leo X,. I think), not entirely satisfied with regard to his 
saintship, desired to be informed of his pretensions. A list of 
his miracles was sent over, necompanied by the stone with S. 
Viar upon it, The first part of the proof was sustained, but 
the antiquaries found the fragment to be part of the tombstone 
of a (Roman) prevfertus viariun, or overseer of the high road, 
to whose bones they had been so much indebted, and poor St. 
Viar, though probably an honester man than most of them, was 
ordered to be strack out of the calendar. 

The people of fashion here hold the superstition of the vul- 
gar in great contempt; and perhaps that very superstition is 
one principal cause of their infidelity. Indeed, I have ever 
found that deism ie most prevalent in those countries where 
the people are the wildest and most biguted, A retined and 
cultivated understanding, shocked at theirfally, thinks it can- 
not possibly recede too fur from it, and is often tempted to fly 
to the very opposite extreme. When reason is much offended 

any particular dogma of faith or act of worship, she is but 
too apt, in the midst of her disgust, to reject the whole. The 
great misfortune ix, that in these countries, the most violent 
champions for religion are commonly the most weak and igno- 
rant; and certainly one weak advocate in any cause, but more 
particularly in a mysterious one, that requires to be handled 
with delicacy and address, is capable of lnrting it more than 
fifty of its warmest opponents. Silly bocks, that have been 
written by well-meaning men, in defence of religion, I am 
confident have made more infidels than all the works of Bo- 
lingbroke, Shaftesbury, or even Voltaire himself; they only 
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want to make ple believe that there are some ludicrous 
things to be said against it; but these grave plodding block- 
heada do all they can to persuade us that there is little or 
nothing to be said for it. The universal error of these gentry 
is, that they ever attempt to explain, and reconcile to sense 
and reagon, those very mysteries that the first principles of our 
religion teach us are incomprehensible, and of consequence 
neither objects of sense nar reason. 1 once heard an ignorant 
priest dectare that he did not find the least diffie i 
ceiving the mystery of the Trinity, or that of Incarnation, and 
that he would undertake to make them plain to the meanest 
capacities, A gentleman present fold him he had no doubt he 
could—to all such capacities as his own, The priest took it 
as a compliment, and made htm a bow. Now, don't you think 
that a few such teachers as this must hurt religion more by 
their zeal than all its opponents can by their wit? Had these 
herves atil! kept behind the bulwarks of faith and of mystery, 
their adversaries never could have touched them ; but the: 
have been foolish enough to abandon there strongholds, an 
dared them forth to combat on the plain fields of reason and 
of sense. A aad piece of generalalip indved: such defenders 
mast ever ruin the best cause, 

But although the people of eda 
superstition of the vulgar, yet they go regularly to masa, apd 
attend the ordiuaucea h great rexpect and decency 
they are mach pleased with us for vur confurmity to their cus- 
toms, and for nut appearing openly to despise their rites and 
ceremonies. 1 own this attention of theire not tu offind weak 

f ‘ourghle apinion both of their 
They don't make any boast of 
their infidelity, neither do they pester you with it us in France, 
where it is perpetually} in_your vars, avd where, al- 
though they prefend to believe less, they du’ in fact believe 
more than any nation on the continent. 

I know of nothing that gives one a worse opinion of a man 
than to see him make a shuw and parade of lis contempt for 
things held sucred—it is an open insult to the judgment of 
the public. A countryman of ours, about two years ago, of- 
feuded egregiously in thin article, and the people till speak of 
him both with contempt and detestation. It happened one 
day in the great church, during the clevation of the host, when. 
every body else were on their knees, that he still kept atand- 
ing, without any appearance of reapect for the ceremony. A 
young nobleman that was near him expomed his surprise at 
this, “It in strange, sir,” said he, “that you, who have the 
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education of a gentleman, and ought to have the sentiments 
of one, should thus choose to give so very public offence.” 

« Why, sir,” said the Englishman, “I don't believe in tran- 
substontiation.” “ Neither do J, sir,” replied the other, “and 
yet you see I kneel.” 

‘Adieu. Jam called away to see the preparations for the 
feast. In my next I shall probably give you some secount 

it. 





P.S—I have been watching with great care the return of 
our comet, but as yet I bave discovered nothing of it, I ob- 
verve, too, with a Very indifferent glasa, several large round 
spots on the sun's disk, and am far from being certain that it 
ia not one of them ; but I shall not alarm yon any more with 
thia subject. 
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THE SIROCCO.—FEMALE LIBERTY. 


Palermo, July 10. 


On Sunday, the 8th, we had the long-expected sirocco wind, 
which, although our tations had been raised pretty high, 
yet l own greatly exceeded them. Ever since we came to our 
new lodging, the thermometer has stood betwixt 72 and 74 
degrees; at our old one it was often at 79 and £0; 90 great 
ie the difference betwixt the heart of the city and the sea-shore. 
At present our windows not only front to the north, but the 
ea in immediately under them, trom whence we are constantly 
refreshed by a delightful cooling breeze. Friday and Satarday 
‘were uncommonly cool, the mercury never being higher than 
‘724; and although the sirocco is eaid to have set in early on 
Sunday morning, the air in our apartments, which are very 
large, with high ceilings, was not in the least affected by it at 
eight o'clock, when I rose. I opened the door without having 
any suspicion of such @ change, and indeed I never wae more 
astoniebed in my life. The first blast of it on my face felt like 
the burning steam from the mouth of an oven. I drew back 
my head and shut the door, calling out to Fullarton thet the 
whole atmosphere was ina flame. However, we ventured to 
open another duor that leads to a cool platform, where we 
usually walk; this was not exposed to the wind; and here 
I found the beat much more supportable than J could in- 
deed have expected, from the first specimen I had of it at 
the other door. It felt somewhat like the subterraneoua 
sweating-atoves at Naples, but still much hotter. In a 
few minutes we found every fibre greatly relaxed, and the 
pores opened to such a degree, that we expected acon to be 
thrown into = profuse sweat. I went to examine the ther- 
mometer, and found the air in the rvom as yet 0 little affected 
that it stood only at 73. The preceding night it was at 72}. 
I took it out to the open air, when it immediately rose to 110, 
and soun after tu 112; and I am confident, that in our old 
lodgings, or any where within the city, it must have risen 
several degrees higher. The air was thick and heavy, but the 
barometer was little affected—it had fallen only about a line. 
The sun did not once appear the whole day, otherwise I 
am persuaded the heat must have been insupportable; on that 
aside of our platform which is ex to the wind, it was 
with difficulty we could bear it for a few minutes, Here I 
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exposed a little pomatom, which was melted down as if I had 
laid it before the fire. I attempted to take a walk in the 
street, to see if any creature was stirring, but I found it 
too much for me, and was glad to get up stairs again. 

This extraordinary heat continued till three o’clock in the 
aftemoon, when the wind changed at once, almost to the op- 
posite point of the compass, and all the rest of the day it blew 
‘strong from the sea. It is impossible to conceive the different 
feeling of the air. Indeed, the sudden change from heat to cold 
is almost as inconceivable as that from cold to heat. The 
current of this hot air had been flying for many bours from 
south to north, and I had no doubt that the atmosphere for 
many miles round was entirely composed of it; however, the 
‘wind no eogner changed to the north, than it felt extremely 
cold, nal oh ware noon obliged to put on our clothes, for, till 
‘then we had been almost naked. In a short time the thermo- 
Meter suuk to 82 degrees, a degree of heat that in England 
‘would be thought almost insupportable, and yet all that night 
‘we were obliged, merely from the cold, to keep up the glaases 
of our coach; sv much were the pores opened and the fibrea 
relaxed by these few hours of the sirocco, Indeed, J had ex- 
posed myself a good deal to the open air, as 1 was determined 
to feel what effect it would prostee on the human body. At 
first I thought it must have impossible to bear it} but I 
soon discovered my mistake, and found, that where I was 
sheltered from the wind, I could walk about without any 
great inconvenience; neither did it produce that copious 
sweat] expected ; it occasioned, indeed, a violent perspiration, 
which was ouly attended with slight moisture on the skin; 
put I suppose, if I had put on my clothes, or taken the least 
exercise, it soon would have brought it on. 

Town to you my curiosity with regard to the sirocco is now 
thoroughly satisfied, nor do 1 at all wish for another visit of it 
during our stayin Sicily. Many of our acquaintance, who had 
been promising us this regalo, as they call it, came crowding 
about as as soon as it was over, to know whet we thought of 
it, ‘They own it has been pretty violent for the time it lasted, 
‘but assure us that they have felt it more so, and likewise ofa 
auch longer duration; however, it seldom lasts more than 
thirty-six or forty hours, so that the walls of the houses have 
not time to be heated throughout, otherwiee they think there 
could be no such thing as living; however, from what I have 
felt of it, I believe they are mistaken. Indeed, had I been 
satisfied with the first blast (which is generally the case with 
them), and never ventured more out in it, I certainly should 
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have been of their opinion. They laughed at us for exposing 
garselves so long to it, and were surprised that our curiosity 
should lead us to make experiments at the expense of our per- 
sons. They assure us thatduring the time it laste, there ia not 
a mortal to be seen without doors, but those whom necessity 
obliges. All the doors and windows are shut close, to pre- 
vent the external air from entering, and whore there are 00 
window-shutters, they hang up wet blankets on the inside of 
the window. Theservants are constantly employed in sprink- 
ling water through their apartments, to preserve the air in as 
temperate a state ay possible; and ‘this is no dificult matter 
here, as I am told there is not a house in the city that has not 
afountain within it. By these means, the people of fashion 
suffer very little from the sirocco, except the strict confinement 
to which it restricts them. . 

It is somewhat singular, that notwithstanding the scorching 
heat of this wind, it has pever beev known to produce any 
epidemical distempers, nor, indecd, bad consequences of any 
kind to the health of these people. It is true, they feel extremely 
weak and relaxed during the time it blows, but a few hours of 
the tramontane, or north wind, which gencrally succeeds it, 
soon braces them up and sets them to rights again. Now, in 
Naples and in many other places in Italy, where its violence ia 
not to be compared to this, it ia often attended with puthid 
disorders, and seldom fails to produce an almost general de- 
jection of spirits. {tis true, indeed, that there the sirocco 
jasts for many days, nay, even for weeks ; so that, as its effects 
are different, it probably proceeds, likewise, from a different 
cause. 

T have not been able to prucure any good account of this 
singular object in the climate of Palermo. The causes the 
assign for it are various, though none uf them, I think, are af- 
together satisfactory. 

T have seen an old fellow here, who has written upon 
it. He says it is the same wind that ix so dreadful in the 
sandy deserts of Africa, where it sumtimes proves mortal in 
the space of half an hour. Me alleges that it is cooled by its 
pasnage over the wea, which entirely disarms it of these tre- 
mendoun efforts before it reaches Lut if this were trae, 
‘we should expect to find it most lent on that side of the 
island that lies nearest to Africa, which js not the case: though, 
indeed, it is possible that its heat may be again increased bi 
its paskage across the island ; for it has ever been found mac 
more violent at Palermo, which isnear the moat uortbern point, 
than soy where else in Sicily. Indeed, [ began to be more re- 
eonciled to thie reason, when T consider that this city is almont 
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sarpounded by high mountains, the ravines and valleys be" 
twixt which are parched up and burniag hot at this season 
"These likewise contain innumerable springs of warm water’ 
the streams of which may tend greatly to increase the 
heat, perhaps likewise fo soften the air, and disarm it of its 
noxious qualities. It is a practice, too, at this season, to bura 
heath aud brushwood on the mountains, which must farther 
add to the leat of the air. 

Some geutlemen who were in the country, told me that they 
walked out immediately after the sirocco, and found the grass 
and plaats that had been greeu the day before were become 
quite brown, and crackled under their feet as if dried in an 


oven, 

I shall add, for your amusement, 2 journal of the weather 
since we came to Palermo. we barometer has continved 
coustantly within a line or two of the same point, 294 degrees ; 
and the sky has been always clear, except the day of the sirocco 
and the 26th of June, when we had a pretty smart shower of 
rain for two hours; so 1 think I have nothing farther to do but 
to mark the heights of the thermometer, 








HIOHTS OF THE THERMOMETER. 
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. The more I consider the extreme violence of this heat, the 
more I am surprieed that we were able to bear it with so 
little inconvenience. We did not even feel that depression of 
gpinits that commonly attends very great heate with us. The 

ermometer rose 40 degrees, of very mear it; end it hap- 
pens singularly enough, that before the sirocco began, it stood 

wat about 10 degrees above the point of congelation; go that 
in the morning of the &th of July, the heat increased so much, 
almost instaneously, as it generally does during the whole 
time that the sun moves from tropic to tropic, for the differ« 
ence from 72 and 1}2is the same as between the freezing-poimt 
and 72, or between a cold day in winter and a warm one in 
‘summer. 

Yesterday we had a great entertainment in the palace of the 
Prince of Partana, from the balcony of which the viceroy re- 
viewed a regiment of Swise, the best I have yet seen in the 
Neapolitan service. They are really a fine body of men, and 
notwithstanding the violence of the heat, went through their 
motions with great spirit. They had two field pieces on each 
flank, which were extremely well served ; and the evolutions 
‘were performed with more precision and steadiness than one 
generally meets with, except in England or Germany, The 
Grenadiers were furnished with false grenades, which pro- 

luced every effect of real ones, except that of doing mis- 
chief. The throwing of these was the part of the entertain- 
ment that seemed to please the most, and the grenadiers took 
care to direct them so that their effect should not be lost. 
When a number of them fell together amongst a thick crowd 
of the nobility, which was commonly the case, it afforded an 
entertaining scene enough, for they defended themselves with 
their hats, and threw them very dexterously upon their neigh- 
Bours. However, we saw no damage done, except the singe- 
ing of a few wigs and caps, for the ladies were there in as 
great numbers as the gentlemen. 

The company at the Prince Partana’s was brilliant and the 
entertainment noble. It consisted principally of ices, creams, 
chocolate, sweetmests, and fruit, of which there wan a great 
variety. Not one-half of the company played at cards; the 
rest amused themselves in conversation and walking on the 
terrace. We found the young Frince and princess, who are 
very amiable, with several of their companions, playing at 
cross purposes, and other games of that kind. We were joy= 
fully admitted into this cheerful little circle, where we 
amused oureelvea very well for several hours. T only men~ 
tiou this to show you ‘the different system of behaviour bere 
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and in Italy, where no such familiar intercourse is allowed 
amongst young people before marriage. The young ladies 
here are easy, affable, and unaffected, and not (as on the con- 
tinent) perpetually stack up by the sides of their mothers, 
who bring them into company, not for their amusement, but 
rather to offer them to sale ; and seem mightily afraid lest any 
one should steal them, or that they themselves should make an 
elopement—which, indeed, I should think there was some 
danger of, considering the restraint under which they are 
kept ; for surely there is no such strong incitement to vice as 
the making a punishment of virtue. 

Here the mothers show a proper confidence in their daugh- 
ters, and allow their real character to form and to ripen. In 
the other case, they have either no character at all, or an 
affected oue, which they take care to throw off the moment 
they have got a husband, when they think it impossible to 
recede too far from those rigorous maxims of decorum and 
circumapection, the practice of which they had ever found so 
extremely disagreeable. 

Were they allowed first to show what they really are, [ am 

waded they would not be half so bad; but their parents, 

the manner they treat them, show that they have no con- 
fidence in their principles, and seem to have adopted the 
‘ungenerous maxim of our countryman, 


‘That every woman is at heart w rake 


Now, in countries where this maxim becomes of general 
belief, there is no doubt that it hkewise becomes true, for the 
women having no longer any character to support, they will 
even avoid the pretences to virtue, well knowing that those 
pretences are only leoked upon as hypocriay and affectation. 
1 dare say you will agree with me, that the better method to 
make them virtuous, is first to make them believe that we 
think them so; for where virtue is really esteemed, there aro 
none that would willingly relinquish the character, but where 
it requires a guard (as parson Adam says), it certainly is not 
worth the sentinel. 

Some of the families here put me in mind of my own do- 
meatic system. The Prince of Resuttana, his wife and daugh- 
ter, are always together, but it is because they choose to be 
80, and there appears the strongest affection, without the 
least diffidence on the one side or restraint on the other. The 
young princess Donda Rosolia is one of the most amiable 
young ladies I have seen; she was of our little party last 
aight, and indeed made one of its greatest ornaments, It 
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would appear vain and partial after this to say, that in coun- 
tenance, sentiment, and behaviour, she seems altogether 
English, but it is true; and this perhaps may have contributed 
to advance her still higher iu oor esteem; for in spite of all 
our philosophy, these unphilosophical prejudices will still 
exist, and no man, I believe, has entirely divested himself of 
them. We had iately a noble entertainment at her father’s 
ceantry-house, and had reason to be much pleased with the 
unaffected hospitality and easy politeness of the whole family. 
"The palace is reckoned the moet magnificent in the neighbour- 
hood of Palermo. It lies about six or seven miles to the west 
of the city, in the country called 11 Colle, im the opposite 
direetion from the Bagaria, which I have already mentioned. 
The viceroy and his faily, with the greater part of the no- 
bility, were of this party, which lasted till about two in the 
morning. At midnight a curious svt of fireworks was played 
off from the leads of the palace, which had a fine effect from 
the garden below. 

Farewell. J had no time to write yesterday, and though 
we did not break up till near three thia morning, I have got 
up at eight, J was so eager to give you some account of the 
eirocco wind. 

‘We are now going to be very busy: the feast of St. Rosolia 
begina to-morrow, and all the world are on the very tiptoe of 
expectation ; perhaps they may be disappointed. I often wieh 
that yon were with us, particularly when we are happy 
though you know it is by no meane feasts and shows that 
make us 20. However, as this is perhaps the most tremarkable 
one in Europe, that you may much of it as possible, 
I ahall sit down every night and give you a short account of 
the transactions of the day. We are now going to breakfast, 
after which we are engaged to play at ballon, an exercise I 
anpy you are well acquainted with; but sa the day pro- 
mises to be extremely hot, I believe I shall desert the 
and go a-ewimming. But I eee F. and G. have already at- 
tacked ie figs and peaches, so 1 must appear for my interest. 

‘arewell. 
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FESTIVAL OF ST. ROSOLIA. 


Palermo, July 12. 


Axour five in the afternoon, the festival began by the triumph 
of St. Rosolia, who was drawn with great pomp through the 
centre of the city, from the Marino to the Porto Nuovo. The 
triumphal car was preceded by a troop of horse, with trum- 
peta and kettle-drams, and all the city officers in their gala 
uniforms. It is indeed a most enormous machine ; it measures 
seventy feet loug, thirty wide, aud upwards of eighty high, 
and, as it passed along, overtupped the loftiest houses of 
Palermo. The form of its under part is like that of the Roman 
galleys, but it swells as it advances in height, and the front 
agsuies an oval shape like an amphitheatre, with seats placed 
ig the theatrical mauuer, This is the great orchestra, which 
was filled with a numerous band of musicians placed in rows, 
one abuve the other: over this orchestra, and a little bebi 
it, there is a large dome supported by six Corinthian columns, 
and adorned with a uumber of figures uf saints and angels ; 
and on the summit of the dome there is a gigantic silver 
statue of St. Rosolia, The whole machive is dressed out with 
orange-trecs, Bower-pots, aud trees of artificial coral. The 
car stopped every fifty or yards, when the orchestra per- 
farmed a piece of music, with songs in honour of the saiat, 
It appeared a moving castle, and completely filled the great 
street from side to side. This indeed was its greatest diead- 
vantage, fur the space it had to move in was in no wise 
proportioned to its size, and the houses seemed to dwindle 
sway to nothing ay it passed along. ‘This vust fabric was 
drawa by fifty-six huge mules, iu two rows, curiously capari- 
goned, and mounted by twenty-eight postilions, dreased in 
gold and silver stuffs, with great plumes of ostrich feathers in. 
their hats. Every window aud balcony, on both sides of the 
street, were full of well-dressed people, and the car was fol- 
y many thousauds of the lower sort. The triumph 
ed in about three hours, and was suceeeded by the 
beautiful idumination of the Marino. 

T believe T hare already mentioned that there ia a range of 
arches and pyramids extending from end to end of this noble 
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walk; fhese are painted, and adorned with artificial Sowers, 
and are entirely covered with lamps, placed so very thick that, 
ata little distance, the whole appears so many pyramids and 
arches of flame. The whole chain of this illumination was 
about a mile in length, and indeed you can hardly conceive any 
thing more splendid. ‘There wae no break nor im} ion 
any where, the night being so still that not a single lamp was 
extinguished. 

Opposite to the centre of this great line of light, there was 
‘a magnificent pavilion erected for the viceroy and his company, 
which consisted of the whole nobility of Palermo ; and on ti 
front of this, at some little distance in the sea, stood the great 
fire-worke, representing the front of a palace, adorned with 
columns, arches, trophies, and every ornament of architecture. 
All the chebecks, galleys, galliots, and other shipping, were 
ranged around the palace, and formed a kind of amphitheatre 
in the sea, enclosing it in thecentre. These began the shew by 
a discharge of the whole of their artillery, the sound of which, 
re-echoed from the mountains, produced a very noble effect; 
they then played off variety of water-rocketa, and bombs of & 
curious construction, that often burst below water. This con- 
tinued for half an hour, when, in an instant, the whole of the 
palace wan beautifully itluminated. This was the signal for 
the sbipping to cease, and appeared indeed like » piece of en- 
chantment, and it was done altogether instantaneously, and 
without the appearance of any agent. At the same time 
the fountains that were represented in the court before 
the palace began to spout up fire, and made 9 representa 
tion of some of the great jets d'ran of Versailles and Marly, 
‘As soon an these were extinguished, the court assumed 
the form of a great parterre, adorned with a variety of 
palm-trees of fire, intersperecd with orange trees, flower-pots, 
vases, and other ornaments. On the extinguishing of these’ 
the iHumination of the palace was likewise extinguished, and 
the front of it broke out into the appearance of a variety of 
suns, stars, and wheels of fire, which in a short time redaced 
It tos perfect ruin. And when all appeared finisbed, there 
burst from the centre of the pile a vast explosion of two thou- 
sand rockets, hombs, serpents, aquibs, and devils, which 
seemed to fill the whole atmosphere : the fall of these made 
terrible havoc amongst the clothes of the poor people who 
were ot under cover, but afforded admirable entertainment 
to the nobility who were. During this exhibition we had a 
‘handsome entertainment of coffee, ices, and sweetmeate, with 
a variety of excellent wines, in the great pavilion in the centre 
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of the Marino: this was at the expense of the Dake of Cas- 
fellano, the preetor (or mayor) of the city. ‘The principal no- 
Uality give these entertainments by turns every night during 
the festival, and vie with each other in their magnificence. 

As soon as the fire-works were finished, the viceroy went 
out.to sea ina galley richly illuminated. We chose to stay 
on shore, to see the appearance it made at a distance. It was 
rowed by seventy-two vars, and indeed made one of the most 
beautiful objects you can imagine—fying with vast velo- 
city over the waters, as smooth and as clear a8 glass, which 
shone round it like a flame, and reflected plendour on all 
sides. The oars beat time to the French horns, clarionets, and 
trumpets, of which there was a numerous band on the prow. 

The day's entertainment was concluded by the Corso, which 
‘began exactly at midnight, and lasted till two in the morn 
ing. 

‘The great street was illuminated in the same magnificent 
manner as at Marino, The arches and pyramids were erected 
at little distances from each other, on both sides of the street, 
betwixt the footpath and the space for carriages, and when 
seen from either of the gates, appeared to be two continued 
lines of the brightest flame. Indeed these illuminations are 
eo very different, and so mach superior, to any { have ever 
seen, that J find it difficult to give any tolerable idea of them. 

Two lines of coaches occupied the space betwixt these two 
Jines of illumination. They were in the greatest gala; and as 
they open from the middle, and let down on each side, the 
beauty of the ladies, the richness of their dress, and the bril- 
liancy of their jewels, were displayed in the most advantage~ 
ous manner. 

‘This beautiful train moved slowly round and round for the 
space of two hours; and every member of it seemed animated 
witha desire to please. ‘The company appeared all joy and 
exultation: scarce two coaches passed without some mutual 
acknowledgment of affection or respect; and the pleasure that 
sparkled from every eye seemed to be reflected and communi- 
cated by a kind of sympathy through the whole. 

In such an assembly, it was impossible for the heart not 
to dilate and expand itself: I own mine was often eo full 
that [could hardly find utterance: and I have seen a tragedy 
with less emotion than I did this scene of joy. I always 
thought these affections had been strangers to pomp and pa- 
rade; but here the universal joy seemed really to spring fron: 
the heart—it brightened up every countenance, and spoke af= 
fectiog and friendship from every face. No stately air—no 
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aupercilious look; all appeared friends and equals, And sure 
Tam that the beauty of the ladies was not helf 10 much height- 
ened, either by their dress or their jewels, as by that air of 
complacency and good humour with which it was animated, 

'e were diatributed in different coaches amongat the nobi« 
lity, which gave us 2 better opportunity of making these ob- 
servations. I wilt own to you that I have never beheld & more 
delightfal sight ; and if superstition often produces such effects, 
T sincerely wish we had a little more of it amongst us. I could 
have thrown myself o before St. Rosolia, and blessed her 
for making 60 man’ le happy. 

"We retired about twa oclok. but the variety of glittering 
scenes and gaudy objects still vibrated before my eyes, and 
prevented me from sleeping : however, I am almost as much 
refreshed as if I had; but I really believe four more such days 
will be too much for any of us. Indeed, I am sure that it is 
impossible to keep it up, and it must necessarily flag. I think, 
from what I can observe, they have already exhausted al~ 
most one-half of their preparations ; how they are to support 
the other four days, I own I donot comprehend: however, we 
aball see. 

I thought to have given you an account of every thing at 
night after it was over, but I find it impossible : the spirits are 
too much dissipated and exbausted, and the imagination is 
too fall of objects, to be able to separate them with any de~ 
gree of regularity. 1 shat] write you, therefore, regularly the 
morning fullowing, when thie fever of the fancy has had time 
too cool, and when things appear as they really are. Adieu, 
then, till to-morrow. Here is a fine shower, which will cool 
the air, and save the trouble of watering the Marino and the 
great street, which is done regularly every morning when there 
inno rain. The thermometer is 73 degrees. 

13¢h.—I thought there would be a falling-off. Yesterday’s 
entertainments were not so splendid as those of the day be- 
fore. They began by the horse races. There were three races, 
and six horses started each race. These were mounted bi 
boys of about twelve years old, without either saddie or bridle, 
but ouly a small piece of cord, by way of bit, in the horse's 
mouth, which, it seems, is aufficient to stop them. ‘The great 
etreet was the course; and to this end it was covered with 
earth to the depth of five or six inches. The firing of a cannon 
at the Purto Felice was the signal for starting ; and the horses 
swemed ty understand this, for they all eet of at once, fall upeed, 
and continued at their utmost stretch to the Porto Nuovo, 
which was the winning-post. It is exactly « mile, and they 
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performed it in a minute and thirty-five seconds, which, coti- 
sidering the size of the horses (acarce fourteen hands,) we 
theught wes very great. These are generally barbs, or a 
thixed breed between the Sicilian and barb. The boys were 
gandily dressed, and made a pretty appearance. We were 
surprised to see how well they stuck on; however, I observed. 
they had generally laid fast hold of the mane. 

"Phe moment before starting the street appeared full of pede 
ple: nor did we conceive how the race could possibly be per- 

rmied. Our surprise was increased when we saw the horses 
ran foll speed at the very thickest of this crowd, which did 
not begin to open till they were almost close upon it. The 
people then opened, and fell back on each side, by a regula? 
uniform motion, from one end of the street to the other. This 
singular manceuvre seemed to be performed without any bustle 
or confusion, and the moment the horses were past they closed 
again behind them. However, it destroys great part of the 
pane of the race; for you cannot help being under appre- 

jensions for such a number of people, whom you every moment 
see in imminent danger of bemg trodden to death; for this 
must inevitably be their fate, were they only a second or two 
Jater in retiring. These accidents, they allow, have often hap- 
pened : however, yesterday every body escaped. 

‘The victor was conducted along the street in triumph, with 
his prize displayed before him. This was a piece of white 
silk, embroidered and worked with gold. 

‘There races, I think, are much superior to the common style 
of races in Italy, which are performed by horses alone without 
tidera; but they are by no means to be compared to those in 
England. 

‘The great street was illuminated in the same manner as on 
the preceding night, and the grand conversation of the noble 
was held at the archbishop's palace, which was richly fitted 
up for the occasion. 

The gardens were finely illuminated, and put me in mind of 
our Vauxhall. ‘There were two orchestras (one at each end,) 
and two very good bands of music. The entertainment wag 
splendid, and the archbishop showed attention and politenesa 
to every person of the company. 

About ten o'clock the great triumphal car marched back 
again in procession to the Marino. It was richly iluminated 
with large wax tapers, aud made a most formidable figure, 
Don Quixote would have been very excusable ia taking it for 
an enchanted castle, moving through the air. We did not 
leave the archbishop's till midnight, when the Corso began, 
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which was precisely the same in every respect as the night 
before, and afforded us a delightful scene. 

14th.—Last night the two great streeta, and the four gates 
of the city that terminate them, were illuminated in the most 
splendid manner. These streets cross each other in the centre 
of the city, where they form a beautiful square, called Za 
Piazza Ottangolare, from the eight angles they form. This 

uare was richly ornamented with tapestry, statues, and ar- 

ificial flowers; and as the buildings which form its four sides 
‘are uniform and of a beantifal architecture, and at the same 
time highly illominated, it made a fine appearance. There are 
four orchestras erected in it; and the four bands of music are 
grester than I had any conception this city could have pro- 
laced. 

From the centre of this equare you have a view of the whole 
city of Palermo thus dreserd out jn ite glory, and, indeed, the 
effect it produces surpasses belief. The four gates that form 
the vistas to this spiendid scene are highly decorated, and 
lighted up in an elegant taste—the illuminations representing 
a variety of trophies, the arms of Spain, those of Naples, Sicily, 
and the city of Palermo, with their guardian geniuses, &c. 

‘The conversation of the nobles was held in the viceroy's 
palace, and the entertainment was still more magnificent than 
any of the former. The great fire-works opponite to the front 
of the palace began at ten o'clock and ended at midnight, 
after whieh we went to the Corso, which lasted, as usual, till 
two in the morning. This part of the entertainment otill 
pleases us the most; it is indeed the only part of it that reaches 
the heart; aud where ti not the case, a puppet-show is 
just as good as a coronatic We have now got acquainted 
‘almont with every countenance: and from thet air of goodness 
and benignity that acimates them, and which seems to be ma- 
tually reflected from one to the other, we are inclined to 
form the moat favourable opinion of the people. 

Our fire-works last night were greater than those of the 
Marino, bat their effect did not please me so much ; the want 
of the sea and the shipping were two capital defects. They 
likewise represented the front of a palace, but of greater ex- 
tent. It was illuminated, too, as the former, and the whole 
conducted pretty rouch in the same manner. We saw it to 
‘the greatest advantage from the baiconies of the state apart~ 
ments in the viceroy’s palace, where we had an elegant con- 
cert, but, to the no small disappointment of the company, Ga- 
brieli, the finext winger, but the most capricious mortal upon 
earth, did not choose to perform. 
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15th.—Three races, six horses each as formerly. They called 
it very good sport. I cannot say that I admired it. 
eresture was rode down, and J believe killed, and one of the 
boys had likewise a fall. 

‘The great assembly of the nobility was held at the Judice 
Monarchia’s, an officer of high trast end dignity. Here we 
had an entertainment in the same style as the others, and a 
good concert. At eleven o'clock the viceroy, attended by the 
‘whole company, went on foot to visit the square and the great 
church. We made a prodigious train; for though thecity was 
alls lamp of light, the servants of the viceroy and. nobility 
attended with wax flambeanx to show us the way. As soon 
an the viceroy entered the square, the four orchestras strack 
up a symphony, and continued playing till he left it. 

‘The crowd around the church was very great, and without 

Presence of the viceroy it wonld have been impossible for 
‘us to get in; but his attendants soon cleared the passages, and. 
‘at once entering the great gate, we bebeld the most eplendid 
scene in the world. The whole church appeared a flame 
of light, which, reflected from ten thousand bright and shininy 
surfaces, of different colours, and at different angles, produc 
an effect, which, I think, exceeds all the descriptions of en- 
chantment I ever read. Indeed, I did not think that human 
art could have devised auy thing so splendid. I believe1 have 
already mentioned that the whole church—walls, roof, pillars, 
and pilasters—were entirely covered over with mirrors, in- 
terspersed with gold and silver paper, artificial flowers, &e., 
done up with great taste and elegance, so that not one inch 
either. of atone or plaster was to be seen. Now, form an idea, 
if you can, of one of our great cathedrals dressed out in this 
manner, and illuminated with twenty thousand wax tapers, 
and you will have some faint notion of this splendid scene. I 
own it did greatly exceed my expectations, although, from the 
descriptions we had of it, they were raised very high. When 
‘we recovered from our first surprise, which had produced, un- 
known to ourselves, many exclamations of astonishment, I 
observed that all the eyes of the nobility were fixed upon us, 
and that they enjoyed exceedingly the amazement into which 
‘we were thrown. Indeed, this scene, in my opinion, greatly 
exceeds all the rest of the show. 

T have often heard of the illumination of St. Peter’s spoken of 
ass wonderfully fine thing; #0 indeed it is: but it is certainly 
no more to be compared to this than the planet Venus is tc the 
sun. The offects, indeed, are ofa different kind, and cannot 
well be compared together. 
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‘This scene was too glaring to bear any considerable time, 
and the heat occcasioned by the immense number of lights 
goon becameintolerable. 1 attempted to reckon the number of 
lustres, aud counted upwards of five hundred; but my head be~ 
came giddy, and Iwas obliged to give itup. They assure us that 
the number of wax tapers is not less than twenty thousand, 
There are eight and twenty altars, fourteen on each side; these 
are dreesed out with the ufmost magnificence, and the great 






‘When you think of the gaudy muterials that compose the 
lining of this church, it will be difficult to ammex an idea of 
grandeur and majeety to it—at least so it struck me when I 
was first told of it—yet, 1 assure you, the elegant simplicit 
and unity of the design prevents this effect, and gives an air 
of dignity to the whole. 

It is on this part of the show that the people of Palermo 
value themselves the most: they talk of all the rest as triflin 
in comparison of this; and, indeed, | think it is probable that 
there is nothing of the kind in the world that ig equal ta it. 

it ia strange they should choose to be at so great an expense end 
trouble fur a show of a few hours only; for they have alread; 
begun this moming to strip the church uf its gaudy dress, am 
Tam told it will not be fivished for many weeks. 

From the charch we went immediately to the Corso, which 
concluded, as usual, the entertainments of the day. 

16k.—-Last night we had the fall illumination of all the 
streets. The assembly was held at the privtor’s, where there 
‘was an elegant enteriainmentand a concert. Pacherotti, the 
first mav of the operas distinguiehed himself very much. 1 
think he is one of the most agrecahle singers I ever heard, aud 
am perfectly persuaded that iu a few years he will be very 
celebrated. Campanucci, the second soprano, is, 1 think, pre 
ferable to most that I have heard in Italy; and you will the 
more easily believe this, when Tinfonu you that he is engaged 
for next wiuter tu be the first singer in the great opera at 
Rome. I it ndt strange that the capital of all Italy, and, for 
the fine arts (as it was formerly was for arms), the capital of 
the world, should condescend to choose its first opera performer 
from amongst thw subaltcrus of a remote Sicilian stage? 

You will be that with two such ropranoyas these, and a 
Gabrieli for the firet woman, the opera bere will not be a de- 
spicable one. It ix to begin ina few days, notwithstanding 
the extreme heat of (ie season, s0 fond are the people here of 
there entertainments. 

‘Their opera dancers are those you had last year at London ; 
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they are just arrived, and the people are by no means pleased 
with them. We saw them this morning at the rehearsal, and 
to their great surprise, addressed them in English. You can- 
not imagine how happy they were to see us. Poor souls! I 
was delighted to hear with what warmth of gratitude and 
affection they spoke of England. There isa mother and two 
daughters; the youngest pretty, but the eldest, the first 
dancer, appears i sensible, modest, and well-behaved girl— 
more go than is common with these sort of people. Speaking 
of England, she said, with a degree of warmth that her good 
treatment in general could hardly inspire, that in her life she 
never left any country with so sore a heart; and had she only 
enjoyed her health, a!l the world should never have torn her 
away from it. She seemed affected when she said this, I ac- 
knowledged the honour she did to the English nation, but al- 
i that these sentiments, and the manner in which they were 
uttered, could scarcely proceed from a general love of the 
country, She answered me witha smile, but at thesame time 
I could observe the tear in her eye. At that instant we were 
interrupted ; however, I shall endeavour, if possible, to learn 
her utory, for { am persuaded there is one ; perhaps you may 
know it, I dare say it is po secret in London. 

But I have got quite away from my subject, and had forgot 
that 1 eat down to give you an account of the feast. Indeed, 
I will own, it is a kind of subject 1 by no means like to write 
upon: J almost repent that I had undertaken it, and am 
heartily glad i ow over. Jt does very well to see shows ; 
but their description is, of all things on earth, the most insi- 
pid—for words and writing convey ideas only by a slow 
and regular kind of progress—and while we gain one, we 
generally lose another, so that the fancy seldom embraces the 
‘whole; but when a thousand objects strike you at once, the 
imagination is filled and satisfied. 

The great procession, tliat closes the festival, began at ten 
o'clock. It only differed from other processions in this, that 
pesides all the priests, friars, and religious orcers of the city, 
there were placed, at equal distances from each other, ten lofty 
machines made of wood and pasteboard, ornamented in an ele« 
gant manner, representing temples, tabernacles, and a variety 
of beautiful pieces of architecture. These are furnished by the 
different convents and religions fraternities, who vie with each 
ather in the richness and elegance of the work. Some of them 
ara not {ess than sixty feet high. They are filled with figures 
of saints and angels, made of wax, eo natural, and so admi- 
ably well painted, that many of them seemed really te be 
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alive. All these figures are prepared by the nuns, and by them 
dressed out in rich robes of gold and silver tissue. 

We were a good deal amused this morning fo see them re- 
tarning home im coaches to their respective nunneries. At first 
we tdok them for Indies in their gala dress, going out to visit 
the churches, which we were told was the custom, and began 
to pull off our hats as they went past. Indeed, we were led 
into this blunder by some of our friends, who carried us out 
on purpose; and as they saw the coaches approach, told us 
this is the princess of such a thing—there is the duchess of 
such another thing; and, in short, we had made half a dozen 
of our best bows (to the no small entertainment of these 
wags) before we discovered the trick. They now insist upon 
it that we are good Catholics, for all this morning we had been 
bowing to saints and angels. 

A great silver box, containing the bones of St. Rosolia, 
closed the processiun. It was carried by thirty-six of the 
most respectable burgesses of the city, who lock upon this as 
the greatest honour. The archbishop walked hehind it, giving 
his benediction as he passed. 

No sooner had the procession finished the tour of the great 
square before the privtor's spelace, than the fountain in the 

+ centre, one of the largest and finest in Europe, was converted 
into a fountain of fire; throwing it up on all sides, and making 
a beautiful appearance. It Jasted only a few minutes, and was 
extinguished by a vast explosion, which concluded the whole. 
As this was ajtogether unexpected, it produced a fine effect, 
aud surprised the spectators more than any of the great fire 
works had done. 

A mutual and friendly congratulation ran through the whole 
assembly, which soon after parted, and this morning every 
thing has once more reaxsumed its natural form and order; 
and J assure you, we were not more happy at the opening of 
the festival, than we are now at its conclusion. Every bod, 
wan fatigued and exhausted by the perpetual feasting, watch- 
ing, and dissipation of these five days. However, upon the 
whole, we have been much delighted with it, and may with 
trath pronounce, that the entertainments of the feast of St. 
Rosolia are much beyond those of the holy week at Rome, of 
the Ascension at Venice, or indeed any other festival we have 
ever witnensed. 

I believe I did not tell you, that about ten or twelve days 
ago, an the time we had appointed for our return to Neples 
was elapsed, we had hired a small vesuel and provided every 
thing for our departure ; we had even taken leave of the vice- 
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Toy, and received our passports. Our baggage and sea-store 
‘was already on board, when were set upon by our friends, 
and solicited with so much earnestness and cordiality to give 
them another fortnight, that we found it impossible to refuse 
it; and in consequence discharged our vessel, and sent for our 
tronks. I should not have mentioned this, were it not to 
show you how much more attention is paid to strangers here 
than in most places on the continept, 

‘We reckon ourselves much indebted fo them for having 
obliged us to prolong our stay, as, independent of the amuse- 
ments of the festival, we have met with eo much hospitality 
and urbanity, that it'is now with the most sincere regret wo 
find ourselves obliged to leave them. Indeed, had we brought 
our clothes and books from Naples, it is hard to say how long 
we might have stayed. 

We have sent to engage a vessel, but probably shall not sail 
for five or six days. Adieu, 
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ANTIQUITIES OF SICILY. 


Palermo, July V9. 


We have now had time to inyuire a Jittle into some of the 
antiquities of the island, aud have found several people, par- 
ticularly the Prince of ‘Forremuzze, who have made this the 
chief object of their study. However, I find we must wade 
through oceans of tiv rive at any thing 





haw, the sou of Noah, who, 
they pretend, is. the Saturn.’ They tell you that he 
built a great city, which from him was uaned Cumesens 
There have been violent disputes about the situation of this 
city: Berosu supposes it te have stood where Canurina was 
afterwards founded, and that this w vorruption of ite 
primitive name, But Gus i vr, and others, combat 
this opinion, aud affirm that Cainesena stood near the foot of 
Xtna, between Aci aud Catania, almost opposite to those 
three rocks that still bear the uame of the Cyclops. Indeed, 
Carrera mentions an ivseription that he had secp in a rein near 
Aci, supposed to ha 1 the sepulelre of Acis, which be 
thinks pnt this matter out of doubt. These are bis words 
“Hie est inscriptio vetuste cujusdam tabclle reperta: in 
pyramide repulcliri Acis, ex fracmoutix vetustissimie, urbis 
hodie Avis, conditer a Ch nfm principe, ctiam nun 
cupato Saturna Chane in pramontoria Xiphonio, ubi 
adhe hodie visuntue solv aquats antique vestigia, et ruine 
dicte urbis et arcis in insul 
retinet adtue sincopatum 1 

‘This same Cham, they tell 5 
and that esexns, whic 











































ou, Was a very great ecoundrel, 
fied infamaus, was added to his 
name, only te denote z . Fazzello saya he married 
hia own sister, who was called Rhea; that Ceres was the 
fruit of this marriage ; that she did not inherit the vices of her 
father, but reigned over at windum and modera- 
tion: that she taught ber subjee’ ‘thod uf making bread 
and wine, the materials for which their island produced spon- 
taneously in great abundance: that her daughter Proserpine 
was of equal heauty and virtue with herself; that Orius King 
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of Epirus, had demanded her iv marriage, and, on refusal, had 
carried her off by force; which gave cccasion to the wild 
imagination of Greece to invent the fable of the rapeof Proser- 
pine by Pluto, king of hell, this Orins being of a morose and 
gloomy disposition. 

Ceres has ever been the favourite deity of the Sicilians. 
She chose her seat of empire in the centre of the island, on the 
top of a high hill, called Enna, where she founded the city of 
that name. It is ati!l a considerable place, and is now called 
Castragiovanni, but little or nothing remains of the ruins of 
Enna. 

Cicero gives a particular account of this place. He says 
from ite situation iu the ceutre of the island, it wos called 
Unmbilicus Sicilia, and describes it as one of the most beauti- 
ful and fertile spots in the world. ‘The temple of Ceres at 
Enna was renuwned all over the heathen world, and pil- 
grimages were made to it, as they are at present to Loretto. 
Fazzello says it was held in such veneration, that when the 
city was surprised und pillaged by the slaves and barbarians, 
they did not presume to touch this sacred temple, although it 
contained more riches than all the city besides. 

There have been violent disputes amongst the Sicilian au- 
thors, whether Proserpine was carried off near the city of 
Enna, or that of 3itna, which stood at the foot of that moun- 
tain; but it is of mighty little conseqneuce, and more respect, 
I think, is to be paid to the sentiments of Cicero, who gives it 
in favour of Enna, than the whole of them. Diodorus, too, is 
of the same opinion, and his description of this place is almost 
in the same words as that of Cicero. They both paint it as a 
perfect paradise, abounding in beautiful groves, clear apringa 
and rivulets, aud, like tna, covered with a variety of flowers 
at all seasons of the year. ‘To these authorities, if you pleare, 
you may add that of Milton, who compares it to paradise it- 
#e 








Nor that fair Geld 
OC mys, here Proserpine gathering flowers: 
AMersei€ a fairer ower, by gloomy Dis 

‘Was gathered. 





If you want to have a fuller account of this place, you will 
find it in Cicero's pleadings against Verres, and in the fifth 
book of Diodorus. [have conversed with several gentlemen 
who have been there: they assure me that it still answers in 
a great measure to the description of these authors. Medala, 
Tam told, are still found, with an elegant figure of Ceres, and 
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‘an ear of wheat for the reverse; but I have not been able to 
procure any of them. 

There was another temple in Sicily not less celebrated than 
this one of Ceres. It was dedicated to Venus Erecina, and 
like the other, too, was built on the summit of a high moun- 
tain. The ancient of this mountain was Eryx, or, as the 
Sicilians call it, Erice, but it is now called St. Juliano. Both 
mountain and temple are often mentioned by the Greek and 
Latino historians, and happily the Sicilian ones have no dispute 

ituation or origin, which they make out to be al- 
jent as thatof Ceres, Diodorus says that Dedalus, 
after his flight from Crete, was bospitably received here, and 
dy his wonderful skill in architecture added greatly to the 
Ddeauty of this temple. He enriched it with many fine pieces 
of sculpture, but particularly with the figare of a ram of such 
exquimte workmanship that it appeared to be alive. This, I 
think, is likewise mentioned by Cicero. 

‘Hens, too, in hia voyage from Troy to Italy, landed in this 
part of the island, and, according to Diodorus and Thucydides, 
made rich presents to this temple; but Virgil ie not satisfied 
with this—he must raive the piety of his hero still higher, and, 
in opposition to all the historians, makes Aineaa the founder 
of temple.» Its fame and glory continued to increase for 
many ages, and it was held in still greater veneration by the 
Romans than it had been hy the Greeks. Fuzello says, and 
quotes the authority of Strabo, that seventeen cities of Sicily 
were laid under tribute to raise a sufficient revenue to support 
the dignity and enornious expenses of this temple. Two hun- 
dred soldiers were appointed for its guard, and the number of 
ite priate, priestesses, and ministere, male and female, was 
incredible. 

Venus was succeeded in her possession of Eryx by St, Ju- 
iano, who now gives hie name buth to the city and mountaia 
and indeed he has a very good title, for when the place was 
closely besieged, the Sicilians tell you he appeared on the walls 
armed cap-a-pie, and frightened the enemy to such a degree, 
that they instantly took to their heels, and ett him ever since 
in quiet possession of it. 

Many medals are found iv the neighbourhood, bat there is 
not the least vestige of this celebrated temple. Some marbles, 
with inscriptions and engravings, that have been found deep 

















* Tum vicina astres Exycloo in vertice sede. 
‘Veneri Idalize ue sacerdot, 
‘Et locus Late secer sdditar 
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below ground, are almost the only remaining monuments of its 
existence. Suetonius says, that it had even fallen to ruins be- 
fore the time of Tiberius, but as Venus was the favourite divi- 
nity of that emperor, he had ordered it to be magnificently re- 

|. However, it is somewhat difficult to reconcile thie 
‘with Strabo's account, who te!ls us that even before his time 
it had been totally abandoned: and indeed this seems most 
probable, as every vestige of it haa now disappeared, which is 
not commonly the case with the great works of the age of 
Tiberiue. 

‘Hyeas landed at the port of Drepauum, at the foot of this 
Mountain, Here he lost his father Anchises, in honour of 
whom, on his return from Carthage about a year after, he ce- 
Jebrated the gamea that make so great a figure in the #ueid, 
which Virgil introduces with a good deal of address, as a 
compliment to the piety of Augustus, who had instituted 
games of the same kind in honour of Julius Caesar, his father 
by adoption. 

It ie singular that Virgil’s account of this part of Sicily 
should be so very different from that of Homer, when there 
‘was no short space, only a few months, between the times 
that their two heroes had visited it. Indeed, Virgil seema to 
have followed the historians in his conduct of this part of the 
poem, more than the sentiments of Homer, who makes this 
‘very country, where Aineas was 80 hospitably received, the 
habitation of Polyphemus and the Cyclops, where Ulysses lost 
#o many of his companions, and he himself made so Very nar- 
row anescape. The island of Licoaia, where he moored his 
fleet, Jay very near the port of Drepanum, and Homer describes 
the adventure of Polyphemus to have Nappened on the shore 
of Sicily, opposite to that island. Virgil has taken the liberty 
to change the scene of action, as he was better acquainted 
with the geography and history of the country than Homer, 
and, perhaps with a good deal of propriety, places it at the 
foot of Mount Aitoa. I am afraid there is not much propriety 
in his changing the action itself, and contradicting the account 
that Homer gives of it. For Ulysses says that Polyphemus 
devoured four of his companions, but that he, by his address, 
saved all the rest, and was himself the last that escaped out 
of the cave. Now, Virgil makes Ulysses to have told a lie, 
for he affirms that he left Achemenides behind him; and 
Achemenides, too, gives a different account of this affair from 
Ulyeses; he assures Eneas that Polyphemus devoured only 
two of his companions, after which they pat out hia eye with 
a eharp weapon (acuto telo), which rather gives the idea of a 
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spear or javelin, than that of a great beam of wood made red- 
hot in the fre, as Homer describes it. But there are many 
uch passages. Don't you think they seem either to indicatea 
negligence in Virgil, or a want of deference for his master ?— 
neither of which, I believe, he has ever been accused of. 

The Sicilian authora are by uo means pleased with Virgil 
for making Eneas the founder of this temple of Venus Erecina. 
They will only allow that the colony which he was obliged to 
leave there, after the burning of hia ships, did, in bonour of 
his mother Venus, build the city of Eryx around her temple; 
at they all insist upon it that the temple was built by Etyx, 
or, a8 they call him, Erice, another son of Venus, but much 
older than JEneas—the same that war found to be so equal a 
match for Hercules, but was at last killed by him, at 8 boxing- 
match near the foot of this mountain. ‘The spot where this iv 
supposed to have happened still retains the name of ¢J/ campo 
dé Hercoles the field of Hercules. Through the whole fifth 
book of the Eneid, thie Eryx is style the brother of Eueas; 
and, in his account of the games, Virgil introduces those very 
gauntlets with which he fought with Hercules (in hoc tpso 
Hittore) in this very field ; the sight of which, from their enor- 
mous size, astonishes the whole host, and frightens the cham- 
pion Dares so much that he refuses to fight. 

Adiew. The opera begins in two days; after which, I think, 
‘we ahall soon take leave of Sicily. Ever yours. 
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ST. ROSOLIA'S CAVE.—ANTIQUITIES CONTINUED. 


Palermo, July 21. 


Yestervay we walked up tu the Monte Pelegrino to pay our 
respects to St Rosolia, and thank her for the variety of enter- 
tainment she has aflorded us. It is ove of the most fatiguing 
expeditions I ever made im my life. ‘The mountainisexts 
high, and sv uncommonly steep, that the road up to it is very 
properly termed lr Scala, or the Stair. Before the discovery 
of St. Rosvlia, it was looked upon as almost inaccessible ; but 
they have now, at a vast expense, cat out a road over preci- 
that were almost perpendicular. We found the saint 
lying in her grotto, in the very same attitude in which she is 
said to have been discovered: her lead reclining gently yy 
her hand, and a crucifix before ber. ‘This is a statue of the 
fineat white marble, and of the most exquisite workmanship. It 
ia placed in the inuer part of the caveru, on the very same spot 
where St. Rosolia expired. It is the figure of « lovely young 
gin of about fifteen, in an act of devotion. ‘The artist hae 
found means to throw something that is extremely touching 
into the countenance aud air of this beautiful statue. I uever 
in my life saw one that affected me #0 much, and am not sur- 
riged that it should have captivated the hearts of the people. 
tis covered with a robe of bexten gold, and is adorned with 
some Valuable jewels. The cave ix uf ¢ considerable extent, 
und extremely damp, so that the poor little saint must have 
had very cold uncomfortable quart ‘They have built a 
church around it, and appointed priests to watch over these 
precious relics, and receive the offerings of pilgrims that visit 
them. 

‘An inscription, graven by the land of st. Rosvlia herself, 
was fouud ina cave in Monte Qnesquina, at a considerable 
distance from this mountain. It is said that she was disturbed 
in her retreat there, aud liad wandered from thence to Monte 
Pelegrino, as a more retired and inaccessible place. I shall 
copy it exactly us it is preserved in the poor little saint’s own 
Latin. 

x 
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After St. Rosolai was scared from the cave where thia iu- 
scription was found, she was never more heard tell of, till her 
bones were found about five hundred years after, in this spot. 

‘The prospect from the top of Monte Pelegrino is beautiful 
and extenalve. Most of the Lipari ielands are discovered ina 
very clear day, and likewise a large portion of Mount Attna, 
although at the distance of almost the whole length of Sicily. 
The Bagaria, too, and the Colle, covered over with a number 
of fine country houses and gardens, make a beautiful ap- 
pearance. The city of Palermo stands within less than two 
miles of the foot uf the mountain, and is eeen to great ad~ 
vantage, Many people went to this mountain during the 
time of the great illumination, from whence they pretend 
it haw a fine effect ; but this unfortunately we neglecte: 

Near the mddle of the mountain, and not far from its sum- 
mit, there atill appear some remains of a celebrated castle, the 
origin of which the Sicilian authors carry back to the most re- 
mote antiquity. Massa says, it js supposed to have been built 
in the reign of Satnrn, immediately after the Flood: for, in the 
time of the earliest Carthaginian ware, it was alwaye moch 
reapected on account of its venerable antiquity. It was then 
a place of atrength, and 1s often mentioned by the Greek his- 
toriana. Diodorus says, in hix twenty-third book, that Hamil- 
car kept possession of it fur three years ngainst al) the power 
of the Romans, who, with un army of forty thousand men, ate 
tempted in vain to disludge him. . 

The situation of Palermo is seen, I think, to more advantage 
from the Monte Pelegrimo than from auy where else. This 
deautiful city stands near the extremity of a kind of natural 
amphitheatre, formed by high and rocky mountains; but the 
country that lies between the city and these mountains is one 
of the richest avd must beaut:ful spots in the world. The 
whole appears a magnificent garden, flled with froit trees of 
every species, and watered by clear fountains and rivoleta 
that form e variety of windings through this delightfal plain. 
From the singalarity of this situation, as well as from the 
richnesa of the soil, Palermo has had many flattering epithets 
bestowed upon if, particularly by the poets, who have deno- 
minated it Conca @Oro, the ‘Golden Shell, which ia at once 
expressive both of ita situation and richness. It has likewise 
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been atyled Aurea Valle, Hortus Sicilia, &e.; and to inelude 
all these together, the lasting term of Feliz has been added to 
its name, by which you will find it distinguished even in the 
mapa. 

Many of the etymologists allege that it is from the richness 
of this valley that it had its original name of Panormus, 
which, in the old Greek language, they pretended, signified 
All a garden; but othera say there is no occasion for atrainis 
significationa, and assert, with more appearance of plausibility, 
that it was called Pan-ormus, from the size and con- 
veniency of its harbours, one of which is recorded anciently 
to have extended into the very centre of the city, And this 
is the account Diodorus gives of it: it was called Panormus, 
says he, because its harbour even penetrated to the very 
intermost parts of the city-—Panormue, in the Greek language, 
signifying, 4 a port. And Procopius, in his History of the 
Goths, assures us, that in the time of Belisarius, the port wae 
deep enough for that general to run his ships up to the very 
‘walls of the city, and give the assault from ther. It isnot now 
is well entitled to this name ae it was formerly. These har- 
bours have been almost entirely destroyed and filled up, most, 

robably, I think, by the violent torrents from the mountains 
Tat surround it, which are recorded sometimes to have laid 
‘waste great part of the city. Fazzello speaks of an inun« 
dation of which he was an eye-witness, that came down from 
the mountains with such fury that they thought the city would 
have been entirely swept away. He says it burst down the 
wall near to the royal palace, and bore away every thing that 
opposed its peneage ~<arehats convents, houses, to the num- 
ber of two thousand, and drowned upwards of three thousand. 
people. Now, the fragments and ruins carried to sea by such 
& torrent alone, would be aufficient to fill up a little harbour; 
go that we are not to be surprised that these capacious ports, 
for which it had been eo much celebrated, no longer exist. 

Next to Chamesno, Aalermo is generally supposed to be the 
most ancient city in the island. Indeed, there still remain 
some monuments that carry back its origin to the times of the 
most remote antiquity. A bishop of Lucera has written upon 
this subject, He is clearly of opinion that Palermo was 
founded in the days of the firet patriarchs. You will laugh at 
thie—ao did 1—but the bishop does not go to work upon con- 
jecture only; he supports his opinion with uch proofs, a, 1 
‘own to you, staggered me a good deal. A Chaldean inscrip- 
tion waa discovered about six hundred years ago, on a block 
of white marble: it was in the reign of William II., who or- 
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dered it to be translated into Latin and Jialian. The bishop 
mays there are many fragments in Palermo with broken in- 
ecriptions in this language, and seems to think it beyond a 
doubt that the city was founded by the Chaldeans in the very 
early ages of the world. hie is the literal translation— 
« During the time that Isaac, the son of Abraham, reigned in 
the valley of Damascus, and Esau, the son of Isaac, in Idamea, 
agreat multitude of Hebrews, accumpnined by many of the 
people of Damascus, and many Phoenicians, coming into this 
‘triangular istand, took up their habitation in this most beanti- 
ful place, to which they gave the uame of Panormus.” 

The bishop translates another Chaldean inscription, which 
is indeed a great curiosity. It is still preserved, though not 
with that care which vo valuable a monument of antiquity de- 
serves tie placed over one of the old gates of the city, and 
when thot gate falls to ruin, it will probably be for ever lost. 
‘The transiation is in Latin, but 1 shall give it to you in Eng- 
lish :—“ There is no other God but one God. ‘There is no 
other power but this same God. There is no other conqueroz 
‘bat this God whom we adore. The commander of this tower 
ia Saphu, the son of Elipbar, aun of Esau, brother of Jacob, 
son of Isaac, son of Abrahain, ‘The name of the tower ia 
Baych, and the name of the neighbouring tower ia Pharat.” 

These two inscriptions seem to reflect 4 mutoal tight upon 
each other, Fuzzello has preserved them both, and remarks 
upon this last, that it appears evidently from it that the tower 
Baych was built antecedent to the time cf Saphu (or, a8 we 
translate it, Zephu), who is ouly mentiuned aw commander of 
the tower, but not us its founder. 

Part of the ruins of this tower still remain, and many more 
Chaldean inscriptions have been found amongst them, but no 
broken and mangled that little could be made of them. Faz- 
zello ia in great indiguation at some masons he foond demo- 
lishing these precious relics, and coniplains bitterly of it to the 
senate, whom he with justice upbraids fur their negligence and 
indifference. + 

Conversing on this subject the other night with a gentleman 
who in well versed in the antiquities of this place, I took the 
liberty of objecting to the Greek etymology, Pan-ormus, it ap- 
pearing extremely absurd to give a Greek nome to the city 
Jong before the existence of the Greek vation: I added, that 
I was a good deal surprised Fazzello had not attempted to ac- 
count for thix seeming absurdity. He allowed the apparent 
velidity of the objection, and blamed Fazelio for his negii- 
gence; but assured me that Pan-ormus, or something very 
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nearly of the same sound, signified in the Chaldean language, 
and likewise iu the Hebrew, a paradise or delicious garden ; 
and that the Greeks, probably finding it eo applicable, never 
thought of changing its name. This I was in no capacity to 
contradict. He added, too, that Pan-ormus was likewise an 
Arabic word, and signified This water ; which probably was 
the reason that the Saracens did not change its name, as they 
have done that of almost every thing else, as this is as appli- 
cable and as expressive of the situation of Palermo as any of 
the other etymologies, it being surrounded on all sides with 
beautiful fountains of the purest water, the nataral consequence 
of the vicinity of the mountains. 

Pray show this Jetter to our friend Mr. Crofts, and desire his 
sentiments ou these etymologies and antiquities, Tell him I 
have not forgot his commission, and shail procure him ail the 
oldest and most unintelligible hooks in Palermo: but I must 
beg, for the repose and tranquillity of maokind, that he will 
not republish them. On these conditions, I send him a most 
valuable fragment: it is part of a Chalde&n inscription that 
has been exactly copied from_a block of white marble found in 
the ruins of the tower Baych. I own I should Jike much to 
see it translated; the people here have as yet made nothing of 
if, aud we were in no capacity to assist them. 

Adieu. The weather has become exceedingly hot. The 
thermometer is at 80 degrees. Ever yours. 
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SICILIAN FISHERIES —GOVERNMENT. 
Palermo, July 24. 


In the course of our acquaintance with some gentlemen of 
sense and observation in this place, we have learned many 
thingn concerning the island, that perhaps may be worthy of 
your attention ; and as this day is so hot that I cannot go out. 
T shall endeavour tu recollect some of them, both for Per 
amazement and my own. The thermometer is up to 81} de- 
grees; so you may judge of the situation of our northern 
constitutions. . 

‘There is one thing, however, that I have always observed in 
‘these southern climates, that although the degree of heat ie 
much greater than'with us, yet it is not commonly attended 
‘with that weight and oppression of spirite that generally ac- 
company our eultry days in summer. Iam sure that in each 
a day as this, in England, we should be panting for breath, 
and no mortal would think either of reading or writing. That 
is not the case here ; J never was in better spirits in my life; 
indeed, I believe the quantities of ice we eat may contribute 
a good deal towards it; for I find that in a very violent heat 
‘there is no each cordial to the spirits as ice, or a draught of ice 
‘water: it is not only from the cold it communicates, but, like 
the cold bath, from the suddenness of that communication, it 
braces the stomach, and gives a new tone to the fibres. It ia 
strange that thie piece of luxury (in my opinion the greatest 
of all, and perhaps the only healthy one) shuuld still be a0 
much neglected with us. 

I knew an English lady at Nice, who in a short time was 
cured of a threatening consumption only by a free indulgence 
in the use of ices; and J am jaded that in skilful hands few 
remedies would be more effectaal in many of our stomach and 
inflammatory complaints, aa hardly any thing has a stronger 
or more immediate effect upon the whole frame; and surely 
our adminietering of warm drinka and potions in these com- 
plaints tend often to nourish the disease. It is the common 
Practice here, in inflammatory fevers, to give quantities of ice- 
water to drink; nay, #0 far have they carried it, that Dr. 
Sanghes, a celebrated Sicilian physician, covered over the 
breast and belly of his patients with enow or ice, and they 
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assure us, in mapy cases with great success. But, indeed, I 
ought in justice to add, that this physician's practice has not 
been generally adopted. 

Perhaps itis from the present benefit I find from ice that I 
have said so much in favonr of it; for 1 am fully persnaded, 
that if ¥ had not a quantity of it standing here below the table, 
T should very soon be obliged to give up writing and go to 
ed; but whenever I begin to flag, another glass is eure to set 
meto Tights again. 

I was going to give you some account of the fisheries of this 
island. 

‘The catching the tunny-fish constitutes one of the principal 
Sicilian amusements during the summer months; and the 
curing and sending them to foreign markets makes one of the 
greatest branches of their commerce. We were invited yes 
terday by the Prince Sperlinga to a party of tanny-fishing, but 
the violence of the heat prevented it. 

‘These fish do not make their appearance in the Sicilian eeas 
till towards the latter end of May, at which time the éonnaros 
as they call them, are prepared for their reception, This is a 
kind of aquatic castle, formed, at a great expense, of strong 
Bets, fastened to the bottom of the sea, by anchors and heavy 
leaden weights. 

‘These tonnaros are erected in the passages amongst the 
rocks and islands that are most frequented by the tunny-fiah. 
They take care to shut up with nets the entry into these pas- 
sages, all but one little opening, which is called the outward 
gate of the tonnaro. This leads into the first apartment, or, 
as they call it, the hall. As soon as the fish have got into the 
hall, the ishermen, who stand sentry in their boats during the 
season, shut the outer door, which is no more than letting 
down 2 small piece of net, which effectually prevents the 
tunny from returning by the way they came. ‘They then open 
the inner door of the hall, which leads to the second apart- 
ment, which they call the antechamber, and, by making a 
noise on the surface of the water, they soon drive the tunny- 
fish into it. As soon as the whole have got into the ante- 
chamber, the inner door of the hall is again shut, and the 
outer door is opened for the reception of more company. 

Some tonnaros have = great number of apartments, with 
different names to them all—the saloon, the parlour, the 
dining-room, &c., but the laet apartment is always styled Ja 
camera della ‘morte, the chamber of death ; this is composed of 
stronger nets and heavier anchors than the others. 

Asnoon as they have collected a sufficient nomber of tunny~ 
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fish, they are driven from all the other apartmenta into the 
chamber of death, when the slanghter begius. The fishermen, 
and often the gentlemen too, armed with a kind of spear-or 
harpoon, attack the poor defencelees animals on all sides, 
which, now giving themselves up to despair, dash about with 
great force and agility, throwing the water over al! the boata, 
ana tearing the nets to pieces: they often knock out their 
brains against the rocks or anchors, aud sometimes even 
against the buats of their exe! 

You see there is no 










very generous or maply in this 
sport. The taking of the «syle, or sword-fish, is a much 
more noble divers is made use of to engnare him; 
but with a small harpoon fixed to a long fine, they attack 
him in the open sens, and will often strike him at a Very cone 
widerable distance, It is exactly the whale-fishing in minia- 
ture. The Sicilian fishermen Gwho are abundantly superstiti- 
vis) have a Greek sentence which they make use of as a charm 
fo bring him near their bouts. ‘This is the only bait they use, 
and they pretend that it isof wonderful eflicacy, and abwolately 
obliges him to follow 2; but if unfortanately he should 
overiear them epenk a word of Italian, he plunges under water 
immediately, and will appear no more. 

As these tish are commonly of ayreat size and strength, they 
will sometimes ran for hours after they are struck, and al 
excellent sport. I have sven then with a sword four or five 
feet long, which gives them a formidable appearance in the 
water, particularly after they nre wounded. The flesh of these 
animals is excellont; it is more like bvef than fish, and the 
common way of dressing it is in steaks. 

‘The fishing of peeve spada is most considerable in the sea 
of Messina, where thry have likewise great quantities of eels, 
particularly the morena, ich exteemed by the Romane, 
which 1 think is indeed the finest fish I ever ate. 

But it is not only their large fish that they strike with har- 
cons, they have the same method of taking mullet, dories, a 
ind of mackerel, aud many other species; but this is always 

performed in the night. As svon as it is dark, two men get 
into a small bont; one of them holds alighted torch over the 
aurface of the water, the other stands with his harpoon read) 
poined in his hand. The light of the torch soon brings the flal 
to the surface, when the farpooncr immodintely strikes them. 
Lhave sen great quantities killed in this manner, both here 
and at Naples. A large fect of boats employed in this kind 
of fishing makes a beantifal appearance on the water in a fine 
summer night. 
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"The coral fishery is chiefly practised at Trapani; they have 
invented a machine there, which answers the purpose mach 
beyond their expectations, This is only a great croas of wood, 
to the centre of which is fixed a heavy hard stone, ca- 
pable of carrying the cross to the bottom. Pieces of small 
net are tied to each limb of the cross, which is poised horizon- 
tally by a rope, and Jet down into the water. As soon as 
they feel it touch the bottom, the rope is made fast to the boat. 
They then row about all over the coral beds; the consequence 
of which is, the great stone breake off the coral from the rocks, 
and itis immediately entangled in the nets. Since this in+ 
vention, the coral fishery has turned out to considerable ac- 
coun . 

‘The people of Trapani are esteemed the most ingenious of 
the island; they are the authors of many useful and ornamen~ 
tal inventions. An artist there has Jately discovered a me~ 
thod of making cameos, which are a perfect imitation of tha 
ancient ones engraved on the onyx. They are done on a kind 
of hard shell from pastes of the best antiques, and 60 admira- 
bly executed, that it is often difficult to distinguish the an- 
cient from the modern. These, set in gold, are generally worn 
as bracelets, and are at present in high estimation amongst 
the ladies of quality here. Mrs. Hamilton procured a pair of 
them last year, and carried them to Naples, where they have 
been much admired. Commissions were immediately sent 
over, and the man has now more business than he can ma- 
nage; however, we have been fortunate enough to procure a 
few paira of them tor our friends. Ihave seen cameos that 
have cost 20( guineas, that could scarce be distinguiehed from. 
one of these. 

The difficulties under which the poor Sicilians labour, from. 
the extreme oppression of their yovernment, obliges them 
sometimes to invent branches of consmerce that nature seems 
to have denied them, as they are not allowed to enjoy those 
she has bestowed. ‘The sugar cane was very much cultivated 
in this island, but the duties imposed were go enormous, that 
ithas been almost abandoned. But their crops of wheat alone, 
‘were they under a free government, would soon be sufficient 
torender this Jittle nation one of the richest and flourishing 
ia the world; for even in the wretched state of cultivation it 
is in at present, one good -crop, 1 am told, is sufficient to 
maintein the island for seven years. You will be a good deal 
surprised, after this, to hear that the exportation of this com- 
modity has heen prohibited for several years past, at least to 
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all wach aa are not able to pay moat exorbitantly for that pri 
vilege. The consequence is, that corn has become a drug. 
‘The common price of the ralma, which is two loads, was 
about thirty-one shillings; at present it is reduced to five 
shillings and sixpence, and there ia a probability that it will 
still fall lower. 

Thin crop, which has been very abundant, I am told, in 
, they have hardly been at the pains to gather in, 
ttle probability of this cruel prohibition being re- 
moved. The farmers are already ruined, and the rain of their 
masters must inevitably follow. ‘This is the method the minist 
of Naples, or rather that of Spain, has taken to humble the pri 
of the Sicilian barons, whose power they pretend is till very 
extensive, and their jurisdiction absolute, most of them pos- 
sensing a right of life and death in theirown domains. How- 
ever, there iv # probability that they will soon be obliged to 
relinquish their privileges. The complaint is universal, ang if 
the ministry persevere in these rigorous measures, there must 
either be a revolt, or they must eoon be reduced to a state of 
poverty as well aa of servitude. I believe, indeed, most of 

them would readily embrace any plausible scheme to shake off 
their yoke, as in genera) they appear to be People of great sen- 
aibility, with high notions of honour and liberty. 

Talking of the natural riches of their island: Yes, say they, 
if these were displayed, you would have reason indeed to 
speak of them. Take a look of these mountains—they cone 
‘tain rich veins of every metal, and many of the Roman mines 
etill remain ; but to what end should we explore them? It is 
not we that should reap the profit. Nay, a discovery of any 
thing very rich might possibly prove the ruin of its possessor. 
No: in our present situation the hidden treasures of the 
island must ever remain a profound secret. Were we happy 
enough to enjoy the blessings of your cunstitution, you might 
call ua rich indeed. Many hidden doors of opulence would 
then he opened, which now are not even thought of, and we 
should soon re-araume our ancient name and consequence ; 
but at preseut we are nothing. 

This ix the Innguage that some of the firat people amongst 
them hold with us. However, they stil boast that they re- 
tain more of the feudal government than any nation in Eu- 
rope. The shadow indeed remains, but the substance is gone 
long ago. It has long been the object of the Bourbon ministry 
to reduce the power of the barons in every kingdom. Richelieu 
began the system in France, and it has ever since been prose- 
cuted by his successors ; ite influence has now spread over the 
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whole of their poaseasions in of which, as this ie the 
most remote, it has likewise been the longest in reaching it. 

The foundation of the feudal system was at first iad here 
bythe count Rugiero, about the middle of theeleventh century, 
immediately after he had driven the Saracens outof the island. 
He divided Sicily into three parts; the first, by consent of his 
army, was given to the church, the second he bestowed upon 
his officers, and the third he reserved for himeelf. 

Of these three branches, or, as they call them, Braccios 
(arms), be composed his parliament, the form of which remains 
the same to this day. The Braccio Militare is composed of 
all the barons of the kingdom, to] the number of two hundred 
and fifty-one, who are still obliged to military service; their 
chief is the Prince Butero, who is hereditary president of the 
parliament, for, in conformity to the genius of the fendal govern 
ment, some of the great offices are still hereditary. The three 
archbishops, all the bishops, all the abbés, priors, and dignified 
clergy, amounting to near seventy, from the Braccio Eoclesias+ 
tico; Archbishop of Palermo is their chief. The Braccio 
Demaniale. is formed by election, like our House of Commons ; 
there are forty-three royal cities, atyled Demaniale, that have & 
right to elect members. Every householder had a vote in this 
election. Their chief is the member for Palermo, who is like- 
‘wise preetor,(or mayor) of the city. He is an officer of the 
highest rank, and his power is very extensive, inferior only to 
that of the viceroy, in whose absence the greater part of the 
authority devolves upon him. He has a company of grenadiers 
for his body-guard, and receives the title of excellency. 

The prator, together with six senators, who are styled 
patricians, have the management of the civil government of 
the city. ‘He is appointed every year by the king, or by the 
viceroy, which is the same thing; for I don’t find that the 
people any longer exercise even the form of giving their votes, 
so that the very shadow of liberty has now disappeared as 
well as the substance. You may judge of the situation of 
liberty in a kingdon, where all courte civil and criminal are 
conferred only by the will of the sovereign, and, depend 
entirely upon his caprice. 

Town! feel most sincerely for the Sicilians, who, I think, 
are possessed of many admirable qualities. But the spirit of 
every nation most infallibly under an oppressive and 
tyrannical government. Their spirit, however, has in a great 
measure kept them free from one branch of tyranny, the moat 
dreadful of all, that of the inquisition. The kings of Spain, 
wanted to establish it in its full force: but the barons, accus- 
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tomed to exercise d ic government themeelves, coutd not 
bear the thoughts of becoming slaves to a set of ignorant 
Bpanish priests; and, I believe, they took the only way that 
was left to avoid it. ’ Every inquisitor that pretended to more 
zeal than they thought became him, was immediately asaasi~ 
nated, particularly if he presumed to interefere with the con- 
duct or pentimenta of the nobility. This soon took off the 
edge of their zeal, and reduced the holy office to a becoming 
moderation. However, they are extremely circumspect in 
their conversation about religious matters, and generally ad~ 
vise strangers to be on their guard, as the power of the inquisi- 
tion although considerably reduced, ia by no means annihilated. 

‘The laws of Sicily ure scattered im a great number of 
volumes: these the Ring of Sardinia intended to abridge and 
collect into one code, but unfortunately he was not long 
enough in possersion of the iatand to accomplish thie useful 
work. But where there is an authority above ali laws, lawa 
can be bat of tittle servi 

The power of the viecroy is very absolute; he haa not only 
the command of all the military force in the kingdom, but 
likewise presides with unbounded authority ia all civil tribu- 
nale: and as he is also invested with the legantine power, hia 
sway is equally great in religions matters. 

He has the right of nominating to all the great offices in 
the kingdom, and confirming of all dignities, both civil end 
ecclesiaxtical, 

In visiting the prisons, a ceremony which he performs with 
great pomp twice a-yer, he has the power of liberating 
whatever prisoners he pleases, or reducing or altering their 
sentences, their crimes and accusations having been first read 
aver to him. Indeed, that there may be sume appearance of 
a regard to law an! we, his counsellor always attends him 
on there occasions, to murk out the limits of the law. This 
is an officer ‘y high rank, 9 ited to axsist the viceroy 
in his decisions, where the case may appear intricate or dubi- 
one, and always is, or ought to be, one of the ablest lawyers in 
the island. For the mont part, this office hax been given to 
strangers, who atv snypused to have no kindred or particular 
connoxious here, that in giving their judgment they may be 
free from all prejudice and partiality. He hes free admittanee 
into ai] eoarts and teibunal, that he may be the better enabled 
to pive the viceroy an account of their proceedings. 

‘The whole military force of Sicily amounts at present, from 
what J can learn, to 9$5(0) men, about $260 of whom are ca- 
valry. Many of their cities and fortresses would require a 
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very numerous garrison to defend them, particularly Messina; 
Syracuse, and Palermo; but indeed the state of their fortifi- 
cations, as well as that of their artillery, is euch, that even if 
they were inclined they could make but a small defence. 

If this island were in the hands of a naval power, I think 
itis evident that it must command the whole Levant trade. 
There are several little ports at each end of if, besides the 
great ones of Trapani, Syracuse, and Messina, which lie pretty 
near the three angles of the triangle. Whatever ships had 
passed either of these, the others could be apprised of if in the 
space of half an hour, by means of signal towers, which the 

icilians have erected all around their island, to warn them 
againet sudden invasions from the Barbary side. These towers 
are built on every little promontory, within sight of each 
other, Fires are always kept ready for lighting, and a person 
is appointed to watch at each of them, so that the whole is- 
land can be alarmed, they assure us, in the space of an hour. 

By the bye, we have been witnevs here of a practice that 
appears to be a very iniquitous one, and in the end, I should, 

ink, must prove the destruction of our Mediterranean trade. 
Several ships have putin at this port with English colours, 
but, to our surprise, without one Englishman on board. 
‘These, I find, they call Aandiere men; perbaps it is a known 
Pyretice, although, I own, IT was an utter stranger to it. 

‘hey are very naomerous in these seas, and carry on a consi- 
derable trade through the whole of the Mediterranean, to the 
great detriment of our own ships. Most of them belong to 
Genoa and Sicily, though they pass under the name of Minor- 

nins. ‘They purchase Mediterranean passports, I am told, 
some of the governors of our garrisons, which entitle 
them, during the term specified in these passporta, to trade 
under English colours. I am assured that the number of these 
bandiere men amounts to some hundreds. Thcy have often 
one or two English sailors on board, or at least some persen 
that speaks the language, fo answer when challenged. Pray 
cun you fell me if this practice is known in ‘England ? 

Adieu. The heat has become intolerable, and I am able to 
write no more. However, I should not have given it up yet, 
but my ice ix atl melted, and I have not the coascience to send. 
out a servant for more. I dare say you are very glad of it, 
and wish it had heen melted long ago. If this continues, 1 
believe we ourselves shal] be melted. The thermometer is 
above &2 degrees, and the heat still seems to increase. The 
ver bax ever become too hot for bathing, and it does not at all 
refresh us now as it did formerly. Farewell. 














EQUIPAGES OF THE NOBILITY. 


Palermo, July 26. 


We have now got every thing ready for our departure, and, if 
the wind continues favourable, this ia probably the last letter 
T ehall write to you from Sicily. However, I had still a great 
deal more to say, both of the Sicilians and their island, and 
shall leave them, I aseure you, with a good deal of regret. 

The Sicilians still retain some of the Spanieh customs, 
thongh nothing of their gravity or taciturnity. The younger 
sons of the nobility are styled don by their christened names, 
and the danghters donna, like our appellation of lord and lady 
to the sons and daughters of dukes. The eldest son has com~ 
monly the title of count or marquis, but they are not all 
‘gounts as in France and Germany, where I have seen six counte 
in:one house, and very near twice the number of barons in 





Tr. 
‘One of the most common titles here, a8 well us at Naples, 
is that of prince; and although these were only created by 
Philip II. of Spain, t! take rank of all the other nobility, 
some of whom, particularly the counts, carry their origin as 
far back as the time of the Normans, and look with great 
contempt on these upstart princex. The dukes and marquiesea 
are not #0 old: the firat were created by Charles V., and the 
second, though an inferior title, by King Alphonso, in the 
fifteenth century. So that the dignity of the Sicilian titlea 
aay be said to be in the inverse ratio of their antiquity. 

‘The Inxury of the people here, like that of the Neapolitans, 
consists chiefly in their equipages and horeca; but by a wise 
law of the King of Sardinia, which I am surprised should still 
remain in force, the viceroy alone is allowed to drive in the 
city with six horses; the tor, the archbishop, and president, 
of the parliament, with four; all the rest of the nobility are 
restricted to two. But this is only within the gates of 
Palermo; and when they go to the country, there ia none of 
them that drive with less than four—besides, every family of 
distinction har at leaat two or three carriages in daily use, 
for no man of fashion ia so unpolite as to refuse his wife a 
charivt of her jown, of which ehe has the entire command 
(without this the Marino could never subsist), and the upper 
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servants of the first families would be just as much ashamed 
Tidal the folly of te practices they allow af sts abrorety, 
ridicule the folly of thi ice; its absurdit 
and wish to break through it; at who is to lend te ms 
‘We even prevailed with some of the young nobility, which I 
assure you was no small condescension, to walk the atreeta 
with us during the illuminations; but even this condescension 
showed the folly of the prejudice in a stronger light than if 
they had refused us, for they would not be prevailed on to atir 
out till they had sent their servants about ten yards before 
them, with large wax flambeaux, although the whole city was 
in a flame of light. You may believe we did not epare them 
upon this occasion; but it was all to no purpose. However, 
it is possible that we may overlook many castoms of our own 
that are not less ridiculous; for ridicule for the most part ie 
relative, and depends only on time and place. Perhaps you 
may remember the Prince of Anamaboo: J should like to hear 
the account he would give of the English nation in his own 
country, for some of our custome struck bim in a stil] more 
ridiculous light. Walking out in St. James’s Park in the after- 
noon, he observed one of his acquaintance driving in a phaston 
with four horaes. The prince burst into a violent fit of laugh- 
ing, when they asked him what was the matter. “ Vat the 
devil,” said the prince in his bad English, “has that fellow 
ate 60 much dinner that now it takes four horses to carry him? 
I rode out with him this morning, and he was then 80 light, 
‘that van little horse ran away with him. He muat either be a 
great fool or a great glutton.” Another time they insisted on 
the prince going to the play. He went; but soon tired of it, 
and returned to his companions. “Well, prince,” said they, 
“what did you see?” “Vat did I see!" replied he, with the 
utmost contempt ; “1 did eee some men playing de fiddle, and 
some men playing de fool.” 

I only infer from this that it is with some degree of caution 
we should ridicule the customs of other nations: a Sicilian, 
perhaps, would laugh with as much justice, af many of our 
customs—that, for instance, of obliging pe>ple to drink when 
they have no inclination to it—that in the north, of eating 
Solan geese before dinner to give them an appetite—that of 
physicians and lawyers wearing enormous wigs—and many 
others that will naturally occur to you, none of which will 
appear in the least ridiculous to the people that practise them, 
who would no doubt defend them as strenuously as the Sici- 
lians do the necessity of carrying flambeaux before them 
during the great illumination. Indeed, they have just now 
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given us an admirable specimen of some of our ridicules, in 
one of their opera dances, with which we have been a 
good deal entertained. 

I believe ¥ told you that the dancers are lately come from 
Engiand; they have brought upon the stage many of the 
capital London charactere—the backs, the macaronies, the 
prigs, the cits, and some others still more respectable: these 
‘are well supported, and afford a good deal of laughing. Bat 
Tam interrupted, otherwise I should give you a more particu- 
lar accoant of them. Adieu. The heat is intolerable, and 
there is no ponsibility of walking out. We complain without 
reason of our own climate; and King Charles’s observation, I 
am persuaded, was just— That there is hardly any climate 
where, throughout the year, we can have so much exercise in 
the open tir.” Ever yours. 
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ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS—FEMALE BEAUTY, 


Palermo, July 2. 


‘Tue Sicilians are animated in conversation, and their action 
for the most part is su just and expressive of their sentiments, 
that without hearing what is said, one may comprehend the 
subject of their discourse. We used to think the French and 
Neapolitans great adepts in thie art, but they are much out- 
done by the Sicilians, both in the variety and justness of their 
gesticulations. 

The origin of this custom they carry so far back as the time 
of, the earliest tyrants of Syracuse, who, to prevent con- 
apiracies, had forbid their subjects, under the most severe 
penalties, to be seen in parties falking together. This obliged 
them to invent a method of commanicating their sentiments 
by dumb show, which they pretend has been transmitted from 
generation to generation ever since. 

I think it ix not at al! improbable that this custom, too, may 
have given the first idea of comedy; as we find that, some 
short time after, Epicarmus, a native of that city, was the 
author of this invention. 

The ians till lately regained a great many foolish and. 
superstitious custome, but particularly in their marriage and 
funeral ceremonies: it would be tedious te give you an ac- 
count of all these ; some of them are still practised in the wild 
and mountainous parte of the island. As soon as the mar- 
riage ceremony is performed, two of the attendants are ready 
to cram a spoonful of honey into the mouths of the bride and 
bridegroom, pronouncing it emblematical of their love and 
union, which they hope will ever continue as sweet to their 
souls as the honey is to their palates. They then begin to 
throw handfals of wheat upon them, which ‘s continued all 
the way to the house of the bridegroom. This ia probably the 
remains of some ancient rite to Ceres, their favourite divinity, 
and they think it cannot fail of procuring them a numerous 
progeny. 

The young couple are not allowed to taste of the marriage- 
feast; this they pretend is to teach them patience and tem- 
perance; but when dinner is finished, a great bone is pre- 
sented to the bridegroom by the bride’s father, or one of her 
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nearest relations, who pronounces these words-—“ Rodi tu 

0850, &¢.—Pick you this bone, for you have now taken 
in hand to pick one which you will find much harder, and of 
more difficult digestion.” this may have given rise 
tothe common saying, when one has undertaken any thing ar- 
uous or difficult, that “ He has got a bone to pick.” 

The Sicilians, like most other nations in Europe, carefally 
avoid marrying in themonth of May, and look upon such mar- 
riages as extremely inauspicious. piece of superstition is as 
old as the time of the Romans, perhapa older, by whose authors 
it ia frequently mentioued, and by whom it has been tranamitted 
to almost every nation in Europe. It is somewhat unaccount- 
able that eo ridiculous an idea, which can have no foundation 
in nature, should have stood its ground for 60 many ages,— 
‘There are indeed other customs, still more trivial, that are not 
tesa universal. That of making April fools on the first day of 
that month, the ceremony of the cake on Twelfth-night, and 
some others that will oecur to you, of which, any more than 
of this, I have never been able to Jearn the origin. 

The marriages of the Sicilian nobility are celebrated with 
great magnificence, and the number of elegant carriages pro- 

laced on these occasions is astonishing. I wanted to discover 
when this great luxury in carriages bad taken its rise, 
have found an account of the marriage of the daughter of one 
of their viceroya to the Duke of Bivona, in the year 1551. It 
is described by one Fienco, who was a spectator of the cere- 
mony. He says, the ladies, as gvell as gentlemen, were all 
monnted on fine horses, sumptdously caparisoned, and pre- 
ceded by pages; that there were only three carriages in the 
city, which were used by invalids who were not able to ride 
on horseback. These he calls carette, which word now signi- 
fies a little cart. 

‘The Sicilian ladies marry very young, and frequently live to 
see the fifth or sixth generation. You will expect, no doubt, 
that I should say something of their beauty. In general, they 
are sprightly and agreeable; and in most part of Italy they 
would be estecmed handsome. A Neapolitan or a Roman 
would rarely pronounce them so, but a Piedmontese would 
declare them very ordinary—so, indeed, would most English 
men. Nothing is eo vague as our idéas of female beauty; 
fey change in every climate, and the criterion is nowhere to 

found. 





Ask where's the north?—at York ‘tis on the Tweed, 
In Scotland af the Orcedes, and there 
At Rova Zembla, of no ope knows where, 
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No two nations, perhaps no two men, have affixed precise); 
the same characteristics; and every one exalts his idea of it 
according to the beauty of the women he is accustomed to 
see, 60 that even the same person may sometimes appear beau~ 
tifal, sometimes ugly, justin proportion as we have seen others 
that are more or less so. I remember, after making the” tour 
of Savoy and the Lower Valais, every woman we met in 
Switzerland appeared an angel. The same thing happens in 
travelling through come parts of Germany ; and you willeasily 
recollect the sarprising difference betwixt a beauty at Milan 
and one at Turin, although these places lie adjacent to each 
other. It is ity that the Juno of Zeuxis has been lost, if it 
‘Were no more to have shown us the notion the ancienta 
acti of w perfect beauty. Indeed, the Venus of Medicis has 
beaten considered as a model of perfection, but it is surely ab- 
mynrd; for who ever heard of a perfect beauty of five feet 
ig uth; the very idea is ridiculous; and whatever figure her 
% heldesship might make amongst the ancient divinitiea in the 
Paeuntheon at Rome, I am afraid she would cut but a sorry one 
amthonget the modern ones in that of London. In short, I be- 
lievne we may safely conclude, that beauty is a relative qua~ 
lity xx and the to kalon is no longer the same, no more in a phy 

sical p than in a moral sense, in any two places on the globe. 

‘Tire ladies here have remarkably fine hair, and they under= 
etandy how to dresa and adorn it to the greatest advantage. 
It is Dhow only used as an embellishment; but in former times, 
‘We are» told, that, like that of Sampson, it was found to be the 
strepgith and protection of their country. There is a paradox 
for yovlr, that atl the wise men in the east could hardly solve. 
‘Their chistorians relate (in whose reign, I believe, is rather 
dabioujs), that this city had suffered a long siege from the 
Saraceyns, and was greatly reduced by famine; but, what die 
1 more, there were no materials to be found 

‘for malting bowstrings, and they were on the point of sur- 
renderithg. In this dilemma, a patriotic dame stepped forth, 
‘and pro, d to the women that the whole of-them should cut 














plied with. ‘The heroism of the women, you know, 
raust ewer excite that of the men. The besieged, animated 
this Gfillant sacrifice of the fair, renewed their defeuce wit 
such Wigour, that the assailants were beaten off; and a rein- 
forcefment soon after arriving, the city wassaved. The ladies 
‘will yalue themselves on #! tory, which you may believe 
has not been forgotten by their bards. “The hair of our 
Jadies,” saya one of their quaint poets, “is etill employed in 





the same office; but now it discharges no other shafts but 
iow of Copad, mad fhe caly, cords it tems. ate the cords of 
Jove.” 

‘The Sicilians are much fonder of study than their neighbours 
‘on the continent; and their education is much more attended 
to. We were a good deal surprised to find, that instead of 
that frivolity and nothingness which so often constitute the 
conversation of the Italian nobility, here their delight was to 
talk on subjects of literature, of history, of politics, but chiefly 
of poetry; for the other branches of knowledge and science 
are only general, this is the only one that may be said to be 
universal. Every person, in some period of bis Jife, is sure to 
be inspired; and a lover is never believed so long as he cop, 
speak of bis passion in prose; and, contrary to our Way gee 
reasoning, ia only reckoned true in proportion as he is poeticyy y 4 
‘Thus, inspiration, you eee, has here become the test o! trutbiay f 

‘We were astonished, on our first arrival at Palermo, to he "JG 
ourselves addressed in English by ome of the young nobili* he 
but still more so to find them intimately acquainted with may yy 
of our celebrated poets and philosophers—Milton, Shakepetyce, 
Dryden, Pope, Bacon. Bolingbroke we found in seve raj 
libraries, not in the translation, but generally in the leat 
editions of the original. , 

Onr language, indeed, has become so much in vogue, »'that 
it is now looked upon as no immaterial part of a polite) edu 
cation: the viceroy, the Marquis Fogliano, a man of great 
merit and humanity, has made some of our autbore bis faveourite 
stady, and greatly encourages the progress it ie making jin his 
Kiogdom. Many of the nobility speak it a liftie, and same of 
them even with euse and fluency, although they have, never 
heen out of their island—the Marquis Natali, the G'ounts 
Statela and Buschemi, the Duke of st. Micheli, &., in whose 
company we have enjoyed a grent deal of pieasure, andj whone 
knowledge and erudition in the least part of their | praise. 
Adiea. Yours, &. 
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THE OPERA AT PALERMO. 


Palermo, July 2. 


1 wap abnost forgot to say any thing of the opera. It would 
have been very ungrateful, for we have been much delighted 
with it. The firat and second man are both admirable sivgers, 
and I make no doubt you will have them in London in a few 
years, Neither of them are as yet known, and I dare say at 
present they might be engaged for a very moderate price ; but 
in Italy they will soon be taught to estimate their value. The 
name of the first is Pacherotti; he is very young, and an entire 
stranger in the musicul world; yet I am persuaded, that after 
he has been heard in the different theatres in Italy, be will be 
esteemed one of their capital performers. His excellence is 
the pathetic, at present too much neglected in most theatres ; 
and indeed, I think, he gives more expression to his cantabile 
airs, and makes hig hearers feel more, because he feela more 
himeelt, than any that I have seen in Italy. He indeed ad- 
drevses himself to the heart, while most of the modern per- 
formers sing only to the fancy. 

The firet woman is Gabneli, who is certainly the greatest 
ginger in the world; and those that sing in the same theatre 
with her, most be capital, otherwise they never canbe attended 
to. Thia, indeed, has been the fate of all the other performers 
except Pacherotti; and he, too, gave himself up for lost on 
hearing ler first performance. Jt happened to be an air of 
execution, exactly adapted to her voice, which she exerted in 
#0 astonishing a manoer, that before it was half done, poor 
Pacherotti burst out a-crying, and rau in bebind the scenes, 
lamenting that he had dared to appear on the same stage with 
#0 wonderful a singer, where hia small talehts must not only 
he lost, but where he must ever be accused bf a presumption 
which be hoped was foreign to his cheracter. 

It was with some difficulty they could prevail on him to 
appear again; but from an applause well merited both from 
his talents and his modesty, he soon began to pluck up a little 
courage, and in the singing of a tender air, addressed to Ga- 
brieli in the character of a lover, even she herself, as well as 
the andience, is said to have been moved. 

Indeed, in these very pathetic pieces, I am surprised that 
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‘the power of the music does not sometimes altogether over- 
come the delusion of character; for when you are master of 
the language, and allow the united power of the poetry, the 
action, and the music to have its fall force on the mind, the 
effect ia wonderfully great. However, I have never heard 
that this happened completely but once; and it was no less a 
singer than Farinelli that produced it.’ He appeared in the 
character of a young captive hero, and in a tender air was s0- 
liciting mercy for his mistress and himeelf, of a stern and 
cruel tyrant, who had made them his prisoners. The person 
that acted the tyrant was so perfectly overcome by the melt 
ing strains of Farinelli, tt instead of refusing his requeat as 
he ought to have done, he entirely forgot hia character, burst 
into tears, and caught him in his arms. 

The performance of Gabrielli is so generally known and ad- 
aired, that it is needless to say any thing to you on that sub- 
ject. Her wonderful execution and volubility of voice have 
long been the admiration of Italy, and hag even vbliged them 
to invent a new term to express it; and would she exert her- 
self as much to please ay to astonish, she might almost per- 
form the wonders that have been ascribed to Orpheus and Ti- 
motheus. But it happens, hickily perbaps for the repose of 
mankind, that her caprice is, if possible, even greater than her 
talents, and has made her still more contemptible than these 
have made her celebrated. By this meane, her character has 
often proved a sufficient antidote, both to the charms of her 
voice and those of her person, which are indeed almost equally 
powerful; but if these hud been united to the qualities of a 
modest and au amiable mind, she must have made dreadful 
havoc in the world. However, with all her faults, she is cer- 
tainly the most dangerous syren of modern times, and has 
made more conquests, I suppase, than any woman breathing. 

It ie but justice to add, that contrary to the generality of 
her profession, she is by no means selfish or mercenary, but, on 
the contrary, has given many singular proofs of generosity and 
disintereateduews. She is very sich, from the bounty, it is sup- 
posed, of the last emperor, who was fond of having her at 
Vienna; but she was at last banished that city, as she has 
likewise been most of those in Italy, fram the broils and squab- 
bles that her intriguing spirit, perhaps still more than her 
beauty, had excited. There are a great many anecdotes con- 
cerning her, that would not make an unentertaining volume ; 
and, I amjtold, either are or will soon be published. 

‘Although she is considerably upwards of thirty, on the utage 
she scarcely appears to be eighteen ; and this art of appearing 
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young is noné of the most contemptible that she poaseaues. 
‘When she is in good humour, and really chooses to exert her- 
self, there is nothing in music that [ have ever heard to be 
compared to her performance ; for she sings to the heart as well 
as the fancy when she pleaves, and then she commands every 
passion with unbounded sway. But she is seldom capable of 
exercising these wonderful powers; and her caprice and her - 
talents, exerting themselves by turns, have given her all her 
life the singular fate of becoming alternately an object of ad- 
miration and of contempt. 

Ber powers in acting and reciting are scarcely inferior to 
those of her singing ; sometimes, a few words in the recitative, 
with a simple accompaniment only, produces an effect that I 
have never been sensible of from any other performer; and in- 
clines me to believe what Rousseau advances on this branch 
of music, which, with us, is 80 much despised. She owes 
much of her merit to the instructions she received from Me~ 
taatasio, particularly in acting and reciting: and he allowa 
that she does more justice to his operas than any other actress 
that ever attempted them. ; 

Her caprice is eo fixed and so atubborn, that neither interest, 
nor flattery, nor threata, nor punishments, have the least 
power over it; and it appears, that treating her with respect 
or contempt have an equal tendency to increase it. 

It is seldom that she condescends to exert these wonderful 
least of all if she imagines that such an exertion is ex- 

pected... And ery of inging he airs ay other actresses dos 
the most partt.she.anly hums them over, @ mezza voce ; ant 
fe art etvee is capable of making her sing, when she does 
choose it. 7 
mothe most successful. expedient that has ever been found is 
to prevail on her favourite lover—for she always has one—to 
place himself in the centre of the pit, or the front box; and if 
fhey are in good terms which is seldom the case, she will ad- 
dress her tender airs to| him, and exert herself to the utmost. 
Her present inamorata \promised to give us this specimen of 
his power over her; he} took his place accordingly ; but Ga- 
prielli, probably suspecting the connivance, would take no 
notice of him, so that evien this expedient doea not always 
succeed. ¥ A +, 

The viceroy, who ie of music, has tried every method 
with her to no purpose. — time ago, he gave a great din- 
ner to the principal nobility of Palermo, and sent an invitation 
to Gabrielli to be of the party. Every other person arrived at 
the hour of invitation. The viceroy ordered dinner to be kept 
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back, and sent to let her know thet the company waited her. 
‘The messenger found her reading in bed: she avid she wae 
eorry for having made the company wait, and begged he 
would make her apology, but really that she had entirely for- 
got her engagement. 

The viceroy would have forgiven this piece of insulence, 
but, when the company came to the opera, Gabrielli repeated 
her part with the most perfect indifference, and sung all ber 
airs in what they call sotto rove, that is, sv low that they can 
rearcely be heard. The viceroy was offended ; but aa he ia a 
good-tempered man, he was loath to make use of authority ; 
but at last, hy a perseverance in this insolent stubbcruneas, 
she obliged him to threaten her with punishment in case she 
any longer refused {o sing. ; 

On this she grew more obstinate thau ever, declared that 
force and authority should bever succeed with her; that he 
might make her cry, but that he never could make her sing. 
The viceroy then sent ber to prison, where she remained 
twelve days, during which time she gave Tuagnificent enter- 
tainments every day, paid the debts of all the ‘poor priaonera, 
and distributed large suns in charity. ‘I}fe viceroy was 
obliged to give up struggling with her, and/abe was at last 
get at liberty amidst the acclamations of ttre poor. Luekily 
for us, she is at present in good bumuur, and sometimes exerts 
herself 1o the utmost of her power. ¢ 

She says sbe has several times been ‘on terms with the 
managers of our opera, but thinks she ‘Shall never be able to 
pluck up resolution enough to go to Exteland, Wat do you” 
think is her reason? It is by uo meat fs a bad cue. She aays 
ahe cannot command her caprice, but 'that fur the most part it 
commands Wer; and that there she cold have no opportunity 
of indulging it: fur, says she, were I tif take it into my head 
not to xing, Lam told the poole theref would certainly mob 
me, end perhaps break my bones; woyv, I like to sleep in a 
sound ekin, although it whould evers be in a prison. She 
alleges, too, that it is not always canrice that prevents her 
from singing, but that it often depenrla upon physical causes: 
and this, indecd, 1 can readily believe, for that wonderful 
flexibility of voice that ruus with spich rapidity and neatnesa 
through the most minute divisions, and produces almost in 
atantancously +0 great a variety of modulation, must surely 
depend on the very nicest tone of fhe fibres. And if these are 
in the smallest degree relaxed, ur their elasticity diminished, 
how is it possible that their cou{ractions and expansions can 
90 readily obey the will as to ‘produce these effecta? The 
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opening of the glottis, which forms the voice, ia extremely 
pmall, and in every variety of tone its diameter must suffer a 
sensible change ; for the same diameter must ever produce the 
eame tone. So wonderfully minute are its contractions and 
dilatations, that Dr. Keill, I think, computes that in some 
voices its opening—not more than the tenth of an inch—is 
divided into upwords of twelve hundred parts, the different 
sound of every one of which is perceptible tu an exact. ear. 
Now, what a nice tension of fibres must this require { I should 
imagine even the most minute change iu the air must cause a 
sensille difference, and that in our foegy climate the fibres 
would be in danger of losing this wonderful sensibility, or at 
least that they wonld very often be put out of tune. {tis not 
the same case with an ordinary voice, where the wriety of 
divisions rm through, and the volubility with which they are 
executed, bear no proportion to those of a Gabrieli. 

‘One of the ballets of our opera is a representation of Vaux- 
hall gardens, and this is the third time [ have seen Vauxhall 
brought upon the Italian theatre—at Torin, at Naples, and 
here. The, gardens are well represented, aud the idea must 
have been given by some person that had been on the spot. A 
variety of good English figures are bronght iv; some with 
large led wigs, sticking half a yard out behind their necks 
some with little cut scratches, that look extreniely ridiculous, 
Some come in cracking their whips, with buckskin breeches 
and jockey caps, Some are armed with great oaken sticks, 
their hair tied up in enormous clubs, und stocks that awell 
their necks to double the natural size. But whaf affords the 
principal part of the entertainment, is three Quakers, who are 
duped by three ladies of the town in concert with three jack 
tara, their lovers. These characters, as you may believe, ara 
much exaggerated, though, upon the whols, they are supported, 
with homour, and have afforded usa good deal of laughing. 
However, we were hurt to see the respectable character of 
Quakers turned intu such ridicule, and as the people here 
were altogether unaciuainted with it, we have been at some 
pains to explain to them the simplicity and parity of their 
manners, and the incorruptible integrity of their principles. 

‘Although the Sicilians in general are a good eurt of people 
and seem to be endowed with @ large share of philanthropy 
and urbanity, yet it must be owned they have no. great affec- 
tion for their neighbours on the continent; and, indeed, the 
dislike is altogether reciprocal. Bt is somewhat singular—I am 
aftaid not mach for the honour of hnman nature—that through 
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all Enrope the two neighbouring nations have a perpetual jarr- 
ing with each other. 1 could heartily wish that we had been 
an exception from this role, but I am sorry to see, from our 
newspapers, which are sent to the nobility of this city, that 
at present we are rather the mast distinguished for it; at least 
our animosities, if there really are any, make by much the 
greatest noise of all. Welave often been asked by foreigners 
what was the ground uf the mighty quarrel that such torrents 
of the most illiheral abuse have been poured out by a people 
80 celebrated for liberality of sentiment; and it is with 
dificulty we can persuade them, that although from the pa~ 
perd this vometimes appears to be the voice of the Nation, 
Yet in fact it iv only confined to a set of the most worthh 
and despicable incendiaries—like him who set the house in a 
flame, dh purpose to pilfer during the conflagration. But the 
abuse that is levelled at the king surprixes them more than all 
the rest ; aud you cannot couceive their amazement and indig- 
nation, when we akeured them that, notwithstanding all this, 
be was the most_virtuouk and benevolent prince on earth. 
“ Then,” exclaimed a Sicilian nobleman, “ you must certainly 
be the most detestable people on the globe.” I wasa good 
deal struck with the suddenness of the charge, and it was not 
‘without many explanations of the liberty of our constitution, 
and particularly that of the press, that I could prevail with 
him to retract his sentiments and think more favourably of us. 
Stil] he insisted, that so egregious an abuse of this liberty was 
only a farther proof of his positign; and that there muet be 
something essentially wrong in a nation that could allow of 
such an abuse levelled at the moat sacred of all characters 
the highest virtue mited to the highest station. We assured 
him that what he heard way only the voice of the most aban- 
doned and proffigate wretches in the nation, who taking ad- 
vantage uf the great freedom of the press, had often made thee 
newspapers the velich the most detestable sedition ; that 
both the king and queen were beloved by all their subjects, at 
Teast by all those of worth ; that they never were spoken of but 
ag the most perl-ct models of conjugal union and happiness, as 
well ww of every social endowment; and that they could have 
no chemivs but the encmies of virtue. 
after all, we could uot but patel up a penee with 
wld not comprehend, be said, how the voice of a 
cudiaries should be louder than the general voice of 
the uation. We told him, thgt people who were pleased com+ 
monty held their tongue, and that sedition and libel ever made 
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a greater noise than panegyric—just as the fire-bell is rung 
louder and is more listened to than the bell of rejoicing. 

‘Adieu, Our pilot says the wind is not fair, so thst possibly 
we may still stay a day or twolonger. Ever yours, 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF SICILY. 


Palermo July 26. 


Wenx I to enter upon the natural history of this island, it 
‘would lead me into a vast field of speculation, for which I nei- 
ther have time nor abilities : however, a variety of objects struck 
us as we travelled along that it may not’ be amiss to give you 
some little account of. There are a variety of mineral waters, 
almost through the whole of Sicily. Many of these are boiling 
hot ; others, still more singular, are of adegree of cold supe- 
rior to that of ice, and yet never freeze. 

In several places they have fountains that throw up a kind 
of oil on their surface, which is of great use to the peasants, 
who burnit in their lamps, and use it for many other purposes ; 
but there is a atill more remarkable one near Nicosia, which 
is called 1! Fonte Canaloto. It is covered with a thiek scum 
of a kind of pitch, which, amongst the country people, is ea~ 
ae sovereign remedy in rheumatic and many other com- 
plaints. 

The water of a small lake near Naso is celebrated for dye- 
ing black every thing that is put into it; aud this it is said to 
perform without the mixture of any other ingredient, although 
the water itself is remarkably pure and transparent. 

‘They have a variety of sulphurous baths, like those near 
Naples, where the patient is thrown into a profuse sweat only 
from the heat of the vapour. The most celébrated are those 
of Sciaccia, and on the mountain of St. Cologero; not in the 
neighbourhood of tna, as [ expected, but at a great distance 
from the mountain. But, indeed, I am much inclined to be- 
lieve, that not only Mount tna, but the greatest part of Sicily, 
and almost the whole of the circumjacent islands, have been 
originally formed by su fire; but I shall have an 
opportanity of speaking more ly on this subject when I 
give you an account of the country round Naples. 

1 have observed lava, pumice, and tufa, in many parts of 
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Sicily, at a great distance from tua; and there are a variety 
both of mountains and valleys that still emit a hot vapour, and 
springs of boiling water. 

About a mile and a half to the west of this city, at a smail 
beach where we often go a-swiniming, there are many springs 
of warm water, that rise even within the sea at the depth of 
five or six feet. . We were at firata good deal surprised to find 
ourselves almost instantaneously both in the hot aud cold bath; 
for at ove stroke we commonly passed through the hot water, 
which only extends for a few feet round the spring. It gave 
us a momentary glow, and produced a very odd, uncouth sen- 
sation, by uo means an agreeable one. I mentioned this sin- 
gularity to several gentlemen here, who tell me they have ob- 
werved the same thing. 

Not a great way from this is a celebrated fountain, called 
A Mar Dolce, where there are some remains of an ancient 
naumachia; and in the mouatain above it they show you o 
cavern where a gigantic skeleton ix said to have been found ; 
however, it fell to duet when they attempted tu remove it: 
Fazzello says, its teeth were the only part that resisted the 
i ssion of the air; that he procured two of them, and 
that they weighed near two ouuces. There are many such 
stories to be met with in the lian legends, as it seems to 
be a universal belief that this islind was vuce inhabited by 
giants; but although we have made diligent inquiry, we have 
never yet been able tu procure a sight of uny of these gigantic 
bones, which are vad tu Le still preserved in many party of 
the islaud. Had there been ty foundation for this, 1 think it 
ia probable they must Lave found their way intu some of the 
museums; but this is wot the case; nor, indeed, have we met 
with any person of sense and credibility that could say they 
had seen any of them. We had been assured at Naples that 
an entire ekéleton, upwards of ten feet high, wae preserved in 
the museum of Palermo: but there is 19 such thing there, 
nor, I believe, any where cle in the istaud. This museum is 
well furnished both with antiques and articles of paturat 
history, but is not wuperior to what we have seen in many 
other places. 

The number of souls in Palermo is computed at about 
150,00. Those of the whole island, by the last numeration, 
amounted to 1,123,163; of which number there ore about 
50,000 that belong to the differeut monasteries and religious 
orders. ‘The number of housé is computed at 264,120, which 
gives betwixt five and aix to ahouse. 

‘The great standing commodity of Sicily, which has ever 
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constituted the riches of the island, was thetr crops of wheat ; 
but they cultivate many otber branches of commerce, though 
none that could bear any proportion to this, were it under a 
free government, and exportation allowed. | Their method of 
presersing their grain will appear somewhat singular to onr 
farmers: instead of exposing it, as we do, to the open air, 
they are at the greatest pains to exclude it entirely from it. 
In many places, where the soil is dry, particularly near 
Agrigentum, they have dug large pits or caverns in the rock. 
These open by a small hole at top, and swell to a great width 
below; here they pour down their grain, after it has been 
made exceedingly dry ; and, ramming it hard, they cover w 
the hole to protect it from rain; and they assure us it wil 
preserve in this manner for many years. 

‘The soda ig a plant that is much cultivated, and turns out to 
consiivrable account. This is the vegetable that, by the ac- 
tion of fire, is afterwards converted into mirrors and crystal 
Great quantities of it are sent ev year to supply the glas 
house at Ven! ‘They have likewise a considerable trade in 
liquorice, rice, figs, raisins, and currants, the best of which 
grow amongst the extinguished volcanoes of the Lipari Islands. 
‘Their honey is, ¥ think, the highesé flavoured I have ever seen ; 
in some parts of the island even superior to that of Minorca: 
this is owing, uo doubt, to the quantity of aromatic plants 
with which this beautiful country is every where overspread, 
‘This honcy is gathered three monihs in the year—July, August, 
and October. It is found by the peasants in the hollows o} 
trees and rocks, and is vstecmed of a superior quality to that 
produced under the tyranny of man. ‘The country of the Lesser 
Hyhia is still, as formerly, the part of the island that is most 
celebrated for honey. ‘The Count statela made ua a present 
of some of if, gathered on his brother the Prince Spaccaforno’a 
estate, which lies near the ruins of that city. 

Sugar is now no article of the Sicilian commerce, though # 
small quantity of it is GH manufactured for home comswmp- 
tion: but the plantations of the sugar-can®, I am told, thrive 
parts of the iskind, 

‘The juice of liquorice is prepared both here and in Calabria, 
and is seut to the northern countries of Europe, where it is 
used for culds. ‘The juice is squeezed out of the roots, after 
which it is builed te a consistency, and formed into cakes, 
which are packed up with bay leaves in the same order that 
‘we receive then. 

In some of the northern parts of the island, | am told, they 
find the shell-fieh that produces a kind of flax, of which gloves 
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and stockings are made; but these, too, are found in greater 
quantities in Calabria. 

Their plantations of oranges, lemons, bergamots, almonds, 
&c., produce no inconsiderable branch of commerce. The pis- 
tachio-nut, too, is much cultivated in many parts of the island, 
and with great success. These trees, like many others, are 
male and female; the male is calied scornobecco, and is always 
barren; but unless a quantity of these are mixed in every plan- 
tation, the pistachio-tree never bearsa nut. Butof all the va- 
riety that is cultivated in Sicily, the manna-tree is esteemed. 
the most profitable ; it resembles the ash, and is, I believe, of 
that species. About the beginning of August, daring the sea- 
son of the greatest heat, they make an incision in the bark, 
near to the rvot of the tree ; a thick whitish liquor is immedi- 
ately discharged from the wound, which soon hardens in the 
ann, when it iy carefully taken off and gathered into boxes. 
They renew these incisions every day during the season, ob- 
serving however, only to wound one side of the tree; the 
other side they reserve for the summer following. 

The cantharides-fly is a Sicil commodity ; it is found on 
several trees of Etna, whose juice is supposed to have @ cor+ 
rosive or abstersive quality, particularly the pine and the fig- 
tree; and I am told the cantbarides of Mount A‘tna are 
reckoned preferable to those of Spain. 

‘The marbles of Sicily would afford a great source of opulence, 
were there any encouragement to work the quarries: of these 
they have an infinite variety, and of the finest sorts. I have 
eeen some of them little inferior to the giull’ and verd antique, 
that is now so precious. The beautiful yellow columns you 
must have observed in the royal chapel of Caswerto are of the 
finest kind. ‘They have likewise some that very much resem- 
ble lapis lazuli and porphyry 

At Centorbi they find a kind of noft stone that dissolves in 
water, and in nsed in washing instead of soap, from which 
property it is called pietra saponaro. ‘They likewise find here, 
as well as in Calabria, the celebrated stone, which, upou being 
watered and exposed to a pretty violent degree of heat, pro- 
duces a plentiful degree of mushrooms. But it would be end- 
Jess to give you an uccount of all the various commodities and 
curious productions of this island; Autna alone affords a 
greater number than many of the most extensive kingdoms, 
and is no less an epitome of the whole earth in itn soil and 
climate, than in the variety of its productions. Besides the 
corn, the wine, the oil, the silk, the spice, and delicious fruits 
of its lower region—the beautiful forests, the flocks, the game, 
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the tar, the cork, the honey, of its second—the snow and ice 
of its third—it affords from its caverns a variety of mineral 
and other productions—cinnabar, mercury, sulphur, alum, 
nitre, and vitriol; so that this wonderful mountain at the 
same time produces every necessary and every luxury of life. 

Its first region covers their tables with all the delicacies 
that the earth produces; its second snpplies them with game, 
cheese, butter, honey, and not only furnishes wood of every 
kind for building their ships and houses, but likewise an 
inexhaustible store of excellent fuel; and as the third region, 
with its ice and snow, keeps them fresh and cool during the 
heat of summer, ao this contributes equally to keep them warm 
and comfortable during the cold of winter. 

Thus you see the variety of climates is not confined to 
Htna itself; but, in obedience to the voice of man, descends 
from that mountain, and, min; the violence of their ex- 
tremes, diffuses the most benign influences al! over the island, 
tempering each other to moderation, and softening the rigours 
of every season. 

We are not then to be surprised at the obstinate attachment 
of the people to this mountain, and thut all his terrors have 
not been able to drive them away from him; for, although he 
sometimes chastises, yet, like an indulgent parent, he mixes 
auch blessings along with his chastisements that their affec- 
tions cau never be estranged ; for at the same time that he 
threatens with a rod of iron, he pours down upon them all the 
blessings of the sge of gold. 

‘Adieu. We are now going to pay our respects to the viee- 
roy, and make our farewell ‘Phis ceremony never fails 
to throw a damp on my spirits; but I have seldom found it 
so strong as ut present, there being little or no probability 
that we shall ever see again a number of worthy people we 
are just now going to take leave of, or that we shall ever 
have it in our power to make any return for the many civili- 
ties we have received from them. 

Farewell. ‘The wind, we are told, is fair, and I shall pro- 
bably be the bearer of this to the contivent, from whence you 
may soon expect to hear from me. 
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our travels. Aman must have a miserable imagination indeed, 
that can be in solitude whilst he has such friends to converse 
with; the consideration of it soon removes the mountains and 
seas that separate us, and produces those sympathetic feelings, 
which are the ouly equivalent for the real absence of a friend : 
for I never sit down to write but I see you placed on the oppo- 
site ride of the table, avd suppose that we are just talking 
over the transactions of the day. And without your presence 
to animate me, how is it possible that I could have had pa- 
tience to write these enormous epistle: Adieu. We are 
soon going to make sume excursions through the kingdom of 
Naples, and if they produce auy thing worthy ef your obser= 
vation, we must heg that you will still submit to be one of 
the party. Iever am, most sincerely and affectionately yours, 











Pat, BrYpone. 
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CONCLUSION. 





RETURN TO NAPLE: 


Naples, August \. 


Arren two days' delightful sailing, we have again arrived in 
this cit 


where, to our infinite joy, we have found all the 
rienda we had left behind us. This indeed was ne- 
(pe ont the impressions which the leaving of Si- 
y had occasioned. We stall still remain here at least for 
three months, till the season ef the materia is entirely over, 
You know the danger of travelling through the Campania, 
during that xvuson although thiv is luvkvd upon by 





















mmiay of owe learned ductorsas a vulgar ercor, we certainly 
shall not submit ourselves riment. 
propose to pass thie winter at Rome, where we shall 





Apation enor s four or fi 
Frow thence by Loretto, Bologna. » te Venice, the old 
beaten track. We shall then lewve the parched fields of Italy, 
for the deli E d, where liberts 
and simplie: tixhed frow polished nations, still 
flourish in ther original purity—where the temperature und 
moderat f the oti d that of the inhabitants are mo- 
toaliy embleniationl af vther, For, whilst other nations 
are svure! hi “dl by i: e beat uf the sun, aud the still more score) 
iy here the genial 
alucrity aud joy which 
inspire: here the gonial flow 
of the soul has never yet beeu checked by the idle and useless 
sefinements of art, but opens and expands itself to all the calla 
of affection and benevole Bat Tinust stop. You kuow 
any old altachnrent t primitive country. Ttnever faits to 
yy with m , then, to make this the aeene 
of ony suniner ple un foresee, we 
rly tired of gain to languish 
after nature, Et is 
pleasure, and an 
guide, we never can a 
Adieu, my dear friend, You have been our faithfut com- 
pauion during this tar, and have not contributed a little to 
ita pleasure. If it bas afferded equal entertainment te you, 
we shall beg of you atill to accompany us through the rest of 
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our travels, Aman must have a miserable imagination indeed, 
that can be in solitude whilst he has such friends to converse 
with; the consideration of it soon removes the mountains and 
seas that separate us, and produces those sympathetic feelings, 
which are the only equivalent for the real absence of a friend : 
for F never git down to write but I see you placed on the oppo- 
tite wide of the table, and suppose that we are just talking 
over the transactions of the day. And without your presence 
to animate me, low is it possible that I could have had pa~ 
tience to write these enormous epistles? Adieu. We are 
soon going to make sume excursions through the kingdom of 
Naples, and if they prodace any thing worlby ef your obser- 
vation, we must beg that you will still submit to be one of 
the party. Tever am, most sincerely and affectionately yours, 


Pat. BRYDoNE. 


APPENDIX. 


MOUNT TNA. 


One of the latest accounts which have been given of an ascent 
of Mount Atna, is that of Sidney L. Johnson a gentleman fill- 
ing the situation of teacher on board one of the vessels of the 
United States’ squadron in the Mediterranean. The year in 
which it was made, we should suppose to have been 1834 or 
1835, The following is Mr. Johnson's account, slightly 
abridged, and it may be compared with that given by Mr. 
Brydone :-— 

A sb to ascend Mount tna was at first the chief mo- 
tive of our visit to Catania; but before our departure, our 
hopes uf reaching the summit were somewhat dimivished. 
Since the snow fell, several parties had attempted it, but all 
without success. We often gazed upon it from our abips in 
the harbour of Syracuse, where it presented the singular ap- 
pearance of a perfect cone of snow of astounding size, to 
whove dazzling whiteness, the vertex, tipped with black and 
tufted with a graceful plume of smoke, afforded the only 
relief. From the more commanding heights of Epipola, we 
could trace the eides lower down: the skirts of the snow 
were dappled with the naked patches of dark rock, then die- 
appeared, and the broad green base presented a cheerful con- 
trast to the cold aud glittering summit. 

“ Our arrangements were made forriding upes far as Nicalosi, 
on the 22d of February. Abbate, our landlord, had provided 
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every necessary refreshment; and with a due supply of extra 
clothing, we mounted, and were in motion by four p.m. Oar 
party consisted of four, and was guided to the resting-place 
for the night by our hamorous and obliging host. A few steps 
brought us from the hotel in the Corso to the Strada /tnea. 
‘These are the two finest streets of Catania, the former stretch- 
ing from the sea to the west, quite through the city; the lat- 
ter cutting it at right angles, and running towards the moun~ 
tain from which it is named. As we turned the corner into 
this atreet, it seemed to extend nearly the whole of the route 
which we were to take, that is, toa distance of forty miles, 
and with a continuous ascent, to the elevation of ten thousand 
feet. 

“ Sallying from the city, by a cottage delightfully situated at 
the extremity of the strect, we followed, for the first six miles, 
the new and excellent carriage-road leading to Messina. We 
passed through a toll-gate, and it struck me as the first I had 
seen out of my own country. Two or three villages skirted 
the first part of the way with houses, and these With the 
fields and vineyards, evinced a more thriving and happy popn- 
lation than we had noticed elsewhere in Sicily. Abbate told us 
‘we were passing over the port of Ulysses. It had been com- 
pletely filled up by lava at an unknown period; that of Ca- 
tania, on the other hand, owes its formation to the eruption of 
1669. We dismounted, and went a short distance from the 
road, to sce an extinct crater. It must ea very ancient one; 
it presented the appearance of an irregular bowl, not more 
than two rods in diameter at the bri=, and with a small jag- 
ged orifice at the bottom; stones were dropped into this, and 
the sounds indicated frequent collision with the sides of the 
cavity, and but a trifling perpendicular descent. 

« About six o'clock we reached the city of Nicolosi, after an 
up-hill ride of twelve miles; and in an inn at this place we 
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stayed during the night. Between two aud three o'clock in 
the morning, the faitinfal Abbate aroused us with the news 
that every thing was favourable, and the night was clear and 
calm, and that a bright moon would aid us in riding over the 
Ioken lava. In midwinter it is all important to regard the 
stute of the weather in ascending tna, A high wind and 
drifting clouds of snow render the attempt always futile, and 
dangerous. Having partaken of an excellent cup of hot cof 
fee, aud bundied ourselves well with coats and cloaka, caps 
and moccasins, we mounted, aud by hall-past three our mules 
were moving slowly to the hearty thwaecks apon their hides 
from the muloteer’s cudguls. ‘Two guides accompanied us, to 
enable any of the party to return, if necessary, without fras- 
trating the reat. Dy the light of the mvon we could sec that 
var road wag aver dark scoria, or fragments of lava. On 
entering the Bosco, or wooded region, smal} patches of snow 
Vegan to appear, Waick rap increased in number and ex- 
tent until they formed one continuous sheet. Our mules were 
soul ring in it, and at ix o’cluck we were forced to 
dismount The thermometer stood at 2s degrees, Half an 
hour's walk on the crust of the snuw brought us to the soli- 
tary hut called the ‘casa del neve. ‘The smoke was issuing 
















et 


in volumes through the door and numerous apertures in the 
roof. A peasant from Nicolesi had kindled a fire before our 
arrival. 

We stopped but a few moments outside the ‘casa della 
neve, for the emake precluded our entering it, and we did not 
wish to breakfa-t: go. throwing off our cloaks, with a roll of 
bread in our pockets, und more substantia! fare in the kuap- 
sacks of cur guides, we adv; 














vi, and sully ing from the Bosco, 
saw the win, then spparcutly about half an hour high. ‘The 


thermometer at the ‘casa della neve’ was at 27 degrees, but it 
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rose, from the effect of the sun as we ascended, to above 32 
degrees, 

“Between nine and ten o’clock, Dr. H. was obliged to return 
‘with one of the guides: with the other we proceeded until we 
reached a stone pile of a pyramidal form, distant one hour avd 
a quarter from a place called the English house, which the 
guide now descried before us. The ascent was here peculiarly 
laborious. A hard ond slippery crust in the snow, together 
with the acclivity of the mountain, obliged us to turn our feet 
outward and stamp firmly with the inner edge of the sule of 
our boots, in order to make some footing; this was excessively 
painful, particularly to the ankle joints: in some placeg, on the 
other hand, the snow was soft, and lifting the foot from its 
deep bed to take another step was the most trying part of the 
labour; it was a pain caused by this which had exhausted the 
doctor. We halted to rest our limbs and to enjoy the pros- 
pect, which was increasing in grandeur with every step— 
Several times we threw ourselves at full length on the snow, 
and felt in all its luxury that exquisiie sensation of Begpure 
which attends the rapid recovery of the body from the fitigue 
of intense exertion. We rose aboye the level of Mount Ag- 
nola, which we left to the right, and at ten minutes before 
noon we reached the English house, which was so buried in 
snow that we could not enter it, although we obtained the 
keys for that purpose, 

“We here saw ourselves far a! 





¢ points, which, when we 
issued from the Bosco, appeared but little below the summit. 
The side of the munntain is covered with conical protuber= 
ances, whose hollow tops prove them to be the craters or vents 
of some previous craptions. ‘Ihe snow was broken, in some 
few places, by black jutting rocks of lava. Our guides pointed 
out several -wolf tracks, and one of a hare. At a quarter 
past twelve, we started te ascend the cone, between which 
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and the English house was a space nearly level; on the other 
side of it, the snow which we had seen sprinkled with ashes 
some time before, now became dirty, soon black; and after 
ascending the cone a little way, was succeeded by loose stones 
and cinders. From these, a hot, sulphurovs, suffocating vapour 
‘was steaming ; our feet soon felt the change, and from being, 
very cold became very warm. ‘The ascent was ateep, and pe= 
culiarly difficult, from the lose stones and cinders yielding 
under the feet; the vapour, moreover, was so dense that we 
could see but a short distance. The wind was from the north- 
east, and by moving a little in that direction, we were pare 
tially retieved from the fumes. We were infinitely relieved, 
soon after, by seeing the desired point but a short distance 
above us. Another struggle, and we were on the summit of 
Mount Etna, at half-past one o’clock on the 23rd of February. 
My fatigue vanished. 1 felt a glow of satisfaction from the 
simple attainment of my object, before I had time to look 
for any other reward. 

© he crater first attracted my attention ; we stood on a poiut 
to the north and east of it, in the best situation to view it, as 
the wind was northerly, and carried away from us the clouds 
of vapour. Its form ia very much altered within a few years 
by the ejection of ecorise and other matter; aud the highvst 
point of the movntain, where we then stood, occupies the 
centre of the old crater. Volumes of steam, smoke, and ashen, 
‘were constantly pouring forth from the chaem ; the eye sought 
in vain to fathom its depth, and the Jast sound of the fragmeuts 
of lava thrown down indicated that they were still in motion 
towards their former bed of fire. There was no flame visible, 
but the vapour and the ground on which we stood were very 
hot, although the nir was #o cold that the thermometer held in 
it, breast high, sunk to a little below 22 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The vapour was strongly impregnated with sulphur, snd fine 
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crystals of the same coated the fragments of lava and other 
volcanic substances where we stood. The whole surface of 
the cone consisted of these loose and crumbling materials, and 
gases seemed to issue from every part, as if the whole were 
porous. We picked up several specimens for our guide to 
bring down. 

“Bat our eyes were wandering from these more immediate 
observations to the magnificent panorama which the isolated 
situation of the peak renders peculiarly grand and entire. On 
every side, except in the direction of Italy; the view was 
bounded by sea and sky. ‘The base of Zina floated in the 
lower hemisphere ; but its apex soared far into the regions of 
the upper, and on it one might almost fancy the heavens 
nearer than the earth, and wish to start from such vantage 
ground on his flight to another world. Sicily was reduced to 
a map which we could study far beneath us. Almost under 
our feet lay Catania, and the villages which sprinkled the 
mountain's base. Farther off to the south, Augusta and Mag+ 
nesia jatted ont into the sea, and beyond were distinadgy seen 
Ortygia and Plemmyrium, and the black specks in the beauti- 
ful round basin of Syracuse we knew to be the ships of our 
nquadron. ‘The eye wandered on to Cape Passaro, and follow- 
ing the course of ASneas’s fleet by the Geloan fields and Agri~ 
gentum, rested on the blue sea beyond Lilybeum and Mount 
Eryx. 

“ Unfortunately we had left behind us our ship telescope, and 
the small one which was politely lent us by Signor Gemmel- 
Jaro, would hardly compensate for longer stay in the freezing 
air and burning cinders of the ‘Sommo Cratere.’ 

“A few minutes before two, we began our descent. The 
Philosopher's Tower was pointed out on the left hand of the 
English house; tradition says that it was built by Empe- 
docles, and thence received its present name. At @ quarter 
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past two P. 4. we were at the English house. An immense 
rich-looking cloud, of a whitish colour, lay far below ua, 
floating like a canopy over ('atania and ifs plain: it seemed to 
have gathered while we were busy in our observations on 
the crater or more distant objects, or rather to lave become 
developed in the atmusphere almost iustantaneously.  Stop- 
ping a few minutes to enjoy this novel and magnificent sight, 
we desceuded tu the “easa deila neve’ in less than an hour, 
over what had cost us six of the most pxinful exertion in the 
ascent. 

 § motion so rapid, and yet so casy, I neverachieved on my 








own logs before, for so great 2 distance ; we rather bounded 
than rau down, ‘The snow had become sy softened by the sun 
that we sunk at every step, but only exough in most cases to 
enable us to cheek and regulate the sperd gravity created. If 
our feet were plunged too deeply, head and shoulders were 
equally so, with a jerk which thivatened to snap the knee- 
jointy, aud we stucl like a raspberry vine planted at both 
ends. SA slip was less dangerous, as it did not stop our mo- 
mentam all at ones, nor until we lad first ploughed a hand 
vin thy si Notwithstanding these mishaps, 
MM be more exhilarating than the leaps by which 
of mankind. 















sore furr, 








nothing c 





we de led to the common lev 

We fionnd the doctor philusophically consoling himself for 
the unseen wonders ater, over a Uright fire in the 
anow-ho:se, whici v ad crackling by the 
fees of the Bosco, Our horses being found farther on, we 







lost no time in regaining our inn at Niculosi, Here, al 
thongh fatigue and benger counselled us to stop, yet we 
chuee rather te bear tlem two or three hours longer, than 
to try again the miserable pallets of the night before. We, 
therofore, with as little delay as possible, resumed our route 
to Catavia, and arrived there at nine o'clock. Though we had 
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eaten nothing during the day but a spare breakfast; yet re- 
pose was demanded more imperiously than food; # generous 
supper awaited our return, but swallowing only some warm 
broth, we left every thing to throw themsélves into that sweet 
oblivion which could alone restore us.” 


MALTA, 


Tus following account of Malta, by a traveller who visited 
it 1840, originally published in Chanders's Journal, may here 
Ue appended :— 

“Since the estaltishment of the route by Egypt to India, 
the island of Malta has a prospect of again becoming a place 
of great importance, to merchants at Jeast, and travellera, It 
jies half way between the plague and pestilences of the East, 
and the salubrity of the more furtunate West, and is used as 
a testing or purifying statign, to secure the latter regione 
from the influx of diseases peculiar to the former? No 
steamers fiom Smyrna, Athens, Constantinople, or any other 
port east of Malta, can pass ‘the island without touching at 
it, and undergoing quaravtie,and purification in one of its 
harbours devoted to this purpose. Such an arrangement is ob- 
viously highly necessary, if not indispensable. 

“ The steamers from England ugually sail on the first of the 
month. ‘They reach Gibraltar in fen dys:-eo that a person 
from England may reach Alexandria in from twenty-seven to 
thirty days. Of course, the voyage; backward cannot be so 
quickly performed, as a quarantine of from ten to twenty days 
must be then undergone. There are, eyren at the present time, 
numerous steamers and other vessels to be usually found at 
Malta, both government aud company property, English and 
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French, Austrian, Tuscan, and Turkish; for even the pennant 
of the Ottoman is now to be seen flying from the mast of a 
‘tchek-jeemie, a8 they call that noble product cf man’s inge- 
nuity, the steam-boat. 

“Malta lies in the centre of the Mediterranean, holding 
much the same relation to Europe, Asia, and Africa, that the 
Tele of Man does to the three countries burdering on St. George's 
Channel. There was long a dispute whether it was in Europe 
or Africa, but the British parliament at last ended the matter 
by declaring it to bein Europe. Near to Malta is another mall 
island called (ioz0, which is generally included when speaking 
of Malta, as if it were x suburb of alarge city. ‘The extreme 
length of Malta is about sixteen a and the extreme 








breadth eleven ; it has, however, a gycat many points or capes, 
aud is computed to contain 174 squfire miles, upon which it is 
said there are 123,100 juhabitants,: 5000 beasts of burden, 6000 
horned cattle, #410 sheep, and 12,410 goats; consequently itia 
one of the most densely populated! places iu the world. About 
one-half of the place is cultivateid, and produces cotton and 
grain, with a plentiful supply of. vegetables and fruit, and es- 
pocially vranges, which are said ito be the finest in the world, 
The annoat value of the cottoy raised is about one hundred 
thousand pounds, but the graiyf is not sufficient for even one- 
third of the inhabitants ; confscquently, there is a great trade 
carried on in grain from the Ilack ca, which iv admitted at a 
variable daty, averaging aba@ut a third of its wholesale cost in 
the island. 

“ There in little or no o'ther produce in Malta cqual in any 
way to its capabilitics, wihether as regards the climate or po- 
pulation. It is true thiat there is a trade to a very limited 
extent in the manufacture aud sail of cotton saitcloth, napkins, 
table-cloths, shirts, cutton yam spun by hand, gold-and silver 
trinkets, iron-posted bedstenads, roeh-bottomed chairs, and 
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cigars ; but labour is so cheap, and the amount of work done 
in any of theve departments eo small, that the people are not 
half employed. 

The wages of workmen are small, but rent and living are 
remarksbly cheap. Malta is undoubtedly the cheapest place 
in Europe ; for there a working man can easily support him- 
self and family on from 6d. to 8d. per day, and considers 
himself fortunate if he cin make that sum regularly. 

“Besides villages, Malta has four towns, namely, Valetta, 
which is the capital, Floriana, Victoroso, and Civitta Vechia. 
Nothing strikes a stranger more on entering the capital, than 
the shelving nature of the streets, which ascend and descend 
in many parts by stairs. He will also be strack with the im- 
mense number of idle people hovering around him, and chat- 
tering in all the languages of Europe. The greater part of 
these are beggars, and the others candidates for the honour of 
being his guides, an office into which several will instal them- 
selves, and then quarrel which of them has been employed. 
It is of no use that the first class are told that they will get 
nothing, and the second, that their services are not wanted ; 
they will, with the most cool and pertinacious impudence, 
trot algng (for in such cases they rarely walk) before, behind, 
and on every side of their victim ; neither is it of any use to 
get angry at them, as, if they are scolded, they will throw up 
their hande and eyes with the air of ill-used people, and com- 
mence talking loud and long, proving to each other's satisfac- 
tion, and the torment of their victim, that they are deprived 
of their just rights. ‘The only method of getting rid of them 
is to walk on, taking no notice of any one until the tail gets 
too large to be at all manageable, and then take refuge ina 
café, round the door of which they will probably hover for a 
few minutes, but soon depart to look after another stranger. 
If this courss of silent non-recognition be followed, the cor- 
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tége will daily diminish in number; and if the stranger hes 
given none of them any money, then in about foar days he 
will be left entirely without any escort, and in future be only 
troubled by the beggars. If, however, he bas been so ill 
advised as to give away even a penny on his first coming to 
the island, his term of annoyance will be mach increased, and 
his followers a3 plentifel as the serfa of a Celtic chief in the 
olden time. 

“The island is strongly furtitied, and garrisoned by about 
4900 men, nearly one-furth of that namber being native 
troops, under mative officers. ‘The capital is built upon a 
tangne of land which stretches out between the clean and 
quarantine harbours. ‘The streets wl ren at right angles, 
whether on the plain or the bill. ‘The city may be about half 
a mile lovg, and a sixth part broad: the shops are wot nume- 
rous, and the greater portion of them are used as cafcs, wine 
shops, and pray’ ision stores, in front of which, and in many 
cases atretching out to the centre of the street, the goods are 
piled in great quantities, as also frait, vegetables, and all sorte 
of foods which are sold at very low prices. In simmer, busi- 
ness ia not transacted between eleven o'clock forenoon and 
four o'clock afternoon, on account of the great heat of the 
sun; during which cessation of labour, all the better part of 
the inhabitants are in their houses, and the mass of the coms 
mon classes lying asleep on the shady xide of the street, or 
un, 































wherever they ean escape from t 

“There are mary public ing of no- 
tice, especially the palace of the ancient grand masters, and 
the chapel of the kui order of St. Juhu. There is also a 
most splendid library, whieh bi to the knights, in exist 
ence at the present day, beauti! arranged, and well cata- 
logued by tue native lilirarian, who appears to understand his 
business as well as if he had been brought up in Paternoster 
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Row. There is likewise a large library of modern books called 
‘the Garrison Library,’ in the same building. This library 
receives from England all new works of interest, the greater 
part of the leading periodicals, and several newspapers. The 
regulations are exceedingly liberal, aa a stranger coming to 
Malta with a letter of introduction to any respectable person, 
would find no difficulty in having the free use of all contained 
in both libraries. 

“ About half a mile from Valetta stands Floriana, which con~ 
taina a few streets of rather a miserable order. In an opposite 
direction is situated Victoroso, where the admiralty offices and 
stores are all placed, and where the different officers connected. 
with this department have elegant houses bordering upon the 
yea, The town is very dirty, and consists for the most part 
of streets of steep stairs ascending to the battlements, where, 
if the sun is shining, thousands of lizards may be seen sporting 
themselves in its rays, emerging from the crevices, and con- 
cealing themselves again with the speed almost of lightning, 
Civitta Vechia is distant from Valetta about five miles. It ia 
the ancient capital of the island, and the oldest city in it; but, 
om account of the better situation of Valetta for defence and 
commerce, has lost its rank aud inyportance. 

“ The boatinen of Malta area most troublesome set of fellows, 
ag, if the traveller walks along any part of the town which 
leads to the shore, he is certain to be assailed by a number of 
men, all insisting dn the employment of one boat in preference 
to another; and even although they are told that a boat is not 
wanted at ali, still they will follow until they conduct the 
stranger along the shore beyond the boat station. The number 
of these men exceeds three thousand, and they possess about 
eleven hondred boats. The usual fare from apy one place 
in the island to another, or to any vessel in the barbour, is 24., 
but thepe sazcals ingist sometimes upon strangers giving them 
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a dollar ; evens bargain is never held sacred, as, when the 
work is finished, they are sure to insist on double or three 
times the stipulated sum. The only way to manage them is 
to throw the money down on the street, and walk away: i¢ 
is true they will follow their fare half way over the town; 
but the thing ie so common, that nobody takes any notice of a 
stranger followed by one or two Maltese boatmen, calling ont 
for money alleged to be due for service performed. 

“The language of the Maltese is of a very strange character, 
being a mixture of the Arabic and Italian, but containing most 
of the former. Nearly all the people, however, can speak a 
little bad Italian, but very few of the lower or middle classes 
understand any English, saving a few words of every-day oc 
currence. The habits and manners of the people are also a 
mixture of the rade Moorish and smooth Italian. Altogether, 
they may be said to be one of the most disagreeable and roguish 
races of people on earth. Of honesty or fair dealing they hove 
xno idea, and nothing ie too smalt for them to seize upon and 
carry off. Even their smallest coin, which is the twelfth part 
of « penny, will not be disregarded if there is a means of ob~ 
taining it, without an adequate return being given. Through- 
out the Levant they have a notoriously bad name, and at Alex- 
andria and Constantinople are proverbial for their robberies, 
and even murders, thereby causing the British consuls at these 
places ten timea more trouble than all the other subjects of the 
British empire. 

“The females of Malta are celebrated for their large black 
eyes, but in other respects they have not the beauty of either the 
Spanivh or Italian dames. The dress of the lowest class is 
slovenly and dirty, that of the middle class is neat, and ge- 
nerally white within doora in summer ; but in the street the 
white gown is covered with a black silk skirt, while a black 
wilk scarf, called faidetia, is thrown over the head and shou. 
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ders, and disposed in such a manner as to show the counte« 
nance of the wearer in the most favourable state of semi- 
nudity, and ia nothing more than a western garment, worn in 
an eastern fashion, The upper class of females in Malta are 
rarely to be'seen on the street; they, however, dress like the 
English and French, after the latest European fashions. 

“From the number of priests and friars who crowd the streets, 
one might easily tell, even if the conduct of the inhabitants 
did not proclaim it, that Malta is a place where the Church is 
all-powerful. But however much the diffusion of knowledge 
may have extended to other places, certainly the schoolmaster 
has not been here, fur old and young are living in the most 
complete ignorance. Education is entirely in the hands of the 
priests, who have the exclusive management of the College, or 
School of Iustraction, and it is practically of little use to the 
people. 

“ The press, as may well be supposed, is in a very poor state 
indeed, where the people are so sunk in ignorance; but it 
will hard}y be credited that it is so low as it really is. Until 
within eighteen months, there was no printing-press permitted 
in the island, but that of the government, from which issued 
a small newspaper, once a-week, under the name of the 
‘Malta Gazette.’ It appeared in parallel columns, English 
and Italian, but it contained no original political articles— 
being made up of extracts from the London, Paris, and other 
newspapers of an old date; and yet, though this waa the only 
channel in Malta of receiving news of what was passing in 
the world, previous to the granting of the liberty of the 
preas, it never had a circulation of more than three bundred. 

“Since the press has become free, there have been started, 
two Italian newspapers in Valetta, one of them entitled 
*Portofoglio Maltese,’ and the other, ‘II Spettatore Impar- 
zisle, but there is nothing in their columns worthy of epe-~ 
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cial notice. A third newspaper, in English and Italian, has 
alao becn started, under the name of ‘Il Gazetio del Mediter+ 
rano.’ Itis decidedly the most clever that has ever appeared 
in Malta, but, it is to be feared, will sink for want of support. 
The Maltese care for almost nothing beyond the day and hour 
in which they live; a newspuper is of no interest or use to 
them; and until they are better educated, or some great 
change takes place among them, the liberty of the press will 
not be either valued or supported.” 
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The following is extracted from W’, Rae Wilson's very in 
teresting Records of a Route through France and Ttaly. 


A TRIP TO SICILY. 


“ StciLy did not enter into the original plan of our route ; never- 
theless, a0 favourable an opportunity for making an excuraion 
to that island presented itself, that we yielded to the tempta~ 
tion, and accordingly joined the passengers in a steam-vessel 
bound for that island, and thence to Malta. In all there were 
about a hundred ; and among them several Russians and Poles 
of distinction, besides natives of various other countries. We 
were, therefore, more closely pent up than was agreeable ; and 
the discordant Babel of tongues around us was somewhat 
annoying. However, the fineness of the weather was in our 
favour, and left nothing to be desired by the eye, which was 
abundantly gratified by the delightful shore scenery we coasted 
along. 

“ Capri, ao infamous ia history as the foul haunt of that impe- 
ial brute, Tiberius; so noble in itself—a precipitous moun- 
tain shooting up amidst the waters, exhibited all its majesty a 
we aailed close by it. Nothiug can be well imagined finer 
than the ovtline of this huge sea-girt rock, which is said to be 
favoured with so salubrious a climate, that its inhabitants are 
never visited by disease; and, if such really is the case, it 
must have been an eyesore to the medical professors of Salerno. 
After crossing the gulf named after the last-mentioned place, 
we steered in the direction of Stromboli; and at about mid~ 
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night, the flame issuing from the volcano on ite summit began 
to display iteelf. Its splendour gradually increased, till it ree 
sembled a vast pharos; and, as we passed closeto it, we could 
discern the fire issuing from two cones, together with showers 
of red-hot stones, although not so terrific as those we had 
witnessed at Vesuvius; yet the noise was hardly less, for it 
resembled the discharge of heavy artillery. The ascent to the 
summit of this volcano is infinitely more difficult than that of 
the one near Naples, owing to its abrupt acclivity, and the 
sandiness of the soil, A finer night for the enjoyment of this 
noble spectacle coud not be desired: the firmament was span- 
Bled with stars of the most lustrous brilliancy ; and, as if inemu- 
lation of the eplendour above, the sea kept shooting forth sparks 
of fire, and at times its surface seemed quite luminous for along 
extent. What increased in no small degree the singularity of 
the acene, was the number of fantastically shaped rocks scat- 
tered around. 

“We afterwards passed the Lipari Islands at daybreak, and 
espied Etna toweriug above mountains that, were it not for 
the vicinity to such a chief, would themselves be conspicuous 
for their magnitude and elevation. On entering the straits of 
Messing, we beheld the Scylla xo renowned in fable, but which 
Offered nothing whatever striking in comparison with the other 
objecta we had so lately viewed ; in fact, one is almost sure of 
being disappointed on visiting places or things of extraordinary 
poetic celebrity. (n such occasions, we look for what is not 
to be found, the embellishments with which the ‘glamour 
might’ of fancy has invested what has little of the extraordin- 
ary in itself. For the same reason, our astonishment at the 
twin wonder Charybdis was not particularly complimentary, 
since we were chiefly surprised at finding how greatly fiction 
had exaggerated its marvellougness. It is merely a strong 
eddy of waters, running for a certain time in one direction, 
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then varying to another; a singular nataral phenomenon, no 
Goubt, yet not particularly formidable or terrific, except to 
such little ‘cockleboat’ vessels as those which composed an 
ancient fleet, Passing the village of Paradi, and the convent 
of St. Nicholas, we at length anchored in the harbour of Mes- 
sina, after a voyage of just four-and-twenty-hours. 

« Herewe were obliged to go through such another penitential 
ceremony as that we had endured on landing at Naples. Our 
vessel wan besi2ged, boarded, and carried by assault, by a host 
of boatmen, waiters, domestigues de place, &c., who inuisted 
upon accommodating us; nor would they be eaid ny tc If 
ever poor creatures were endangered of being smothered with 
kindness, we were exposed to that peril from the importunate 
and overwhelming hospitality of these worthy Messinese. £0 
etoutly did they contend among each other for the honour of 
serving us,—worthy, disinterested people !—that I began to 
think it must be the effect of some secret, yet powerfu) spell 
which invested us. As he was getting into a boat, one poor 
gentleman lost the tail of his coat, that had been grasped by a 
fellow who considered him his lawful property, and was regolv- 
ed not to relinquish his hold on him. To say the truth, the na- 
tives were far more affectionate than ceremonious: they treated 
our persons with nearly as much freedom as they did our luge 
goge; and our luggage they seized upon with just as much 
freedom as if it bad been their own. Having at last gone 
through this purgatory, we discovery, to our great awe, that we 
had yet to make our way through another ; viz., through a dense 
crowd of porters and beggars, who had been waiting to re- 
ceive uson shore. The second act of uproar and contention 
now began! nor was it till after some time had elapsed that we 
could proceed. Even then, however, we were not suffered to 
escape the fuss of a public entry into the city ; for a numerous 
retinue of mendicants accompanied us to the very door of the 
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hotel; » ceremony we could most willingly have dispensed 
‘with, feeling very sensibly that such high popular favour is 
exceedingly troublesome. We literally took refuge in the hotel, 
and were congratulating ourselves on having passed through 
all our ordeals for the present, when lo! another was lurking 
for usin ambush. The hotel itself was in the upper partof the 
houre; and, having ascended to it, we found the entrance 
dlocked by an army of reserve—a fresh corps of mendicants, 
through whom we were obliged to push our way ti ct armis— 
at leant, ri et elles; nor wus it without mach ado that we 
prevented them following us into the apartments, 

“Talk of British liberty after this ;—~it is a mere farce com- 
pared with that enjoyed in a couatry where the very beggars 
have the privilege of bearding strangers in the only place they 
can call their own. A hearty welcome ina foreign land is, 
doubtless, a pleasing thing; that is, if kept within certain 
bounds; for the welcome that threatens to tear you to pieces 
‘ae Boon as you get on shore, is a positive annoyance, 

4 The epecimen we had just experienced of them certainly did 
not tend to put us in the very best temper with the Mcrsinero: 
in fact, we had been so roughly shaken about, it was no wonder 
that what of the milk of human kindness we possessed turned. 
a little sourish on the occasion. If, therefore, they value the 
good report of their visitors, the citizens would do well, in 
future, to relieve them from such public and overpowering 
demonstrations of welcome to their shores. I, for one, will 
fake my revenge 4f them by saying uothing of the antiquity 
of their city, which is at east old evovgh to have learned 
better manners by this time. Al! that I shall remark with 
reference to that puiut iw, that it was originally built higher 
up than it stands at present; so that it may, in that respect, 
pe said to have literally sunk down; and J am. sure that, 
figuratively speaking, it sank qnite ax much in cur estimation, 
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“ Notwithstanding that it is now insignificant as a port, com- 
pared with what it was when Sicily was the granary of an- 
sient Rome and Italy, the harhonr of Messina is an exceedingly 
fine one, and the water of safficient depth to admit vessels 
coming close to shore. From this side, the city makes astately 
appearance, owing to the continued ranges of buildings facing 
the sea, along which is a promenade for carriages. This Jatter 
again is a remarkably agreeable spot, since it commands a 
full view of the harbour, and of the lofty Calabrian hills that 
skirt the opposite shores across the straits. Parallel with thia 
mouriuo, or quay, rung the principal etreet within the city, for 
the extent of about a mile. This is called Ferdinando, and bas 
many excellently built houses; yet Lere, as well as in other 
parts of the town, a strange custom prevails, that gives the 
placo a most tasherwomanly appearance: I allude to the 
practice of hanging ovt linen to dry upon lines stretched across 
the street. When any wind is stirring, the fluttering and 
flapping of this array of ensigns becomes more aunoying than 
ever—provokingly grotesque, aud as anti-romantic witbal aa 
can be weli conceived. There is also something bleak and 
chilling in the appearance of linen hung out to dry; and this 
wholevale and constant display of it is intolerable: it gives an 
air of indescritable meanness to Messina, and compels one to 
fancy that its inhabitants are, if net always in hot water, con- 
tinually in the bustle of a ‘ great wasb.’ With all these signs 
and ensigns of cleanliness, the people themselves are not over 
clean, nor do many of them seem to waste much soap ou their 
own persons. I amuot so unreasonable, however, as seriously 
to quarrel] with the Messinese on the score of a mere matter of 
taste; particularly aa we did not remain long enongh to be an- 
noyed by it any great while; I therefore leave them to hang 
up their shirts dangling across the streets in peace; and if 
they choose to proceed a atep farther, and hang up themselves 
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dangling in the same fashion, I will not remonstrate on the 
impropriety of it. 

“ This city must be allowed to take precedence of most others 
in the map of Catholicism. It abounds with churches and 
convents; with monks and nuns; and it can also boast of 
various religious exhibitions of a class that have now disap- 
peared almost every where else. ‘The extravagance of some 
of their performances is hardly credible; they being so ab- 
surdly profane, that» sensible heathen would blush at witness- 
ing such stupidity. Among others, there is an annual perform- 
ance, in which the biblical history is dramatised, and rendered 
about as edifying as the tragedy of ‘Tum Thumb.‘ Probably 
a good many of the linen lines are put in requisition on such 
occasions; for children, with wings fastened to their shoulders, 
are suspended from the ceilings of churches, where they flutter 
about, not in the most angelic manuer imaginable. Besides 
these, there are others who sustain the parts of evil epirits and 
angels of darkness; and these latter, it may reasonably be 
supposed, are the better paid of the two, or they would not 
care to show themselves in such unprepossessing characters, 
On Good Friday, again, a procession takes place, when an 
effigy of Christ is borne along through the streets, followed 
by the Virgin,—at least, by a diving represcutative of her— 
and formally emtombed; and on the following Sunday, the 
resurrection is performed in the same style! Where religion 
is thos made an affair of diversion, it is no wonder that it iain 
auch credit with the populace, since it requires from them little 
more than a taste fur rare-show. 

“« By way of giving some further notion of the pitch to which 
the faith of the people here proceeds, I may be allowed to men- 
tion an epistle said to have been addressed to the Messinese by 
the Virgin Mary, on the day of her assumption,and despatched 
to them in a vessel from Joppa. This epistle, which is, by the 
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by, a mere complimentary note, does no more than asyure the 
Messinese of the Virgin’s particular regard for them, and her 
dasire to be considered the lady patroness of their city ! Surely, 
the monke, who passed off this pious hoax upon their country- 
men, might at lesst have seasoned the composition with a little 
good advice; for it would not have been at all superfluous 
'This devout people might very properly have been exhorted to 
mingle a little morality with their devotion ; for at present they 
seem to be of opinion that pilfering, pocket-picking, and thiev- 
ing are not at all inconsistent with their pretensions to piety, 
It might also have been hinted, that religion does not positively 
interdict the study of the Scriptures: instead of which, the 
Bible is here a prohibited book.—Neither will I say that it de- 
serves to be exempted from such interdict, because it does not 
merit much favour from Catholiciem, since its doctrines tend 
more to invalidate than to countenance the doctrines of the 
Romish church. If the latter be infallible, the Scriptures 
abound in strange heresies; in fact, they are so irreconcileably 
adverse, that whichsoever of them be right, the other must be 
wrong. Such, indeed, is the horror here entertained of heresy, 
either in religion or politics, that no works are suffered to be 
read, unless previously scrutinised and approved by the priesta. 
On the score of mere immorality they are not over and above 
acrupulous ; but the slightest opinion prejudical to the church 
renders a book contraband, and sentences it to the flames, 
“The priests and monk have, if not a very praiseworthy, a’ 
most natural and instinctive aversion to aught like the dis- 
semination of instruction among the mass of the people, whom, 
not without reason, they regard as the stronghold of supersti~ 
tion ; and, in point of information, nearly ali the Sicilians may 
‘be classed as belonging to the populace. There may be a few 
individuals as eulightened as in any other part of Europe; yet 
they are mere exceptions, and either totally without influence, 
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or, what amounts to the same thing, prevented from exerting 
it beneficially for the great body of their countrymen. Of the 
gross ignorance prevalent, even among those who might be 
supposed to have received some little tincture of instruction, 
we heard some curious anecdotes. Bost: ‘blissfully ignorant’ 
do they appear to be of what is going on in other countries, 
and tobe no better acquainted with the state of Great Britain 
than with the state of the North Pole; and as to the latter, it 
may be questioned whether they ever heard of it at all. Awa 
specimen of the extent of illiteratenesa and ignorance here, I 
venture to relate the following circumstance, which, although 
J have not the slightest reason myself to doubt its correctness, 
considering from whom the information comes, may somewhat 
atagger the reader's belief :—A magistrate of some rank being 
‘upon duty at the office of heath, a paper was handed to him 
for his examination, which he unfortunately took, and held up- 
side down, A aubalters in the office calted his worship’s atten- 
tion to the error he was committing ; when, inatead of recti- 
fying his blunder, or seeming at al! ashamed of it, he exclaimed, 
‘ Bestia! what should you know about ity If | choose toread 
papers upside down, that is no business of yours.’ 

“ Another time, when a malignant fever bad broken out, and 
became a subject of investigation belure the medical board and. 
magistrates of health, one of the latter, a baron by rank, main- 
tained that straw could not be a vehicle of contagion, because 
the smoke of burnt straw was ued for purposes of fumigation 
and prevention of infevtion. In consequence of this sapient 
decision, packages wrapit round with straw have been allowed 
to he landed without undergoing juarautine ! 

“‘ Lotteriew fare much better here thau literaturedoes. There 
are some where a ticket may Le purchased as low as the value 
ofan English halfpenny, und a drawing takes placeevery week ; 
when the prizes are communicated by telegraph to all parte of 
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the island, The shops where the tickets are sold are generally 
crowded with candidates for luck; yet it is the government, 
after all, which reaps the greatest benefit; for it contrives to 
secure to itself a handsome revenue out of this seemingly paltry 
and insignificant traffic. As to the folly of lotteries, it may be 
questioned whether there ismuch more harm in throwing away 
a balfpenny ¢o, than in spending three or four at a gin-shop, 
especially if, as often proves the case, the gin-shop is resorted 
to twice, thrice, or four times a day. 

“{ have not yet spoken of the female part of the population of 
Messina; nor canI now say any thing particularly complimen- 
tary of them. Abuse our own climate as we may it is cer- 
tainly far more favourable to beauty than that of Sicily; where 
the women begin to fade away by the time they reach the not 
very mature age of twenty. After that they become wrinkled; 
and at thirty some of them are perfect haga. Consequently, 
if the duration of female life is to be computed by the dura- 
tion of female charms, English women live at least twice aw 
long a Sicilian ones. I must confess, too, that the latter did not 
look at all the more agreeable in my eyes for submitting their 
heads 80 frequeutly to each other's examination in the public 
street. The populousness of these fair creatures’ tresses 
might alarm even on anti-Malthusian. If it be the effect of 
climate, we have additional reason to blees our own: yet, let 
the cause be what it may, I cannot belp thinking, as I re~ 
marked ona former occasion, that such ‘delicate investiga- 
tions' might be carried on far more decently in private. 

“Excess of delicacy, however, is not {he foible of the Sici- 
Yians: their notions of decorum are not particularly nice. Men 
are employed in all those duties elsewhere assigned to the other 
sex; if, therefuw, an English woman should not have a female 
attendant agher own, she must, at an hotel, be content to en~ 
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dere a male domestic in all the indispensable services of the bed~ 
room, either to be waited upon by a ‘lord of the bedchamber,’ 
or dispense with assistance altogether. Putting pradery out 
of the question, such @ practice is quite at variance with our 
confined ineular notions of propriety: hardly can it be other 
than distressing to a woman who regards the appearances of 
decency, as well as the essentials of it. For this reason it may 
be that some of our travelled ladies take 2 plunge at once; and, 
in order to spare themselves the pain of having their feelings 
continually tormented, resign themselves to freedoms that are 
sometimes apt to adhere to them after their return home. A 
traveller, to whom I have before alluded, is pretty strong upon 
this point—as many may think most uncharitably so, when 
speaking of the contamination to which English females are 
exposed during a sojourn in Italy. Should they mix at all in 
society, they are constantly exposed to the vitiating influence 
of a degree of indecorum, nay, downright grossness, in the 
behaviour and conversation of their own sex, that ie absolutely 
inconceivable to those who have always been accustomed to 
the decencies observed in English families and English society. 
« A married woman, he observer, ‘ will, to a mere acquaintance, 
and in public room, speak freely on subjects that are with 
us @ mystery between man and wife. Female delicacies, 
which no English busband ever heard mentioued,—which I 
believe to be unspoken between one husband and another; 
even more, which I should guess no woman, however aban- 
doned, would utter tp # liceutious lover,—are declared in cur- 
rent talk by unmarried ladies in Italy of the beat respecta- 
bility!” 

“Hardly can such impurity of discourse be compatible with 
purity of mind or innocence of conduet: let us be aa charitably 
disposed as we may, it is impossible to help suspecting that 
where such license is sllowed in public, little reserve is prac- 
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tised in private. Haumlet eaye, if his authority be any recom~ 
mendation in this liberal age,— 


“ Assume virtue, if yon have it not.” 


Aud, although the hypocrisy of decency does not constitute 
moral purity, it most be allowed to be preferable to the non 
hypocrisy of shameless grossness, It must be owned that the 
writer whom I have just quoted may very well be thought to 
have exaggerated; yet, were I to continue the extract, and 
the burst of eloquent indignation that ce“ludes his remarks 
upon the subject, the former passage ,ould appear quite 
trifing in comparisoa, Most furcib dues be deplore, and 
most impressively does he deprecate, hat eystem of expatria- 
tion which transplants so many families, not only from the 
soil of this country, but from English habits and English feel- 
ings, to a residence, a domestication in Italy ;—to an atmos- 
phere of cicisbeism and gallantry. Unless they keep them- 
eelves quite secluded, and draw a cordon sanitaire around 
their own domestic circle, their children, the females more 
especially, must be liable to have their morals blighted at a 
period of life most susceptible of contagion. Can any advan- 
tages be allowed to outweigh sucb risk and peril? English 
parents will, I hope, reply no. Should they not do so now, it 
is not likely they will become averse to the system of foreign 
domestication, in proportion as the example spreads, 

“Since I am thus disgressing from the mere narrative of my 
journey, I will take the opportunity of introducing here what 
I passed over in the earlier part of my ‘volume, to which it 
more properly belongs. It behoves those who consider cheap~ 
ness of education on tho continent, and the acquisition of a 
correct French pronunciation, as sufficient inducements either 
to remove with, or send their children thither, to weigh well 
beforehand alt the vbjections that may be thrown into the op- 
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ponite scale. No doubt 2 correct Parisian accent is utterly in- 
dispensable for an English gentlemen or lady, although our 
Gallican neighbours do not return the compliment in kind ; for 90 
far from troubling themselves about acquiring a decent English 
pronunciation, they do not even condescend to print any Eng- 
lish words or names without completely mystifying them ;—~ 
no doubt, I say, a correct accent is a sine gud non, an accom 
plishment that no one, save a downright John Bull, would 
forego; and it had need be valuable, for it is sometimes paid 
for at a snost dear rate. ‘Those, indeed, who consider that 
agrémens ure a fall equivalent for principles, may be of opinion 
that no sacrifice of the latter can be tov great for the acquisi- 
tion of the former. Yet sume there are whostill retain certain 
unbecoming prejudices, and who are not quite prepared to eur- 
sender up the religious principles of their offspring for the mere 
chance of their obtaining a few flashy accomplishments, It ie 
to such } addrexs myself, and would warm them to deliberate 
well before they place their daugliters in convents or in Catho- 
lic seminaries in Frauce. Instances there have been many, and 
others may occur, where the daughters of English Protestant 
families have been treacherously prevailed upon to embrace 





Catholicism. A case of the kiud occured not very long ‘ago 
at Buulogne, where an English gentleman had deeply to re= 
gret the improvident economy that had induced him to place 
his four daughters in a convent there fur their education. In 
deed, it seems the height of fully, in any one who wishes his 
children to remain Protestants, t6 place them in a religious 
house among persous Who must consider it a most meritorious 
duty to convert heretics to their own creed. Troselytiam to 
Catholicism may, indecd, be comparatively rare; still there i 
rink ; and there 1 alzo another ritk incurred, which is, that, 
although young persous ev educated may not become Catholics, 
they may, nevertheless, cease to be Protestanta, imbibing the 
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latitudinarian principles of French society in general, and lay+ 
ing down one religion without taking up any other. 

“Lengthy as this disgreesion has been—perhaps, unpalatable 
to some, I must yet make another remark, connected with the 
point whence it first started. The vitiated manners of Italian 
females, and the consequent vitiation of the whole constitu- 
tion of Italian society, may be, in a great degree, ascribed to 
the position of the sex in that country, where, instead of being 
treated or educated as rational beings, they are either wor- 
shipped as idols, or degraded into the opposite exteme. A 
goddess may be al} very well in her proper sphere ; a mistress, 
in the opinion of some, far better still; but, in the mother of 
his children, man requires a companion aud @ partner—not a 
being whom he fantastically deifies, much less one whom he is 
compelled to despise. Uvhappy indeed is that country where 
woman is not eateemable, except tricked out in the guise of a 
poetical divinity, and where her domestic character is not such 
as to conciliate pure attachment and respect. Such, unfor- 
tunately, ia Italy: my prayer is, may England never resemble 
it at all in this respect. 

“Among the other objections to a lengthened residence in 
Italy, at least in most parts of it, is the utter want of places 
of Protestant worship. LEven at Messina, where there are 
several English families, there is no provision of the kind made 
—no Protestaut clergyman, although there is a burying ground 
for such of our countrymen as die here. Hence those who do 
not read prayers and the Church of England service in their 
honschold, either discontinue religious worship altogether, or 
attend a Cathvlie church. In many, know from good autho- 
rity, thie is a matter uf deep and serious regret; nor is it ne- 
cessary to observe how much more acutely the privation is 
felt by those who thus find themselves debarred from al] spi- 
ritual consolation of a minister of religion in neasons of heavy 
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affliction, or when they perceive death approaching. There 
would be no one even to perform the burial service over the 
remains committed to the earth, were it not that that duty 
is undertaken by Mr. Barker, the present British consul. 
Sarely, this fact need only to be stated to excite the active 
benevolence and influence of those here at home who manifest 
such laudable zeal in extending religious aid to their country- 
men and others in various quarters of the globe. 

« By way of shifting the scene from a topic that may not be 
every one’s taste, I shall here introduce an anecdote (com- 
municated to me by a party when resident at Messina—re~ 
lative to his present Sicilian Majesty, which, after what 
jas been said of him may be the more easily cre- 
dited. In the autumn of 1831, this specimen of Neapoli- 
tan royalty visited his Sicilian dominions, accompanied by his 
brother, the Prince Charles. After staying a whort time at 
Palermo, they and the viceroy, Prince Leupold, came to 
Messina, where they were welcomed with many demonstra~ 
tions of joy on the part of the crowda assembled to witness 
their landing from the steam-packvt. Before their departure 
there was to be a military review, and the place selected for 
it wana large enclosure called ‘Terra Nova, where are the 
Uarracks erected by the British army while at Messina. This 
‘was completely fenced in, except un the side towards the sea, 
and strict orders were given by the king to prevent persona 
landing there from boats. However, the people being igno- 
rant, it appeara, that euch a command had been issued, and no 
opposition being made by the sentinela posted to keep them off, 
such numbers effected a landing, that, in the course of an 
hour, they formed a dense crowd, little aware that, instead of 
being merely spectators, they would be compelled to enact a 
very different part. Resolved that euch disobedience to his man- 
dates should not escape with impunity, his Majesty ordered the 
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troops to make such evolutions, that the people, between two or 
three thousand persons, were completely hemmed up in a corner. 
There was no escape, save bysea; and the rush towards the 
‘water, where there remained about fifteen boats,was tremendous. 
Remonstrances were made to the king, but without effect : the 
troops were ordered to advance, and the confusion and distress 
became indescribable. The cries of the females, many of whom 
were much above the common rank, were now pierce ng : some 
even plunged into the waves, and numbers of both sexes received 
very serious injuries. It is astonishing this ‘massacre,’ as our 
English newspapers would have styled such an attack, even 
though it had been made upon a Bristol mob, did not occasion 
a general popular commotion in the city. The Messinese, hows 
ever, vented their just indignation at this tyrannical piece of 
cruelty in ‘curses deep, not loud;’ but such an irrepressible 
gioom was throwa over the city, that the royal visitor thought 
proper to quit it prematurely, and he departed next day with 
ag little ceremony as possible. 

“ The country abont Messina offers a luxuriant picture of 
Sicilian fertility and prolific vegetation. ‘The aloe and prickly 
pear shoot up here to a prodigious height, and both the almond 
and fig-tree gladden the eye abundantly, as types of the natural 
bounty of the soil. Nature has dealt out ber blessings go un- 
restrictedly, that it is impossible to survey the prospect from 
the summit of the adjacent hills without admiration of this 
highly favoured territory. From that eminence the eye takes 
in a most noble picture, comprising the ‘strait, the opposite 
abore of Calabria, with Reggio, San Giovamni,&c. It wae not 
our good fortune, however, to witness that splendid natural 
exhibition in catoptries, known by the name of the Fata Mor- 
gana. This phenomenon produces a singular vision, answering 
to the appellation bestowed upon it, since it mirrors and smul- 
tiplics in most fairy-like manner, vessels, buildings, and other 
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objecta, all vividly coloured. Naturaliste have been much 
puzzled to account for it; but the most probable supposition 
is, that both this and the mirage are occasioned by a peculiar 
etate of the atmosphere, attended with an unusual degree 
either of refection or refraction. As may be supposed, it is of 
rare occurence, consequently a great wonder even here; and. 
and it is possible, that some partial and accidental appearances 
arising from similar causes may have been considered, not ouly 
as preteroatural, but as supernatural, and given foundation to 
fabulous stories.”* 

“The steam-vessel that brought us over from Italy having 
retarned from Malta,—for we did not think it worth while to 
Proceed thither with the rest of the passeugers, as so short a 
time was alluwed for the whole voyage,—we re-embarked, in 
order to proceed to Palermo. Even after Genoa, Naples, 
Salerno, and Measina, the situation and aspect of the Sicilian 
capital struck us as of extraordinary beauty. The city iteelf, 
indeed, does not liftitaelf up a0 eminently as the two firstmen- 
tioned ; still the surrounding mountains form a fine elevated 
back-ground, of varied outline boldly relieved against the sky ; 
while the bay, with its two projecting boundaries of Monte 
Pellegrino and Capo Zafferano, leaven nuthing to be desired in 
the front of the picture. Perhaps, too, a traveller ought to be 
more pleased than uot at discovering here different features and 
a diferent combination from what he has before viewed. He 
must be fastidious indeed who can behold without admiration 
ta Concha & Oro—the Golden Conch, or hollow, which is oc- 
cupigd by the city of Palermo. The Marina, extending alory 
the shore, and terminated by the groves of the botanic garden, 
gives a rather stately architectaral aspect to the foreground-— 
or if viewed from ihe sea, to the middle-ground of the com- 
position, Would | conid add that the interior of the city iu in 
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perfect correspondence with its delightful external appearance; 
bat sach is far from being the case, 

“Tf we except the two principal streets, intersecting each 
other at right angles, end forming a small octagon at their 
point of junction, ell the rest of thecity, which is thus divided 
into four nearly equal quarters, consists of an entangled maze 
of narrow, huddled-up alleys and lanes. Of the two streets 
just mentioned, that which, taking a north and south direc- 
tion, extends from Porta Felice on the Marina, to Porta 
Nuova, jast by the viceroy's palace, is called the Strada di 
Toledo, and, like its Neapolitan namesake, may be considered 
ag the rendezvous of all ranks, swarming with equipages and 
with beggars. The other street, which runs from Porta 
Macqueda, at its western extremity, to Porta Antopiana at 
the opposite one, is called the Cassaro,—a name supposed to 
be derived from the Arabic word aicassar or alcazar, a palace; 
for, whom the early part of the ninth to towards the end of 
the eleventh century, the city was occupied by the Saracens, 
who wrested Sicily from the Greeks, and were in their tum 
expelled by the Normans in 1071. 

“ Ttis only comparatively that these two streets can be term- 
ed wide; their greatest breadth not much exceeding forty feet; 
but they are well built, and exhibit the fronts of several 
palaces, which, although not iu the very best taste, are free 
from that greatest defect of all, littleness of style and cha- 
racter. Stil] it must be acknowledged, that the coup d@ ceil is 
shockingly injured by the abominable practice I have already 
animadverted upon in speaking of Messina. Lines are ex- 
tended from one side of the street to the other, and upon these 
flutter a constant gala of wet linen of every description, from 
sheets and table-cloths down to towels and clouts, The un- 
painted projecting iron balconies are another great eyezore, 
and give a mean, poverty-stricken air to the houses. Such 
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matters, however, occasion no positive inconvenience; not #0 
‘the filthy condition of the streets, which rendera walking in 
them 2 penance, and requires a stranger especially to keep his 
eyes fixed on the ground, so that he may pick his way ‘by 
stratagem.’ The condition even of the Piazza Reale, one 
side of which is occupied by the viceroy's residence, in most 
disgusting ; it seems to be the refuge of all the rubbish and 
dirt in the neighbourhood ; and the sentinels placed there aeem 
stationed expressly to guard it, and prevent any one from pil- 
fering from the precious hoard, for they certainly do not pre- 
vent their adding to it. They have not even protected from 
mutilation the uoble bronze statue of Philip IV., that stands 
in this square, and whose marble pedestal is vilely defaced 
and otherwise disgraced ; tablets and other ommaments having 
been torn off and scattered about. Were this place railed in 
and planted with shrubs, it would contribute in no small de- 
gree to the embellishment of the adjoining palace and its vi- 
cinity; whereas at present it is a complete nuisance. How- 
ever, de gustibus non ex dispulandum ; 1 roust, therefore, leave 
the Palermitans to the full enjoyment of their singular pen~ 
chant for nastiness; of which, most certainly, I do not wish 
to rob them. 
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